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PREFACE. 



The following pages contain a record of impressions 
received during a journey in the autumn of 1876 
through Russia, the Caucasian countries, and the 
Turkish empire. They are first impressions only, 
T which no value can be claimed except that which 
longs to impressions formed on the spot, and (as the 
uthor trusts) without a prejudice in favour of either 
the states which are now contending in the regions 
described. Yet even first impressions, if honestly 
mcd, may sometimes atone for their crudity by 
eir freshness. What most readers desire to know 
ut a country is how it strikes a new-comer. A 
k that tries to give this, to present the general 
ect, so to speak, of the landscape, may have its 
ction, even though it cannot satisfy the scientific 
udcnt of geography or politics. 
The author, however, did not travel with the inten- 
bn of writing a book, nor would he, sensible as he is 
his imperfect knowledge, have now thought of 
din^ those notes to the press but for two reasons. 
3nc is the unexpected importance which the outbreak 
if war in the countries he visited has given to them. 



The other is the urgency of his friends, whose curi- 
osity regarding Mount Ararat has made him think 
it worth while to print a narrative of what he saw, and 
who assure him that some account of a mountain 
which every one has heard of, but about which com- 
paratively little has been written, would be more 
interesting to English and American readers than he 
had at first supposed. 

He is indtbted to his friends Captain J. Buchan 
Telfer, R.N., Mr. Douglas W. Freshfield, and Pro- 
fessor Judd, of the Royal School of Mines, for 
information on several points, and returns his thanks 
to the Editor and proprietors of the * Cornhill Maga- 
zine' for the permission they have given him to 
reprint the substance of an article which he contri- 
buted to that magazine in last May. 

The publication of the book has been delayed by a 
domestic sorrow which has destroyed such pleasure as 
the composition of it might have given, the loss of 
one whose companion he had been in mountain expe- 
ditions from childhood, and to whom he owes what- 
ever taste he possesses for geographical observation 
and for the beauties of nature^ 

Lincoln's Inn, London : 
September 12, 1877. 
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TRANSCAUCASIA AND ARARAT. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE VOLGA AND THE STEPPE OF SOUTHERN RUSSIA. 

North-western Russia, although it is now pretty 
easy of access from Western Europe, and contains 
two such wonderfully striking cities as Moscow and 
St Petersburg, is very little visited by travellers. 
South-eastern Russia is hardly visited at all. Nijni 
Novgorod, whose great fair draws some few sight- 
seers as well as men of business from Germany and 
the farther west, seems to be the limit of the tourist, 
and beyond it, all the way to Tiflis or Constantinople, 
one does not see a single stranger travelling for 
pleasure, and discovers from the attentions which the 
western visitor receives, how rare such a visitor is. 
I need, therefore, make no apology for giving some 
short account of the Lower Volga, and the great steppe 
of Southern Russia, before getting to the Caucasus 
and Armenia, for all four arc likely to be equally 
unfamiliar to English readers. As this docs not apply 
to the gathering which has made Nijni famous, there 
is no occasion to describe it here, especially as a full 
account of the fair and its humours may be found in 

B 
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a lively little book of collected letters published 
three years ago by Mr. Butler Johnstone. One or two 
observations, however, it is worth while to make by 
way of advice to future travellers. 

People are constantly told that Nijni Fair is Oriental 
and picturesque, that they will find in it specimens of 
all the peoples of Eastern Europe and Western Asia, 
dressed and demeaning themselves each after its 
several kind — that it is in fact a sort of Eastern 
ethnological museum. This may have been true 
twenty years ago ; it is not true now. The fair is 
picturesque, and in a certain way, which I will men- 
tion presently, more striking than one expects, but 
there is no longer any great richness of costume, any 
great variety of national types observable. Asiatic 
as well as European Russians have now, except in the 
peasant class, taken to Western fashions in dress, and 
so far as the outer man goes it is hard to tell a Sibe- 
rian of Irkutsk from an Odessa or Riga merchant. 
The Finnish tribes from both sides of the Ural Moun- 
tains, and the various Turkish or Mongol tribes of the 
steppe, Kirghiz, Bashkirs, Kalmucks, and such like, 
are not represented, or at any rate not so as to be 
a noticeable feature ; it is only the Persians and the 
few Turkmans who come from Tashkend or Bo- 
khara that give anything of an Oriental character to 
the vast crowd, estimated at 100,000 people, that is 
gathered here every July. Nor, again, are there 
many beautiful articli;5 to be seen exposed for sale. 
The display of jewellery was not larger or better than 
one might sec in any two good shops in St. Peters- 
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bur^ ; and the other goods shewn — silks and carpets 
from Tiflis and Persia, furs from Siberia, ornamental 
work of various kinds from different places in Russia 
— might have been bought as good, if not as cheap, 
to the bazaars of Moscow or in Regent Street. The 
interest of the fair lies deeper, and is matter for the 
ecoaomist or politician rather than for the artist 

Here one stands at the great centre of Russian 
commerce and influence, the heart which pulsates over 
Eastern Europe and the half of Asia. The limits of 
its influence, the remotest points whence people flock 
to attend it, are Teheran and Bokhara to the south- 
east, Kiakhta, on the Chinese frontier, to the east, 
Warsaw and Riga on the west. Over all this area 
Russia practically commands the markets, and here 
her manufactured goods, iron, pottery, cotton stuffs, 
and so forth, are exchanged for the caravan tea 
which has been brought across Siberia, carpets and 
silks from Persia, wool from Turkestan. The absence 
from the stalls of English, French, and German goods 
makes one realize how successful the Russian pro- 
tective tariff" has been in shutting out foreign com- 
petition ; while the roughness and tastelessness of the 
home manufactures, which imitate Western patterns 
without Western finish, shew how little chance Russian 
manufacturers would as yet have against their neigh- 
bours in a fair field. 

Here you have under your eyes, in the substantial 
form of long islands covered with Siberian or L'raliaa 
iron, of fleets laden with fish from Astrakiian, of a 
whole suburb built with bales of caravan tea., tV\c c\\- 
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dence of those movements and relations of trade 
which the imagination usually finds it so hard to 
realize, and which are such mighty factors in social as 
well as political history. The scene speaks not only 
of the vastness of the scale on which this trade goes 
on, but also of the rude and undeveloped condition 
of the countries that support it, where the mechanism 
of exchange and distribution is still so imperfectly 
organized that men are obliged to see one another 
and to bring their wares to this central spot to be dis- 
played, instead of trusting to agencies and correspond- 
ence. This concourse of merchants, and many details 
of the business done, which can only be understood 
when they are actually seen, do therefore present 
enough that is interesting and curious to repay the 
trouble of a journey hither. And there is one view, 
at least, too striking to be forgotten by any one who 
haa enjoyed it, I mean the coup dail over the whole 
fair from the Mouravief Tower. To the east, one sees 
Nijni town, whose ancient kremlin (citadel) and green- 
domed cathedral crowns the lofty southern bank of 
the Oka ; in front are the two great tranquil streams — 
Volga and Oka— each a quarter of a mile wide, 
bearing on their bosoms thousands of vessels from 
every part of the vast water system of Russia ; be- 
tween them lies the Fair itself, long streets of brick 
warehouses, booths, and tents, bubbling and throbbing 
with the busy crowd, which pours to and fro, on foot 
and in carriages, across the bridge of boats that joins 
the Fair to the city ; while round all lies a boundless 
green plain, along which the straining eye follows the 
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pUiree shining lines of water till they sink below the 
(ar horizon. 

We steamed away from Nijni on the morning of 
August 24th, threading our way through an endless 
crowd of vessels laden with iron, fish, and wood. 
As the last masts and domes vanished behind us, we 
felt as if entering a new world, borne along by the 
strong majestic stream to the mysterious East — the 
£ast which discovery has so spared that it is now 
less known and more mysterious than the West. One 
thing, however, remained to remind one forcibly, 
almost ludicrously, of the West, I mean the steam- 
boat that carried us, which was built e^(actly on the 
pattern of those that ply on the Hudson or the 
Mississippi. Of her three decks, one was almost level 
with the water, and occupied by the third class pas- 
sengers ; a second, raised above the last, contained 
the first and second class saloons ; and a third, which 
was open, formed the roof of the saloons, and supplied 
a pleasant promenade. She was a swift as well as 
light and handsome boat, drawing, when half loaded, 
only four feet of water, and a jolly old Russian 
admiral who was on board, and seemed, from the 
authority he assumed, to be a director of the com- 
pany that owned her. insisted on showing us over every 
nook and cranny of her, with an air that seemed to 
doubt whether England could produce her like. Every- 
thing seemed clean and trim and comfortable enough 
during the day ; the saloon especially, opening imme- 
diately on the deck, with windows which commanded 

- :a view of both banks, was a better sittitv^-toQKv \J\4U 
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one often finds in an English vessel. But at night we 
could not help regretting the snug berths of an 
American steamer. For in Russia there are (speaking 
generally) only two classes of travellers, those to whom 
expense incurred for comfort and propriety is nothing, 
and those to whom comfort and propriety are scarcely 
known. The former carry their own bedding about 
with them ; the latter do not go to bed at all, but 
coil themselves up in their sheepskins and go to sleep 
wherever it may happen. The large and respectable 
middle class of Germany or France, who want comfort, 
but cannot afford luxury or lordly independence, do 
not exist. Hence, in all hotels, except the very best, 
and everywhere in the steamers, you get no blankets 
and sheets except by special arrangement, and have 
always a sort of sense of bivouacking in your rug or 
great-coat. That was what had to be done here in 
the little sofa cabins round the saloon. 

As regards food there was nothing to complain of. 
Russia is eminently a land of good cooking ; even the 
simple stchi, or cabbage broth, on which one often has 
to fall back, is usually tasty and nourishing, and here, 
with sterlet and sturgeon swimming about him, and 
cooks who know how to make the most of their 
materials, an epicure might have been content. The 
sterlet soup, of which the Russians are so fond of talk- 
ing, quite answers its reputation, and other dishes 
whose names I forget are hardly less famous. Our 
only difficulty about dinner was how to order it, for 
table ditdu is the rare exception in Russia, and none 
of the steward's staff spoke anything but Russian or 
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^Tatar.' The waiters in Russian inns and steamers are 
usually Tatars ; most of them come from Riazan or 
Penza, and arc good-looking fellows enough, but some 
are downright Kalmucks in face. So when six o'clock 
arrived, we had to hunt up and down the boat for 
some good-natured passenger who talked French or 
German, and through him convey our wishes. Fortu- 
nately the good-nature of Russians is boundless, and 
here, where a traveller is so rare, he is an object of 
special interest and goodwill, who is talked to about 
the country and its prospects as if he were an ambas- 
sador, or even a special correspondent This friendli- 
ness was all the pleasanter because we had hardly 
expected it. Everyone had said to us in St. Pcters- 
hurg, "You have come at a bad time. Our people 
are greatly exasperated against England. They 
regard you as the abettors of the Turks, as the ac- 
complices in the Bulgarian massacres." (This was 
just after the great massacres of May had become 
known in Russia and before the English indignation 
meetings in September.) "They think that you prefer 
Mohammedans to Christians, and for your own selfish 
purposes — heaven knows what they are— are ready to 
support and justify all the oppressions and cruelties of 
the Turks. So when you get away from this cosmo- 
politan town up to Moscow and the interior of our 
country, you must be prepared to meet with rudeness, 
perhaps even with insults." 

' The ipcUing " Taiar," imtcad rX the old aad admitleilly 
"Tanit," vemt lo be now lufficientlj well eslablishcd toe 
« wnter lu adupi it. 
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Nothing of the kind. I am bound to say that we 
never fell into talk with a Russian without being 
reproached with our sympathy for the Turks. It was 
always assumed that we, as Englishmen, of course 
stood over the massacres, and we were asked how 
we could be so unchristian. Indeed to most people's 
minds England appeared scarcely less guilty than the 
Porte, for was it not England that by rejecting the 
Berlin Memorandum had stopped the joint action of 
the Six Powers ? Was it not the English fleet at 
Besika Bay and the English envoy at Constantinople 
that encouraged Turkey to harden her heart i But 
even the reproaches were made with perfect courtesy. 
Whether one would have been better treated two 
years before, I cannot say, but considering the pro- 
digious excitement that reigned — an excitement that 
pervaded all classes, and which seemed to us to have 
little to do with Panslavic theories, and still less with 
schemes of territorial aggression — it was a wonder to 
me that, being generally recognized as Englishmen, 
we were treated so well. 

Except a few Persians and Turkmans from Bokhara, 
who performed their devotions towards Mecca with 
exemplary regularity, the passengers seemed to be all 
Russian subjects, though several were Germans, natives 
either of Germany or of the Baltic Provinces. Two or 
three of the others, as well as the captain, who was an 
officer in the imperial navy, spoke French or a little 
English, so that one was not ill off for opportunities of 
talk. But it is quite a mistake to suppose, as is com- 
monly believed in England, and as the Russians them- 




I 
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selves are always telling you, that in Russia everybody 
in the better classes speaks one or more foreign lan- 
guages. The high nobility do, no doubt, speak French 
as well as the Parisians themselves, though the growth 
of national spirit and of what are called Slavophil 
principles makes them use it less than formerly ; 
many of their daughters, who are often educated by 
English governesses, speak English also, while scien- 
tific add literary people, professors, engineers, and 
such like, must of course know German. But the 
ordinary Russian, not merely the shopkeeper, mer- 
dbant, and priest or monk, but the ofFiccr. civil 
•ervant, or lower noble, is confined to his mother 
tongue. One meets in travelling with enormous 
numbers of officers — they are all in uniform and seem 
to form half the population of the country — and most 
of them shake their heads when you accost them in 
cither French or German. In fact I do not believe 
that a knowledge of foreign languages is any more 
common than in England, or as common as it is in 
Germany. The difference rather is that those who 
do speak French or German speak it more fluently 
than we. And the popular notion on the subject 
seems to have arisen partly from this fact, partly 
because most Englishmen form their impressions from 
the high society, or from the commercial society, of 
tbe capital (which is itself quite an exceptional place, 
no more typical of Russia than New York is of 
America), and partly from the abundance of Germans 
scattered all over the country and filling so many 
civil and military, educational and scientific ^sU, \S. 
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is upon these Germans that he who travels without a 
courier or a knowledge of Russian has chiefly to rely ; 
and it will go hard with him if on a steamer, or at a 
railway station, or in a baker's or druggist's shop in one 
of the bigger towns, he cannot find such an one willing 
to interpret for the nonce. Failing these, he is indeed 
badly off. For there are so few words common to the 
Slavonic languages with the Teutonic or Romance, 
and the alphabet is at first so puzzling, that it is hard 
to remember even the common names of things, or to 
decipher a railway time-table. 

There was an oddly miscellaneous little library on 
board, consisting; apparently of the leavings of many 
travellers, mainly Russian, but with several French 
novels and about as many solid German treatises, and 
two books in English. One of these last was a record 
of spiritual manifestations in America, whose presence 
there surprised a Russian acquaintance of ours, for all 
spiritualistic writings are strictly prohibited by the 
police, and this, instead of lying about on the cabin 
table, ought to have been seized at the frontier, and 
reserved for the private enjoyment of the censor. 
There is a very comprehensive Index Expiirgalorius 
in Russia, and people often told me they found their 
best Western books carried off by the custom-house, 
never to reappear. But, as every body knows, Alex- 
ander Herzen's revolutionary ' Kolokol ' found its way 
every«-here, and was read by all the officials up to 
the Emperor himself; and the same is said to be the 
case with the less brilliant socialist writers of to-day. 
The other book was ' Scenes of Clerical Life,' whose 
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pictures of an English country town, with its gossips, 
quarrels, and sorrows, lit up by a noble life like that of 
Mr. Tryon in ' Janet's Repentance,' had never seemed 
so vivid as when read in this far-off land, and set side 
by side with the parallel, yet wonderfully dissimilar, 
glimpses of Russian life which were given us in the 
pages of a scarcely less wonderful genius, Ivan 
Turgenef. 

Of all modes of travelling, a river steamboat is 
probably the pleasantest It is exhilarating to rush 
through the air at a pace of eighteen miles an hour, 
the swift current adding several miles to what the 
strong engines can accomplish. One moves freely 
about, reads or writes when so inclined, sits down and 
chats with a fellow passenger, enjoys to perfection the 
bracing freshness of the air and the changing hues of 
sunset All this is to be had on the Volga steamers, 
plus the delightful sense of novelty ; and although the 
scenery is not striking, it may be called pleasing, quite 
good enough to see once. Mr. Mackenzie Wallace 
(whose very interesting book I assume to be known 
to any one who reads this one ') thinks the Volga 
tame, but I cannot help fancying this is because the 
Russians, who are eager to make the most of every- 
thing their country can shew, had talked too much to 
him about it. We, who expected only a muddy stream 
between dull, flat banks, were agreeably surprised by 
the reality. Of course, it is not so grand as the Danube 
is above the Iron Gate, or the Douro between the wine 

' It may be proper In say that Ihi; chaplcr win written bcfort! 1 btui 
R*d more than a very little or Mi. Wallace's book. 
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country and Oporto, nor comparable in point of beauty 
with the richly wooded Upper Mississippi, or the 
Rhine, or the Upper Elbe. It is altogether in a less 
ambitious style than any of these, so that one is not 
even reminded of them. But in its own quiet way it is 
enjoyable, and the more so from the contrast between 
the two shores. All the way down from Yaroslaf till 
near the Caspian the right bank is high, from 120 to 
160 or even 200 feet above the stream, generally steep, 
often prettily wooded, or cut down by picturesque 
little gullies filled with brushwood. On this side one 
sees no cultivation, though here and there a village 
nestles between the hill and the shore, or crowns the 
top of the slope with the green cupola of its church 
glittering afar off" under the sun ; and might fancy 
that one was saiUng down through a half-occupied 
pastoral land. But up behind, on the table-land of 
which this steep bank is the edge, there is a well- 
peopled country, full of farms and villages, with a 
soil which, away down southward beyond Kazan, 
becomes exceedingly fertile. The opposite, the left 
or north-eastern bank, is perfectly flat ; first a belt 
of sand covered by the stream in the floods of 
spring, then willows and alders, then pastures and 
cornfields with patches of wood between, and here and 
there a low ridge, hardly to be called an eminence, 
stretching away farther than the eye can reach. Be- 
tween this boundless plain and this bold hill the 
Volga sweeps along in majestic curves and reaches, 
and the contrast between the two, the varying aspects 
which the promontories take as one approaches and 
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recedes from them, give a pleasing variety to the 
landscape. Except at one point, you cannot call it 
beautiful, but it is all so green and so peaceful, the air 
is so exquisitely clear, there is such a sense of expanse 
in the wide plain and the sWy vaulted over it, the 
stream down which one speeds is so wide, and calm, 
and strong, that there is a pleasure ia the voyage it is 
iier to feel than describe. 

The ship touches but seldom at the banks, for there 
are few towns, and when she does stop, it is rather for 
the sake of taking in wood than of passengers or cargo. 
A gang of women is usually waiting for us at the 
wharf, who carry on board bundles of chopped wood ; 
while all the spare population of the villages comes 
down in its sheepskins and stands looking on, munch- 
ing its cucumbers the while. Sheepskins, with tlie 
woolly side turned in, are the usual summer as well 
as winter wear of the peasants in these parts. As for 
cucumbers, the national passion for them is something 
wonderful. They are set down at every meal in hotels 
.and steamers, while the poorer folk seem to live 
p'pretty much upon them and bread. If 1 were asked to 
' diaracterise the most conspicuous externals of Russia 
in three words, they should be "'sheepskins, cucumbers, 
emeralds." ' We meet or overtake plenty of vessels, 
sometimes making slow way under sail, sometimes 
towed by a tug, sometimes working themselves up 
by the primitive contrivance of an anchor and wind- 

' The |iinfi»iiiii of fioe gems, especiall; EincrBlds. rubies, and mp- 
fhim. jon tfc ihewn in geological umJ ■oliquarum collcctiom, tcwn 
«■ to McerdoUl ttitmcnti, stuck un lu ihe gold pkla wtlk ii WL «!tn 
r matA pklum ue ovcilAid, is cxtmordinnry. 
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lass, the anchor carried up-stream for several liundred 
yards and dropped, and the ship hauled up to it by 
winding up the anchor cable with the windlass. But 
these vessels are nearly all laden either with fish from 
Astrakhan, to feed the peasantry of the central pro- 
vinces, or with iron or copper from Siberia and the 
Ural on its way to the manufacturing district of Tula. 

Local traffic there is very little; for the country is 
peopled only by peasants whose life is simple, and 
whose wants are few. Many villages are not even 
Russian, but belong to some of the various Finnish 
tribes — Tchouvasses, Tcheremisses, Mordvins — who 
formerly occupied the whole of this region, though 
most of them have now adopted, or are fast adopting, 
the religion, customs, and tongue of their Slavonic 
masters. In another half-century the country will 
be completely Russian. 

But the through traffic, as a railway man would 
say, is great and still increasing, and for its sake the 
government have taken some pains with the Volga 
navigation, which the numerous shoals and sandspits 
render very troublesome. Buoys are anchored in 
many dangerous spots, landmarks arc placed along 
the shore, and at night coloured lights are shewn. 
Although our steamer drew only four feet of water 
there were so many shoals and sandbanks about, that, 
instead of holding an even course down the middle 
of the stream, she was perpetually darting across it 
from the one shore to the other, so as to keep in the 
deepest part of the channel. Whenever one of the 
shallower parts was reached a bell was rung, which 
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'■brought some of the crew forward, and one of them 
took his place armed with a long pole, the lower part 
of which was marked in colours, just like the " stick " 
in croquet, each foot's length having a different 
colour. This pole he nimbly plunged into the water 
just before the bow, till it touched the bottom, and 
then seeing by the marks on it what the depth was, 
■Jbe sang out, "vosem," "sem," "shest" (eight, seven, 
'•ix), as the case might be, the vessel still advancing. 
As the smaller numbers began to be reached, a slight 
thrill ran through the group that watched, and when 
"piat" (five) followed, the engines were slowed or 
slopped in a moment, and we glided softly along over 
the shoal till "sem," "vosem," "deviat" (nine), follow- 
ing in succession, told that the risk of grounding was 
for the moment past. 

Watdiing these manoeuvres, and the constantly 
changing yet singularly uniform landscapes which 
revealed themselves as we rounded one promontory 
after another, time wore pleasantly on, till about noon 
oo the second day we saw the towers of the famous 
dty of Kazan rise above the low north-eastern shore, 
ukI found that there was just time to drive there and 
back in a swift droshky, so that to the end of one's 
life one might talk of having done Kazan. Though 
in our maps Kazan appears as standing on the Volga, 
it is really nearly three miles from the summer bed of 
the stream, on an eminence beyond a flat piece of 
ground over which the spring floods pour. The country 
round is so level that the hiil, which is covered by its 
I, seems quite imposing, albeit only some toA^ 
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feet high. This elevation, with the battlements of the 
kremlin wall, two or three old towers, and the blue 
and gilded domes of the churches, gives the city from 
a distance a somewhat lordly look, not unworthy of 
the former capital of a great Tatar Khanate, Inside, 
however, it is disappointing to find scarcely a trace of 
antiquity. One of the towers of the kremlin, a curious 
pyramid of brick, is said to come down from the 
days of independence, but the rest was destroyed and 
rebuilt by the Czar Ivan the Terrible (a contemporary 
of Queen Elizabeth), and the town, like most places in 
Russia, has been so often burnt down that now every- 
thing is new. Long straight streets ivith stuccoed 
houses, a university with a stiff Corinthian portico 
{cohimns also of stucco) and dreary corridors to right 
and left, official buildings without end, and shops with 
glass fronts to them, give it an air of respectability 
and civilization very different from most Russian 
towns, which are chiefly open spaces of grass or mud, 
interrupted here and there by brick cottages and 
wooden shanties. But there is nothing except a few 
slender minarets in the lower town to betray that 
Oriental character which we had been wont to asso- 
ciate with its sounding Oriental name. Among the 
people in the streets, who were few enough, there 
were some with the black sheepskin hats which the 
Tatars affect ; otherwise there was little to distinguish 
them from ordinary Russians. However, the truth 
is that the diversity of blood in all this part of the 
country gives rise to many types of face, and one 
finds it hard to say which is the true Russian. In the 
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centre, between Kief, Moscow, and Petersburg, there 
is no doubt a purer Slavonic race; but in these 
more easterly governments the Muscovites are only 
comparatively recent colonists among Finnish and 
Turkish tribes. The Tatars of Kazan, who are no 
doubt Turks, retain not only their language and 
their religion but their social usages ; they rarely or 
never intermarry with the Russians, but otherwise live 
on good enough terms with them, and do not seem to 
complain of the Christian government, which has been 
wise enough not to meddle with their faith. Since the 
fall of their Khanate three hundred years ago, they 
have rarely given any trouble, and now serve in the 
army like other subjects of the Czar. They are usually 
strong men, lithe and sinewy, of a make more spare 
than that of the Russians, and do most of the hard 
work both here, in their own country, and at Nijni 
and other trading spots along the river. In their 
faces is seen a good deal of that grave fixity which 
gives a dignity even to the humblest Oriental, and 
contrasts so markedly with the mobile features of the 
Slav. 

Sailing away from Kazan, and seeing its glittering 
towers and domes sink slowly from view into the 
boundless plain, we inquired from everyone we could 
talk to about the ruins of the ancient capital of the 
Bulgarians, which are said to exist some few miles 
from the river to the cast, huge shapeless mounds 
which are now the only memorial of a kingdom older 
than any of the Russian principalities, a kingdom 
which flourished in the sixth and sevcul\v cctvVxrcVis^ 
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before the Bulgarian hordes descended into the Danube 
valley to vex the Byzantine emperors. But no one 
knew anything of the ruins ; indeed I doubt if any one 
on board had heard of them before. Archn;ology, 
except perhaps as a branch of hagiology, has scarcely 
b^un to exist in Russia ; it is one of the latest births 
of time everywhere, and, as one may sec from the 
fate of so many of our own pre-historic monuments, 
does not commend itself to the practical mind of the 
agriculturist. The only countries in which the traveller 
finds the common people knowing and revering the 
monuments and legends of their remote past are 
Norway and Iceland, where the sagas read aloud in 
the long nights of winter from manuscripts preserved 
in lonely farm-houses, have through many generations 
fired the imagination and ennobled the life of the 
peasant, who knew no other literature and history 
than that of his own ancestors. 

Below Kazan the scenery of the river remains 
much the same for many miles. On the east the 
Kama comes in, a majestic stream, about one-third of 
a mile wide, bearing on its calm bosom flotillas of 
vessels laden with iron from Perm and the Ural, and 
tea brought by caravan across Siberia. After the 
confluence the Volga is not at first sensibly wider, but 
it grows deeper, and the steamer, instead of flitting 
like a dragon-fly hither and thither across the current, 
holds on an even course down the middle, leaving on 
the left a labyrinth of low and generally wooded isles. 
Gradually the bank on the right increases in height, 
and strata of chalk begin to crop out on its face, till 
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at last we reach the Jigoulef hills, the most beautiful 
piece of scenery on the whole river, and one which 
would be beautiful even in a country far more attractive 
than Russia. Hills four to six hundred feet high rise 
steeply on the right bank of the stream, clothed with 
luxuriant wood, beech, hazel, birch, oak, hornbeam, 
and other deciduous trees, their autumnal gold and 
scarlet mingled here and there with the dark green of 
fir clumps, their slopes cut deep by ravines and bushy 
little dells, where a patch of sunny greensward is seen 
through the boughs beside a sparkling brook. Imagine 
this wealth of wood interrupted here and there by a 
miniature cliff of blue limestone, crowning the summit 
of some jutting promontory, and the whole mirrored 
in the glassy flood that pours along, deep and strong, 
but smooth and silent as a lake, with ridge after ridge 
and bay after bay down the long vista of its banks, 
and you have a picture to which all Russia, from the 
Euxine to the Frozen Sea, cannot supply the like. The 
elements of beauty in it are so simple that one is half 
surprised to find the result so beautiful. Perhaps this 
is partly because we English are so little accustomed 
to great rivers that they make a correspondingly pro- 
found impression on us, the sense of their grandeur 
and of the tremendous part they play in the develop- 
ment of countries and nations giving them a power 
over the imagination which enhances even the visual 
perception of their beauty. 

All along this range of hills which borders the 
stream for more than twenty miles, there is not a 
house or sign of life visible ; but up bcl\\wd, otv \.Vife 

c ^ 
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level ground stretching out to the south and west, the 
land is richly cultivated, and indeed constitutes one of 
the largest and best cultivated estates in all Russia, 
the property of Count Orloff Davydoff, who owns the 
whole country enclosed in that remarkable bend of 
the Volga, which may be seen on any map of Europe 
between Simbirsk and Saratof. Just at the eastern- 
most point of the bend the river turns south, breaking 
through the Jigoulef ridge which has bordered it for 
twenty miles, and here, at the town of Samara, one 
seems suddenly to pass, as if through a gate in the 
hills, from Europe into Asia. Up to this point all 
has been green, moist, fresh-looking, the air soft 
though brilliantly clear, the grass not less juicy than 
in England, the wayside flowers and trees very similar 
to our own. if not always of the same species. But 
once through the hills, and looking away south-east 
across the boundless steppe towards Orenburg and 
the Ural river, a different climate and scenery reveal 
themselves. The air is hot and dry, the parched 
earth gapes under the sun, the hills are bare, or 
clothed only with withered weeds ; plants and shrubs 
of unfamiliar aspect appear, the whole landscape has 
a tawny torrid look, as if of an African desert. 
Henceforth, all the way to the Black Sea, one felt 
one's self in the glowing East, and seemed at a glance 
to realize the character of the wilderness that stretches 
from here all the way, a plain with scarcely a mound 
to break its monotony, to the banks of the Oxus and 
the foot of the Thian Shan mountains. 

Along the first part of this great plain the Russians 
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were then building a railway, the terminus of which, 
not quite completed, we saw at Samara. It has now 
been opened as far as Orenburg, a distance of 280 
miles, and they talk of carrying it on from Orenburg 
to Tashkend, the present capital of their dominions in 
Turkestan. The distance, however, is so great — over 
1200 miles by the present route — and money is so 
scarce, that this is not likely to be soon accomplished ; 
although it would immensely strengthen their hold 
upon Central Asia, enabling troops and supplies to 
pass from the Volga to the Jaxartes in three days, 
instead of four or five weeks. As the country is flat, 
with only one great river, the Ural or Yaik, to be 
bridged, the construction of the line would not present 
grave difficulties ; but all the wood for sleepers would 
have to be carried along as the rails were laid, the 
steppe being perfectly bare, station-houses must be 
built, men must be kept to clear the line of snow, 
and the trafiic would not for many years, or perhaps 
centuries, to come be sufiicient to cover the expenses 
of working. The Russians, who are eager to become 
a great commercial nation, would no doubt find an 
easier market for their goods in Central Asia ; but 
those countries are too thinly peopled, and too likely 
to remain so, to make even this an object of great 
consequence. If the railway is made, it will be for 
military rather than for commercial reasons. 

From Samara onwards (a town famous for the 
*' cure " of koumiss or fermented mare's milk, which 
is said to be so cflicacious in consumption and some 
other complaiats) the river sccnerj' becomes less 
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interesting. On the east, one has always the bare 
steppe, stretching farther than eye can reach in an 
unbroken flat. On the west, ridges of brown, or red, 
or yellow hills run along the river, breaking down to 
it in clifi's of limestone, the strata perfectly horizontal 
— cliffs not high enough to be fine, with never a wood, 
and seldom a village. The stream itself, though wider 
than it was above, hardly seems so, on account of the 
numerous arms, enclosing low woody islands, into 
which it divides itself. Hearing that it was stil! more 
monotonous farther down towards Astrakhan, and 
that that city, spite of its high-sounding Oriental 
name, was only a second-rate modern Russian town, 
full of dried fish and fever, we determined to quit the 
steamer at Saratof,' and travel thence to the Cau- 
casus by railway, running first west into the heart of 
the country, and then south across the great steppe 
to the Sea of Azof. By this time nearly all the cabin 
passengers had gone, but the lower deck was still 
crowded with Armenians and Persians bound for 
Astrakhan, whence they were to proceed, by another 
steamer of tlic same company, across the Caspian to 
Baku in Transcaucasia, or to Lenkoran on the fron- 
tiers of Persia. We took leave with some regret of 
these picturesque groups and of the majestic stream, 
which we never expected to see again ; and, landing 
at Saratof, climbed the high brown hills that rise above 
it to take a last look over the solemn eastern steppe, 
still for the most part left to the rude tribes of Kirghiz 
and Bashkirs that wander over it with their flocks and 
' Pronounced Saratof. 
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their tents of felt, but destined, such is the fertility 
of its soil, to wave one day from end to end with 
luxuriant harvests. 

Travellers are fond of talking of the Oriental cha- 
racter of Russia ; and though the smart saying about 
scratching Russians and finding Tatars is pretty well 
exploded (nobody can be essentially less like a 
Tatar than the Russian is), there are, no doubt, certain 
points, mostly mere externals, in which Russian towns, 
or Russian usages, recall those of the East For 
instance, the cupolas of churches are covered outside 
with tiles or iron plates of gay colours, and in the 
interior the most honourable places are the corners, 
in which, therefore, czars, patriarchs, and other great 
folk, are buried. The houses (except in the greatest 
cities) are low, buying and selling goes on chiefly in 
the bazaars, the horses carry loud jangling bells, people 
prostrate themselves at worship, instead of merely 
bowing or kneeling ; and when you ask for water, 
instead of giving you a basin, they pour water on 
your hands. Such resemblances as these are only 
natural ; the wonder is, considering that Russia had 
for many centuries closer relations with the East than 
with the West, that there are not many more of them. 
What is far more curious is to find on the Volga so 
many things and ways in Russia which remind one of 
America ; points of resemblance between nations 
apparently as far removed from one another in man- 
ners, religion, history, and government, as they arc in 
space. I amused myself in noting down some of 
these points of resemblance — those which arc merely 
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external and accidental, as well as those which really 
have a meaning — and give the Ust for what it is worth. 

Both are big countries. Their extent is immense^ 
and everything in them is on a vast scale — rivers, 
forests, lakes, distances. One thinks littieof a journey 
of a thousand miles. Land, being so abundant, is of 
little value ; hence, partly, it is that in both a town 
covers so great an area, with its wide streets, its 
gardens, its unutilized open spaces. Hence we find in 
the middle of settled districts ground that has never 
been touched by plough, or spade, or axe. Hence 
agriculture is apt to be wasteful, because, when the 
soil grows less productive, he who tills it can move 
elsewhere. 

Both are new countries. Although the Russian 
race and kingdom are old enough, they have occupied 
most of their present territory no longer than our 
colonists America, while they have been learning the 
arts of civilization only since the days of Peter the 
Great, and have acquired them very imperfectly even 
now. Material development is therefore still incom- 
plete, and is the first thing in every one's thoughts, 
the thing to which the energies of the people are 
mainly devoted Literature and science have struck 
root, but have not yet had time to grow high or spread 
their branches. Things are still pretty much in the 
rough, — have what we should call a colonial air about 
them ; streets are ill-paved, public buildings are un- 
finished, there is a mixture of magnificent designs 
with imperfect accomplishment. It is chiefly raw 
material that the country produces, timber, corn, and 
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cattle ; the finer kinds of manufacture are still back* 
ward, and so, on the whole, is art The general want 
of settledness is seen in the ease with which the popu- 
lation move from place to place. Single workmen 
wander over the whole country ; a peasant family 
thinks little of migrating from the central provinces to 
the steppes of the far south. 

Both are countries whose interest lies in the future 
rather than in the past. Indeed Russia has less of a 
past than America, seeing that the latter has the past 
of England, whereas Russian history is a ver}^ twilight 
sort of business till the great Polish war of the six- 
teenth century. Names of czars and patriarchs can be 
given, and a few famous battles fixed, but in the main 
it is an uncertain as well as dreary record of family 
quarrels between savage princes and incessant border 
warfare with the Tatar hordes. Russia has compara- 
tively few great characters or great historic scenes to 
look back to ; all the more, therefore, must she look 
forward and scan the new horizon that rises towards 
her. Like America, she sees a prodigious territory, 
much of it wonderfully fertile, magnificent stores of 
minerals, undeveloped regions lying beyond the limits 
of her present settlements ; and she cannot but indulge 
in many schemes and fancies for the future. An edu- 
cated Russian, like an American, is penetrated by a 
sense of the great destiny reserved for his country, 
and is apt to carry the sort of sanguine temperament 
which this feeling breeds into his private concerns. 
People venture boldly, live expensively, enjoy and 
indulge the moment, confident that things will some- 
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how come right in the long run. No nations are so 
fond of speculating, writing and talking about them- 
selves ' ; readers of Turgenef need only be reminded 
of what goes on among the Russians at Baden-Baden, 
in his famous novel ' Smoke,' which gave so much 
offence at home. Not unconnected with this is their 
tendency to sudden impressions and waves of feeling. 
Naturally a susceptible, perhaps an inconstant, cer- 
tainly an impatient, people, the Russians are apt to be 
intoxicated by the last new idea or doctrine ; and 
their lively sympathy makes a feeling, belief, enthu- 
siasm, that has once been started, spread like wild-fire 
through the whole educated, sometimes even down 
into the uneducated, class. This is less the case in 
America, but several of the political and social move- 
ments we can remember there, like Know-not hingism 
and (in a somewhat different way) the women's whisky 
war, seem to illustrate the same kind of temper. 

Being new, and feeling themselves new, both are 
extremely sensitive to the opinion of older countries, 
and anxious sometimes to compel, more often to con- 
ciliate, the admiration of their neighbours. In Russia, 
as in America, the first question put to the stranger is, 
"What do you think of our country ?" and an appre- 
ciative answer is received with a thrill of pleasure 
which a German or an English breast would never 
experience on the like occasion. With all their 
patriotic self-confidence, they have a consciousness of 
having but just entered the circle of civilization, and 
are pleased to be re-assured. They are, therefore, like 
' Thu, howerci, has very much diminished in America of itle yeus. 
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the Americans, eager to learn what foreigners think of 
them, they do everything they can to set off the good 
points of the country, both physical and social ; and 
they are apt to be unduly annoyed at hostile criticism, 
even when it proceeds from foolish or ignorant people. 
It is partly perhaps for the same reason, as well as 
from the dominant officialism, that they are more par- 
ticular in some small points of social etiquette (the 
wearing a black coat, for instance, or the use of appro- 
priate titles in addressing a comparative stranger) 
than people are in countries where the rules of eti- 
quette are so old that every educated man may be 
assumed to know them. It docs not satisfy them 
that their material greatness should be fully admitted ; 
they wish to be recognized as the equals of Western 
Europe in social and intellectual progress, and insist, 
as many American writers used to do, on their mission 
to diffuse new economical and social principles. 

Among minor points of similarity that strike one, 
may be named the mysterious element that underlies 
their politics — here, as in America, one hears a great 
deal of talk about secret societies, and cannot make 
out what these societies really amount to ; the attitude 
of women, who are here more aspiring, independent, 
and, in the slang sense of the term, " advanced," than 
anywhere else in Europe ; the development of strange 
sects, such as the Duchobortz and Molokans, and 
semi-religious, semi-socialist communities ; the for- 
wardness of children, who arc much more seen and 
indulged than in France or Germany ; the costliness 
of inns, of living, of manufactured goods, indeed of 
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almost everything except locomotion ; the corruption 
ofofficials(orat least the general belief in such corrup- 
tion, for whether it really exists I do not venture to 
pronounce) ; even the structure of railway cars and 
steamboats, which seems to have been borrowed from 
America, and is certainly preferable to what one finds 
in the rest of Europe ; and, lastly, the general good- 
nature and easy-going friendly ways of the people, 
who, like the Americans, are far more willing to make 
friends with and do their best for a stranger, if only 
he will shew some little politeness and some little 
interest in the country, than are either the French, or 
the Germans, or ourselves. 

Of course I am not insensible to the many striking 
contrasts between the two nations, the most striking 
of which is that in Russia there is, speaking broadly, 
no middle class, but only an upper and a lower, and 
that lower almost entirely uneducated and politically 
powerless. In America there is nothing but middle- 
class, a middle-class which is well-taught, intelligent, 
political to the marrow of its bones. Any one can 
draw out for himself all the differences which flow 
from this one, and from the singular unlikeness of 
religions. But the curious thing is to find in the face 
of these differences so many points of resemblance. 

Saratof is one of the largest towns in Russia — that 
Is to say, it has a population of So,ooo people, scat- 
tered over a space of some four or five miles square, 
the meanest streets being as wide as Regent Street, and 
the main ones twice as wide. It lies high above the 
Volga in a shelf-like recess among the bare hills, burnt 
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up in August to a dismal brown, and so dry that a dust« 
cloud raised by the least wind is perpetually hanging 
over the town, just as smoke-clouds do over Sheffield 
or Manchester. Like most towns in Russia, it has 
absolutely nothing in the way of a sight, not even a 
provincial museum or an old church ; everything is 
modern, common-place, and uninteresting, and life 
itself, one would think, must partake of the same 
character. The only thing to remember it by, besides 
its splendid situation, looking out over the Volga and 
the great steppe, was the more than usually large 
proportion of Germans among the people, a lucky 
thing for the traveller asking his way, and one which 
gave to many of the houses an appearance of snug 
neatness distinctly Teutonic; for though your Slav 
is sometimes magnificent, he is rarely comfortable. 
All this part of Russia, down the river as far as 
Tzaritsyn, is full of German colonies, planted by 
Catherine II. in the hope that they would teach 
cleanliness, neatness, and comfort, and, above all, 
good methods of agriculture, to their Russian neigh- 
bours — a hope which has not been realized, for they 
have remained for the most part quite distinct, living 
in their own villages, not intermarrying with the 
Muscovites, often remaining ignorant of their lan- 
guage. By far the most prosperous of these colonies 
belong to the Mennonite or Moravian persuasions, 
who thrive as the Quaker colonists throve in America. 
But now one hears that they arc mostly leaving Russia 
altogether, fearing the enforcement of the new law of 
universal conscription. To them, who Vvo\d \\;x.t ^ 
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sin, service in the army would be a serious matter ; 
and they appeal to the promise Catherine made that 
they should never be so required to violate their 
conscientious scruples. The government is per- 
plexed : it does not wish to break faith, but, like all 
governments, it hates making exceptions, especially 
invidious exceptions in favour of people who do not 
hold the national faith. 

At Saratofwe took the railway which carried us 
with only two changes of carriage all the way to the 
foot of the Caucasus, a journey of i loo miles, which 
occupied from Sunday afternoon to Wednesday 
afternoon. Wc had intended to descend the Volga as 
far as Tzaritsyn, cross over to the Don at Kalatch, 
and descend the Don by steamer ; but finding that 
there was only one, or at most two steamers a week 
on the Don, that the steamer would probably have 
started from Kalatch just before we arrived there, 
that the duration of her voyage could not even be 
guessed at, since most of the time was spent in 
getting her off the sandbanks on which she was con- 
stantly grounding, and finally that the only way of 
escaping the voracious crowds of mosquitoes was 
to fling oneself into the river, which, however, was 
too shallow to afford the relief of drowning, we aban- 
doned this idea, and preferred even the fatigue of 
seventy continuous hours in a railway car. Fortu- 
nately that fatigue turned out a great deal less than 
we had expected. In no country, except America, 
is railway travelling so easy, I might almost say 
enjoyable, as in Russia, if only you arc not in a 
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hurry to get over the ground The cars have a pass- 
age down the middle, and a little platform at each 
end where you may stand when the dust is not too 
dbtressing. The seats, e\'en in the second class, are 
wide, low, and comfortable, and they can be pulled 
out in such a way as to form an excellent couch, where 
one can sleep soundly all night long. In the first 
class there are luxurious couches, both for night and 
day. The pace never exceeds, and seldom reaches, 
twenty miles an hour, so that one is not much shaken, 
and can read without injur)" to the eyes. Excellent 
refreshment-rooms are provided at intervals of three 
or four hours, at all of which the passengers dismount 
and take a hearty meal, washed down by vodka or 
by countless glasses of lemon-flavoured tea, weak no 
doubt, but of a flavour such as one never gets in an 
English hotel. One has ample time, not only to eat 
at these stations, but to get out and walk up and down 
at most of the others. Except upon such lines as that 
from St Petersbui^ to Moscow, or Moscow to Nijni 
Novgorod, the number of passengers is not so great 
as to crowd the carriage, and you can generally And 
somebody who talks French or German (most pro- 
bably a German himselO» and is pleased at the oppor- 
tunity of airing his knowledge. Partly from those 
facilities for moving about, partly from the interest 
of seeing a new bit of country', we stepped out of the 
train after three nights and three days less tired 
than one usually is by a journey from London to 
Edinburgh. 
The scenery of this vast region, which iVvc "Dow ;sl\v^ 
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its tributaries drain, is intensely monotonous, so 
monotonous that its uniformity almost rises to gran- 
deur. From Saratof the railway climbs the slope of 
the hills that border the \'olga, whose bed is here 
little above the ocean (the Caspian being, as every- 
body knows, some eighty feet below the Black Sea), 
and comes out on a wide slightly rolling upland, not 
wholly unlike the country round Newmarket, only 
that it is more bare of wood. Then it passes through 
a land most of which is cultivated, and which is, indeed, 
of extraordinary fertility, for here we are in the famous 
black soil region, but where scarcely a sign of human 
life is visible. The villages are few, and a solitary 
farmhouse is almost unheard of; the Russian peasant 
is gregarious, and apparently does not mind having to 
walk a good many miles to his work. The fields are 
not divided, or rather there are no fields at all, but 
one vast open space, in which the different crops run 
in long parallel patches, corn and buckwheat predo- 
minating. The greenness of Northern Russia is utterly 
gone : everything is dry, bare, dusty ; a stream seldom 
appears, and when it does, is muddy and sluggish. 
The houses of the peasantry, which further north 
towards the forest country are always of wood, are 
here mostly of clay, strengthened possibly by a few 
bricks or wattles. They are wretched enough, yet not 
so much worse than those of our agricultural labourers 
on backward estates. Sometimes one sees on the 
skirts of a village a pretty large farm standing not 
without evidences of wealth, but there is mostly an 
untidy look about it — haystacks tumbling over, fences 
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ill-kept, nothing trim or finished. The bucolic Rus- 
sian has no gift for neatness, any more than his urban 
brother has for comfort 

As the line runs farther west, past Tambof, famous 
for its horses, Kozlof,^ a junction for a line from the 
north, and Griazi, a still greater junction, where the 
train from Moscow to the Caucasus joins us, the 
country grows flatter and also somewhat better wooded. 
Between Griazi and Voronej, the next considerable 
place, one runs through an unbroken forest of beech 
for eight or ten miles, a forest, however, as is mostly 
the case in Russia, whose trees do not exceed twenty- 
five or thirty feet in height, and which has therefore 
nothing of forest gloom or forest grandeur about it ; 
it is only land covered with trees. After Voronej, a 
handsome-looking town which runs along the steep 
westerly bank of the Don — here, too, as on the Volga, 
the right bank is the steep one — the woods finally dis- 
appear, and one enters the true steppe, that strange, 
solitar>% dreary region, whose few features it is so 
easy to describe in words, but the general impression 
of which I do not know how to convey. Our train 
traversed it during an entire afternoon, night, and day, 
from Voronej to Rostof, at the mouth of the Don, so 

* .t /r.^/vs of Kozlof. a story is told in Rnsbia to illustrate the domi- 
nance of the ( 'crmans, and the supposctl dislike to them of the present 
heir to the throne, which is as follows. At a review a ^reat numlnrr of 
officer i were being presented to the C/arevitch. One after another 
come> forward bearini; a German name, till at length the name of a 
Certain Lieutenant Kozlof is called out. '*At la^t a Ku^si.ui," cried 
Lhe heir to the throne. '* Lieutenant Ko/lof, 1 \\ish you »uccev> in your 



career." 
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the impression had time to sink in. The northern 
half of it is perfectly flat, as flat as a table or a pan- 
cake, and is mostly all cultivated, being, indeed, as 
rich a bit of soil as there is in Europe. The corn had 
ali been reaped when we passed, but even from 
the stubble one could partly judge how heavy the 
harvest had been, and where the plough was at work 
could admire the deep black friable loam which has 
gone on till now, and will go on for many a year 
to come, producing noble crops without the aid of 
manure. Further south the country rises into a 
great waving table-land, not unlike some parts of 
the Sussex downs or the moors of Western York- 
shire, traversed by long broad-backed ridges between 
which lie wide shallow hollows. Here, except in the 
river bottoms, the land is mostly untouched by culti- 
vation, some of it roamed over by sheep and oxen, 
much of it altogether desolate, all of it open and un- 
enclosed. It is fertile in the main, and would support 
a population almost as large again as that of Russia is 
now. Whatever Russia may want, she does not want 
land, and has no occasion to annex Bulgaria or 
Armenia, or any other country to provide an outlet 
for her superfluous children. No rock appears, except 
here and there a tiny chalk clifl; and farther south 
beds of sandstone and shale in the railway cuttings j 
no tree, except willows and poplars along the streams, 
and occasionally some bushes round one of the few 
villages that nestle in the hollows ; no detached houses 
anywhere. Hour after hour the train journeys on 
through a silent wilderness of brown scorched grass 
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atid withered weeds,^ climbing or descending in long 
sweeps the swelling downs, now catching sight of a 
herd of cattle in the distance, now caught by a dust 
storm which the strong wind drives careering over the 
expanse, but with the same unchanging horizon all 
round, the same sense of motion without progress, 
which those who have crossed the ocean know so 
wclL Even now, with a bright sun overhead, the 
dreariness and loneliness were almost terrible ; what 
must they be in winter, when north-eastern gales 
howl over the waste of snow ? Yet even in this 
dreariness there is a certain strange charm. Looking 
from one of these billowy ridgc-tops across the vast 
expanse, with the wide blue sky vaulted over it, full 
of that intense luminous clearness which marks the 
East, glowing at sunrise and sunset with the richest 
hues, you come to feel that there is a beauty of 
the plain not less solemn and inspiring than that 
of the mountain. 

Traversing this steppe for two whole days enables 
one to understand the kind of impression that Scythia 
made on the imagination of the Greeks : how all 
sorts of wonders and horrors, like those Herodotus 
relates, were credible about the peoples that roamed 
over these wilds ; how terrible to their neighbours, how 
inaccessible and unconquerable themselves, they must 
have seemed to the natives of the sunny shores of the 

' The plants ap])cared, so far as one could make them (.*ut from the 
train, to be still mostly of Hritish genera. There were several JWv^i^Nitc.iu' 
and Labiatae^ an ArUmisia^ a pretty puipliNh Statu fy a small-tlowered. 
moch'branching Z)fViM/A«j, and everywhere AchiUaca milUjouum^yxMxQh 
seems to be the commonest of all m eeds in Ku:»^ia. 

I) 2 
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JEgcan. One realizes also how emphatically this U 
the undefended side of Europe, the open space through 
which all the Asiatic hordes, Huns, Alans, Avars, 
Bulgarians, Mongols entered, their cavalry darting 
over the steppe in search of enemies or booty, their 
waggons following with their families and cattle, un- 
checked, except now and then by some great riv?r, 
which, if it were too deep to ford, they crossed upon 
inflated skins. One understands what was the 
nature of the warfare that raged for so many 
centuries here between the Russians of Moscow 
and Kief, gradually pushing fonvard to the south 
and east, and the nomad tribes, whom they slowly 
subdued or dispossessed — Khazars. Polovtzi, Petch- 
enegs, Komans, Tatars of various names, who were 
wont to scour across these plains on horseback plun- 
dering and burning every outlying settlement, and 
returning to the banks of the Volga or the Lower Don 
before the Russians had gathered to resist them. 
And turning from the past to the future, one specu- 
lates on the aspect which this vast and fertile territory 
will present a century or two hence when it has been 
all brought under cultivation, when populous towns 
will have arisen, when coal mines will have been 
opened, and yellow harvests be waving all over 
these now lonely downs. If Russia is then still 
Russia, a nation one in sentiment and faith, swayed 
by a single will, she will have become a tremendous 
power in the world. But, meantime, colonization 
goes on slowly ; the future of the Russian govern- 
ment and people is out of all prediction, and Europe i 
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itself may have changed in some way that would 
make our present calculations vain. One need not 
be too sanguine or too apprehensive of the future 
when it is remembered that about the future there 
is only one thing that can be positively asserted, to 
wit, that it will turn out not in the least like what 
the shrewdest observers expect. Of all the prophe- 
cies that philosophers or statesmen have made, from 
Aristotle to De Tocqueville, how many have come 
true? It is hard enough to say what ought to be 
done next year ; and next century may surely be left 
to take care of itself. Moral and social causes are so 
much more powerful than physical ones, or, to speak 
more exactly, so often turn physical causes in an un- 
expected direction, that there is really no reason why 
an Englishman or a German should look on the 
material growth of Russia with alarm. 

As one approaches the Sea of Azof, the steppe 
descends pretty steeply towards the south, and near 
the low ground forms some little cliffs which may 
perhaps be the origin of the name Kprjfivoi, (the 
Crags) which Herodotus gives to the emporium of 
the Greek traders in Scythia, at the north-cast corner 
of the Maeotis. Here, at the modem town of Rostof, 
the Don comes down, a broad muddy stream that 
dawdles along through a mesh of sandbanks to that 
wretched Sea of Azof which the ancients, considering 
its shallowness, and the fact that its water is almost 
quite fresh, more appropriately called a marsh. It 
is even shallower now than it was then, and grows 
shallower every year, not only by the action of the 
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Don pouring in mud, but also by that of the sea 
captains who sail up to Taganrog or Rostof for corn. 
Having no cargo to fetch with them, they mostly 
come "in bailast," and this ballast they fling over- 
board somewhere between the Straits of Kcrtch and 
Taganrog, thus forming shoals all along the track of 
navigation, on which the next comer runs aground. 
The government has threatened penalties on those 
who are detected, but detection is no easy matter. 
The trade from the Don is not only in com, shipped 
here in vast quantities, but also in wine, which is 
pretty largely grown along the lower course of the 
stream, and is very tolerable drinking. It is con- 
sumed almost entirely by the Russians, who are 
especially fond of the effervescing sort which they 
call Don champagne. Nowhere in European Russia, 
except here and in the Crimea, some of whose wines 
are excellent, docs the grape seem to be regularly 
cultivated. 

A dense haze filled the air as we crossed the Don, 
caused either by the dust-storms which the wind 
raised, or by the smoke of steppe-fires, and cut off 
such view towards the sea as the flatness of the 
ground would have permitted. Soon we were again 
in the grassy wilderness, hundreds of miles wide, that 
lies between the Don and the Caucasus. Fires were 
blazing all over the steppe, whether accidental or lit 
for the sake of improving the pasture, I do not know I 
the effect, at any rate, was extremely fine when night 
came on, though the grass was too short to give 
either the volume of biaze or the swift progress 
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which makes a prairie fire so splendid and terrible. 
I say '* grass " from habit, but in reality it is rather 
weeds than a carpet of herbage that are to be found 
on the steppe, at least in autumn ; weeds whose 
flowers, especially one of a clear light yellow which 
reminded me of a small hollyhock, pleasantly diversify 
the plain, but which seldom rise over two feet from 
the ground. However, as they have gone on living 
and dying and burying themselves for myriads of 
years on this soil, they must have accumulated a 
considerable depth of vegetable mould, of which the 
settler now reaps the benefit All this country is now 
beginning to be settled, not indeed at an American 
pace, but sufficiently for a visitor who returns every 
fifth or sixth year to notice the difference. There are 
so few villages visible that one finds it hard to know 
where the settlers live ; however, the sight of haycocks 
right and left of the line, and less frequently of stubble 
fields whence the corn has just been lifted, proves 
well enough that inhabitants there must be some* 
where. Though every ten or fifteen miles there is a 
station, a station does not in Russia imply that there 
is any likelihood of passengers ; it is a place for the 
train to stop, for tumblers of tea to be consumed, for 
people to stretch themselves, for the station-master to 
exchange remarks with the engine-driver. There is 
but one train in the day ; so its arrival is something 
of an event in the neighbourhood, and not to be 
treated lightly. Few of these stations had villages 
attached. All through this region, as elsewhere in 
Russia, one never sees a solitary house, or even a 
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group of houses, and unless a village happens to be 
in sight, the country seems, according to the season, 
a green or a brown wilderness, unbroken by tree or 
bedg& Hereabouts there is not even the chance of 
seeing a wandering horde of Kalmucks, for that in- 
teresting race, who are nearly all Buddhists, and, as 
most ethnologists hold, of Mongol stock, dislike the 
neighbourhood of Russian colonists, and keep more 
to the east along the Lower Volga, and by the shores 
of the Caspian, where the steppe is mostly salt, and 
therefore less fit for agriculture. It was a disappoint- 
ment not to meet with this last remnant of the hosts 
of Zinghis Khan, dwelling in felt tents, and worship- 
ping the Dalai Lama ; but the world is large, and 
one cannot see everything in it. 

As one gets southward, the country grows rather 
more uneven, and long smooth ridges, mostly of gravel, 
but sometimes shewing sections of sandstone or lime- 
stone strata, where a gully, the bed of some winter 
stream, has cut through them, run across the plain. 
There are few rivers, but a good many muddy ponds, 
in which cattle are trj-ing to find refuge from the 
scorching air. Who they belong to does not appear, 
for the long straggling villages of mud-built rudely- 
thatched houses come at intervals of many miles. 
Hitherto there had been no sign of the proximity of 
the Caucasus, except the sight of the strong flood 
of the Kuban, whose muddy white, ugly in itself, 
but lovely to the eyes of a mountaineer, proclaimed it 
glacier-born. But now, some eighteen hours after 
we had left Rostof, several sharp craggy bills of 
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limestone rose on the southern horizon, and behind 
them, dimly seen under brooding clouds, appeared a 
huge mass of high land, stretching east and west 
further than the eye could follow. It was the Caucasus, 
and all the weariness of the steppe and the railway 
was foi^otten in a moment, when, after the two thou- 
sand miles of plain we had traversed from the Gulf of 
Bothnia hither, we saw the majestic chain unroll itself 
before us. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE CAUCASUS. 

In the days of the Crimean War, when the Caucasus 
first drew the attention of the Western world, English- 
men mostly thought of it as a chain of snowy moun- 
tains running from the Straits of Kcrtch to the 
Caspian Sea, inhabited by a race of patriotic heroes 
and beautiful women, called Circassians, who main- 
tained perpetual strife against the encroaching Mus- 
covite. Since then travellers have begun to penetrate 
it, and some of our own countrymen have even scaled 
its loftiest summits. But our conceptions are still so 
vague that there will be no harm in making some 
general remarks on the range before I describe what 
I saw in traversing it 

It is really a chain, that is to say, a long and com- 
paratively narrow strip of high land sloping steeply 
both ways from its central axis ; whereas many of our 
so-called mountain ranges are rather, like the Hima- 
layas, the edges of plateaux, or, like the Andes, them- 
selves a vast plateau with isolated eruptive masses 
scattered over its surface. It is, however, by no 
means, as the old maps represent it, a uniform chain, 
but rather consists of three sufficiently well marked 
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divisions. First, we have the western section, lying 
along the Black Sea coast, where it is comparatively 
low, indeed, in the north-west little more than a line 
of insignificant hills, and mostly covered with wood. 
The first considerable heights begin about the fort of 
Gagri, fifty miles west-north-west of Sukhum Kaleh, 
where one peak reaches 9000 feet. Next comes the 
central section, from the neighbourhood of Sukhum 
Kaleh, a well-known Black Sea port, eastward as far 
as Mount Kazbek and the Dariel Pass. This is the 
loftiest and grandest part, having many summits that 
rise far above the line of perpetual snow, and at least 
seven exceeding 15,000 feet, deep and gloriously 
wooded valleys ; ample seas of ice surrounding the 
great peaks. Lastly, there is the eastern section, which 
is almost conterminous with (and which I shall there- 
fore call by the name of) Daghestan, the " Mountain 
Land," extending from the Dariel Pass to the Caspian 
Sea. Here the heights are not quite so great, though 
three or four peaks exceed 1 3,000 feet, and one, the 
extinct volcano of Basarjusi, reaches 14,722 feet 
There is of course, therefore, much less snow and ice. 
The ninge splits, throwing out, some forty miles east 
of the Dariel road, a great spur to the north-east, 
crowned by several lofty glacier peaks, while the main 
axis runs south-cast at a uniform elevation of 10,000 
or 1 1,000 feet, till it rises for the last time in the summit 
of Basarjusi. In the angle between the above men- 
tioned spur and the main chain lies Daghestan, a 
wide table-land, intersected by profound gorges, itself 
mostly bare of wood, but throwing otT to the north a 
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sort of buttress of hilly country, which sinks gradually 
into the great Kalmuck Steppe. Approaching the 
Caspian, the declivities become gentler, the summits 
lower, the country altogether more open ; so that here 
the people dwelling to the south found it necessary to 
protect themselves from the irruptions of the bar- 
barous tribes of the northern steppe by the erection 
of a mighty rampart, the so-called Caucasian Wall, 
remains of which may still be seen near the port of 
Derbcnd, on the Caspian coast. 

The length of the whole mountain country, from 
Taman, on the Sea of Azov, to the peninsula of 
Apsheron, on the Caspian, is about 800 miles ; its 
greatest width, in Daghestan, about 120. 

Orographically, the most remarkable features of 
the Caucasus are the simplicity of its structure, the 
steepness of its declivities, and its great persistent 
altitude through the central and eastern sections. 
Unlike the Alps and the Rocky Mountains, it does 
not throw out, or rather split up into, any long second- 
ary ranges parallel to one another; I mean such 
ranges as the Bernese Alps or the great Vorarlbei^ 
ridge to the north of the Inn. Nearly all the higher 
branch chains, and by consequence nearly all the 
valleys, are at right angles to the main axis, and are 
therefore comparatively short All the loftiest sum- 
mits are on or close to the watershed, which may be 
taken as being in the Caucasus generally coincident 
with the axis of elevation. One may conclude from 
this that the elevating forces acted (again speaking 
generally, for there are exceptions) along one or two 
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lines only,^ and acted there with an intensity which is 
fairly represented by the prodigious height of the 
great summits. Several of these, and notably Elbruz 
and Kazbek, are volcanic, both composed of trachyte, 
and Elbruz — according to Mr. Freshfield, who, with 
Messrs. Tucker and Moore, first ascended it — showing 
traces of a crater at the top. The other great peaks 
of the central section, such as Koschtantau, are be- 
lieved to be mostly granitic ; while in Daghestan it is 
asserted that limestone rocks are found to form nearly 
all the loftiest summits. Every one knows that the 
height of the peaks of a mountain chain is quite a 
different thing from the average height of its water- 
shed. In the Pyrenees, for instance, the average of 
the watershed is higher than in the Alps, though the 
tops are very much lower. In the Caucasus this per- 
sistency of elevation is even more remarkable. For 
some two hundred miles east from Sukhum Kalch, 
there is no point where the range sinks below 8000 
feet, and very fe\v where it is nearly as low ; whereas 
in the Alps one has a good many passes across the 
main chain between 4000 and 50CX) feet high. The 
consequence of this is that there are only two passes 
across the Caucasus which are practically used by 
travellers, those of the Daricl and the Mamisson (a 
little farther west than the Daricl), and only one, the 

' The geoloijical structure of the chain is still imperfectly known ; 
but there seems reasiin to l>elieve that in the central section there are 
two {larallel axes of upheaval not far apart from one ant>ther, the 
D^)rthemmo>t of which is also, in the western part of that section, the 
watershed, vihilc farther east the southern axis divides the stream 
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Dariel, which is traversed by a road practicable for 
wheeled carriages. 

These physical features naturally impress a peculiar 
character upon the scenery of the Caucasus. First of 
all, they give it a certain want of variety. You do 
not, as in the Alps, see, when you reach a lofty point 
of outlook, snow mountains lying all around you in 
different ranges or knots ; as, from the Aeg^ischhom> 
one sees the Finsteraarhom and Jungfrau group to 
the north, and the icy giants of Zermatt to the south, 
or as, from the Sasso di Pelmo or Marmolata in the 
Venetian Alps, with snow-capped summits rising on 
either hand, you can trace the vast arc of Noric and 
Rhactian snows from the Tauern of Gastein to the 
far-off crags of the Ortler. There is not the same 
richness of re-grouping among the great mountains, 
discerned from different points, as one has among the 
numerous parallel chains of the Alps. Then, secondly, 
there is a complete want of lakes, which usually occur 
where a ridge more or less parallel to the axis turns 
the course of a valley, or at any rate where the general 
declivity is not very abrupt No tarn bigger than 
Buttcrmere or Loch Achray seems to have been 
discovered in the whole length of the Caucasus. 
This defect the rivers do not atone for, since in 
the central section they are muddy glacier torrents, 
and in the eastern the dr>'ness of the climate and 
want of glacier reser\'oirs leaves them insignificant. 
And with this there is in many parts a want of 
the gentler elements of picturesque beauty which act 
as a foil to the severe grandeur of snow landscapes 
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and inner gorges of the mountains, relieve the mind 
from their gloom and terror, and enable it to return 
with fresh enjoyment to scenery that taxes all its 
powers. 

Against these drawbacks there are to be set the 
magnificent scale on which the Caucasus is built, and 
the extraordinary boldness of its lines. On the north, 
especially, it rises in some places like a wall, the 
snowy tops seeming to run down with a steeply fall- 
ing, unbroken ridge into the dead flat of the steppe. 
The goi^es are deeper and more savage, the summits 
mount with a more imposing steepness, than one sees 
elsewhere in Europe ; and in some of liie southern 
valleys, especially those of the Ingur and Kodor, to 
the south-west of Elbruz, the forests have a tropical 
luxuriance, for which no parallel can be found nearer 
than India or South America. What Dr. Hooker, in 
his ' Himalayan Journals ' (most delightful among 
books of scientific travel), says of the Himalayas as 
compared with the Alps is true of the Caucasus also, 
though in a less degree. They are not so beautiful as 
the Alps, but they are more majestic One is less 
charmed, but more awed. And this impression of awe 
is heightened by the fact, that in the Caucasus there 
is so much less of human life and histor>' than in the 
Alps. Instead of groups of cheerful chdlcts, sur- 
rounded by herds of cattle browsing on the lofty 
pastures up to the very edge of the glacier, one finds 
either solitude or at most a dingy stone or log-built 
hut Few corn-fields are seen waving in the valleys, 
such as the climber descries from the summit of the 
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Jungfrau or the Todi. There are no passes that have 
echoed to the tramp of armies ; no towns, congesta 
manu praeruptis oppida saxis, that have been the 
strongholds of ancient freedom or the bulwarks of 
hostile empires. Nature alone speaks to the traveller, 
and speaks in her sternest accents. 

Nevertheless, the Caucasus has a profound historical 
importance, and that importance depends in a remark- 
able manner on the peculiar physical character which 
I have endeavoured to describe. It is just because 
the chain is so steep and with an axis so uninter- 
ruptedly lofty that it has formed in all ages an im- 
passable barrier between the nomad peoples who 
roamed over the northern steppes and the more 
civilized and settled races dwelling to the south, in 
the valleys of the Kur and Aras, the Phasis and the 
Euphrates. From the beginning of history the 
Caucasus is to the civilized nations, both Greek and 
Oriental, the boundary of geographical knowledge — 
indeed, the boundary of the world itself. Beyond it 
all is fable and mystery, not only to Herodotus, but 
even to Strabo and Ptolemy. Pompey, in the last 
Mithridatic war, led the Roman legions as far as its 
southern foot, defeating the Iberians in a battle near 
the spot where the Darie! road emerges from the 
mountains above Tiflis. Some centuries later, the 
armies of Justinian repeatedly disputed with those of 
Chosroes Nushirvan the possession of Imerltia, and 
sometimes advanced their outposts far up into the 
gorges of the hills above Gori and Suram. But 
neither Roman nor Persian ever crossed to the north. 
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or endeavoured to hold any part of the mountain 
country in permanent subjection. So, too, the waves 
of barbarian conquest that successively descended 
from the Ural and the Altai across the plains of the 
Caspian fretted and foamed in vain against this 
gigantic wall, and were forced to seek their ingress 
to the southern countries either to the east of the 
Caspian into Iran, or round the northern shores of 
the Black Sea towards the Danube valley. In this 
respect there is a singular contrast between the case of 
the Alps and that of the Caucasus. Since the days 
when the Rhaetians saw Drusus, " like the bird that 
bears Jove's thunderbolt," carrying war into the valleys 
of the Inn and Drave, there has never been a time 
(save during the seventh and eighth centuries), down 
till the cession of Venetia in 1866, when regions on 
both sides of the Alps have not, either practically or 
nominally, formed parts of the same empire — Roman, 
or Romano-Germanic, or Austrian ; whereas the 
countries immediately to the north and south of the 
Caucasus have never obeyed the same ruler (except, 
perhaps, in the lifetime of Zinghis Khan), until Russia 
established herself in Georgia at the beginning of this 
century. So, too, while commerce has in all ages gone 
on pretty briskly across the Alps, there has been 
none, so far as can be made out, over the few and 
difficult passes which the Caucasus presents. Greek 
traders from the colonies on the Pontic coast pene- 
trated to the foot of the mountains long before the 
Christian era, as Genoese traders did in the middle 
ages; but we hear of no one crossing them or ex- 
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ploriiig their recesses. What little trade there was 
crept up by Derbend, between the Caspian and the 
hills, from Persia to the north. In them, as in the 
other mysterious boundary of the ancient world, the 
Pillars of Hercules, the Greeks laid the scene of my- 
thological exploits and marvels. Colchis, to which 
the Argo sailed, lay under their shadow ; Prometheus 
was chained to one of their towering rocks ; near them 
dwelt the man-hating Amazons ; beyond them gold- 
guarding griffins and one*eyed Arimaspians carried 
on perpetual war. So it remained for many cen- 
turies, down to the days of Marco Polo and Mande- 
ville, in the east as well as in the west. Readers of the 
Arabian Nights will remember that there Mount Kaf 
is the limit of the world, and the usual threat of a 
magician to an obstinate sultan is, " I will transport 
thy city beyond Mount Kaf, and transform all the 
people in it into stones," 

It is true, no doubt, that this complete absence, 
down till quite recent times, of knowledge about the 
Caucasus, and of attempts to carry trade or conquest 
into it from the south, is partly due to the uninviting 
nature of the countries beyond, and to the fact that, 
so far as trade was concerned, even the stormy 
Euxine provided an easier route to Scythia, But a 
good deal must be ascribed to the peculiarly difficult 
and impracticable character of the chain itself, which 
not only stopped armies and caravans, but kept the 
inhabitants in a state of isolation and barbarism. 
One of the most remarkable characteristics of the 
Caucasus is that, while it has acted as a barrier be- 
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tween the north and the south, stopping and turning 
aside the movements of population, it has also pre- 
served within its sheltered recesses fragments of the 
different peoples who from time to time have passed 
by it, or who have been driven by conquest into it 
from the lower country. Thus it is a kind of ethno- 
logical museum, where specimens may be found of 
countless races and languages, some of which pro- 
bably belong to the early ages of the world ; races 
that seem to have little affinity with their present 
neighbours, and of whose history we know nothing 
except what comparative philology can reveal. Even 
before the Christian era it was famous for the variety 
of its peoples. Herodotus says : — 

" Along the west side of the Caspian Sea stretches 
the Caucasus, which is of all mountains both the 
greatest in extent and the loftiest in height. It con- 
tains many and various nations, living mostly on the 
fruits of wild trees." 

Strabo describes the Caucasus as inhabited by an 
immense number of different tribes, speaking different 
tongues, and many of them very savage. He repo\rts 
the story that seventy such tribes resort, chiefly to buy 
salt, to the Greek trading station of Dioscurias, on the 
Euxine coast, of whom the bravest and most powerful 
arc the ferocious Soancs, and tells how in summer the 
natives climb the mountains shod with shoes of ox- 
hide, their soles full of spikes to give them a hold upon 
the ice. Many of them are troglodytes, he adds, who, 
owing to the cold, dwell in holes. Some use poisoned 
arrows. Another writer says that some are cannibals 

^ 2 
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— there is at any rate a consensus as to their ferocity. 
And Procopius, writing under Justinian, when the 
region might have been comparatively well known, 
declares that on the top of the mountains there never 
falls either snow or rain, because they are above the 
highest clouds. 

No more inappropriate ethnological name was ever 
propounded than that of Caucasian for a fancied divi- 
sion of the human family, the cream of mankind, from 
which the civilized peoples of Europe are supposed to 
have sprung. For the Caucasus is to-day as it was in 
Strabo's time, full of races differing in religion, lan- 
guage, aspect, manners, character ; races so numerous 
and still so little known that I shall not attempt to 
do more than mention some of the most important 

In Daghestan, the " mountain land ''par excellence^ 
the most numerous race, and one of the finest races 
anywhere, is the Lcsghian, whose number, including 
minor allied tribes, is estimated at 560,000. They 
arc all Sunni Mohammedans, and devout Moham- 
medans, a people profoundly religious, among whom 
Shamyl found his chief support, and whom he ruled 
chiefly through their zeal for that enthusiastic form of 
their faith which went by the name of Muridism, a 
sort of revived Islamism, not unlike that of the 
Wahabis in Arabia. It began with the preaching of 
a certain Kazi Mollah, about the year 1823. The word 
Murid is said to mean ** teaching disciple." Shamyl 
himself was by birth of a tribe apparently akin to 
the Lesghian stock, named Avars, whom one may 
fancy to be a branch, left behind in its old dwelling- 
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place, of the great nomad nation which held Pannonia 
(Hungary) from the sixth to the eighth centur}% and 
which, after being for some generations the terror of 
the Greeks, Franks, and Italians, was finally subdued 
or extinguished by Charlemagne. These Avars are 
said, alone among these peoples, to have a regular 
literary language, which, however, is written in Persian 
characters. Here in Daghestan many of the tribes 
occupy only one or two valleys, yet remain distinct 
in language and customs from their neighbours, and 
may probably remain so for centuries to come, an in- 
exhaustible field for the ethnologist North-west of 
the Lesghians, towards Vladikavkaz, is the large 
Mohammedan tribe Tchctchens, and beyond them the 
Ingushcs, while south-west of Lesghistan, towards the 
Dariel Pass, dwell the Hessurs, or Chewsurs, a small 
people, who still array themselves in helmets and 
chain armour, carry shields and spears, and declare 
themselves descended from the Crusaders, though 
how Crusaders should have come there they do not 
explain. The truth seems to be that they wear, being 
nominally Christians, small crosses of red or black 
cloth sewed upon their clothes, and that some one, 
having been struck by the similarity of this to the 
Crusaders' usage, set the tale a-going. 

On both sides of the chain to the west of the 
Dariel road, are the Ossets, a people partly Christian, 
partly Mohammedan, partly pagan, speaking an Indo- 
Euroj^ean tongue, in which some traveller discovered 
a strong resemblance to German, but which is now 
generally held to belong to the Iranian group. They 
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call themselves Ir, or Iron, and number about 30,000.* 
They have been well disposed to the Russians almost 
from the first, though indulging in occasional rob- 
beries, and their position, close to the great line of 
communication, made their friendship valuable. On 
the northern slopes of the mountains, between Vladi- 
kavkaz and Pjatigorsk, lies the territory of Kabarda, 
inhabited by Mohammedans speaking a tongue which 
is generally held to be a branch of the Tcherkcss 
or Circassian,* a manly and vigorous race, who have 
mostly been on good terms with Russia, and some of 
whose nobles have risen to high places in her army. 
Still farther west, between the watershed and the 
Kuban, stretching far to the north-west of Elbruz 
lay Circassia, inhabited by tribes who called them- 
selves Adighe, and whom the Russians knew as Tcher- 
kcsses. They were nearly all Mohammedans, though 
of rather a loose kind, admirable horsemen and marks- 
men, living by war and pillage, and leaving to their 
women such tillage as the character of the country 
permitted. South of them, in the upper valley of the 
Ingur, and amid the grandest scenery of the whole 
Caucasus, dwell the Suans or Svanny, the Soanes of 
Strabo ; and still farther west, on the wooded moun- 
tains that border the Euxine all along by Sukhum 
Kaleh, are the Abhasians, a people supposed to be 

* Other estimates raise the number of the OsseU to 60,000. The 
numlnrrN (;iven here are taken from a Russian statistical publication of 
some reputation, hut I <lare say they are only rough estimates. 

* The Kal>ar(lans arc sometimes, hut apparently on insufficient grounds, 
dasse<i as Circassians. Distinct from both seems to be the small tribe 
of I'atars who inhabit the upper valley of the Bakian, at the foot of 
Elbruz. 
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allied to the Tcherkesses, and sometimes included 
with them under the Circassian name, but speaking 
a distinct language. They were converted to Chris- 
tianity by Justinian, but have since relapsed, some into 
a loose sort of Mohammedanism, some into paganism. 
They are the most unmitigated rogues and thieves in 
the whole Caucasus, whose only occupation, since 
they were first heard of, has been kidnapping children 
to sell for slaves, formerly into the Roman and, since 
its fall, into the Turkish empire. In their country the 
Turks have lately, in May 1877, effected a landing, 
and are reported to have been joined by 10,000 
mountaineers. As the whole Abhasian population 
probably does not exceed 70,000, this story must be 
received with more than distrust They are, no doubt, 
disaffected to Russia now, as they were to Turkey 
formerly, and would be to anybody who should try 
to check their misdeeds. But they are too wild and 
unstable to be of the least use in a campaign. 

The Muslim peoples of the Caucasus are held by 
most travellers to be superior in energy and upright- 
ness to the Christians. I saw too little to judge 
whether this is so, but enough to be sure that the 
Christianity of the mountain tribes is the merest 
name. Some, like the Hessurs and the cognate tribes 
of Pshaws and Tushins, are really polytheists, and 
worship, besides what they call the Christ-God, a god 
of war, and gods or ** angels " of the earth, the oak, the 
mountain, and so forth. In fact, their Christianity 
consists in kissing the cross, in feasting and idling on 
certain holidays, fasting on others, and in worshipping 
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deities, some of whom go by the names of Christian 
saints. Such ceremonies as they have bear traces 
of Georgian origin ; so it is likely enough that the 
Georgian princes, whose suzerainty they used to ac- 
knowledge, were the instruments of their conversion. 
The Suans worship the Georgian queen Tamara 
to this day, along with St. George : and the priest — 
they seem to have a hereditary and illiterate priest- 
hood — repeats fragments of prayers and psalms, and 
receives a gift for his pains. Bitter blood feuds rage 
among them, for they are a fierce and passionate 
race, and seldom rich enough to pay the heavy com- 
pensation in cattle which ancient custom entitles the 
relatives of a slain man to require ; hence murders go 
on from generation to generation exactly as in Corsica 
till lately, or in Iceland in the days of the old republic 
To write the history of Russian conquest in the 
Caucasus would lead me too far afield, and would 
require various geographical elucidations which I have 
no space for. One remark, however, is worth making, 
to remove a misconception which was current in 
England at the time of the Crimean War, when some 
enterprising spirits proposed that we should use the 
mountaineers as allies against the Czar Nicholas. 
There never was any general war in the Caucasus, 
nor any concerted action among the tribes who de- 
fended their independence. We used to talk of the 
Circassians as a people inhabiting the whole chain, 
and carrying on war against the Russians, whereas in 
reality they were only one among many races, the 
majority of whom were neutral or favourable to 
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Russia. Although outbursts and disturbances occa- 
sionally happened in other places, the struggle was in 
the main confined to two districts : Daghestan, in the 
east, where Shamyl, at the head of the Lesghians, and 
one or two minor cognate tribes, maintained a religious 
war ; and Circassia proper, the country of the Adighi 
or Tchcrkcsses, who occupied what I have called the 
western and lowest section of the cliain, and the hilly 
country lying to the north of it and drained by 
the Kuban. The intermediate tribes, Tatars of the 
Baksan valley, and Kabardans, both of whom are 
Mohammedans, as well as the semi-Christian Ossets, 
Ingushes, and Suans, were generally quiet, and pre- 
vented that co-operation against the Russians which 
Shamyl more than once tried to bring about. The 
Tchctchcns, who number about 115,000, had given 
the Czar some trouble, but were mostly reduced 
to a sullen submission before 1854, being inferior in 
martial qualities to both Lesghians and Kabardans. 
Shamyl himself was a great man, crafty and cruel, no 
doubt, but with a daring, a tenacity, and a fertility of 
resource that remind one of Abd-el-Kader, and able 
to raise to a marvellous height the fanaticism of his 
followers.* He was wonderfully eloquent, and added 
to his reputation for sanctity that of bearing a 
charmed life, for he had, like Abd-el-Kadcr, re- 
peatedly escaped when he was believed to have been 

* A j>ro[-hct is not an uncommon phenomenon amonj^ these peoples. 
There have licen some of late years in Persia ; and a quite remarkable 
one ap{K.-aretl amon^ the Tcherkesses at the end of last century-, by name 
Bey Mansur, uho roused hi>» countr}'men against the Ku^aians and was 
captured by them at Anapa in 1 790. 
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killed, and reappeared unhurt in some distant spot. 
Though he never commanded more than a few thou- 
sand warriors, and in his later days only a few hun- 
dreds, the physical character of Daghestan, a country 
of plateaux intersected by profound and narrow gorges, 
made all the efforts of the Russians fruitless, until they 
abandoned the plan of regular expeditions against 
him, and set themselves to hem him in by construct- 
ing military roads, and erecting forts which com- 
manded the gorges, and drew a narrowing cordon 
around him. When his last stronghold, the rock for- 
tress of Gunib, was stormed by the army of Prince 
Bariatinski, in August 1859, he came down and sur- 
rendered like Vercingetorix to Caesar, happily to meet 
a milder fate, for, after an honourable exile of a few 
years near Moscow, he was allowed to proceed to 
Mecca, and died there not long ago. 

A little later, in 1864, the Tcherkesses of the west 
finally submitted. The Russian government, who 
knew by experience that their marauding propensities 
were incurable, adopted a plan which was no doubt 
stern, but may have been necessary. They offered 
them their choice of quitting the mountains, where 
they were uncontrollable, and settling in the low 
country along the Kuban, or else of emigrating into 
Turkish territory. Numerous envoys from Turkey 
came among them, and urged the latter course, which 
was accordingly chosen by the bulk of the nation. 
Four hundred thousand arc said to have come down 
to the ports whither the Sultan had promised to send 
vessels to receive them. The vessels, however, tike 
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everything else Turkish, were late in coming, diseases 
broke out, and a large part of the Tcherkesses died 
before the embarkation took place. Of those who 
sailed, the majority were settled in Lazistan, or in 
Turkish Armenia, north of Erzerum. Of these last, 
some have been since transferred to Europe, and have 
played their part in the Bulgarian massacres of 1876. 
Others are now fighting the Russians, or rather taking 
the opportunity which the war gives them, of murder- 
ing the natives in Armenia. The fate of a nation 
driven from its ancestral seats cannot but move our 
sympathy. But there was nothing else in the cha- 
racter or history of the Circassians to justify that 
sympathy. Their supposed chivalry, like most chival- 
ries, disappeared upon close examination. They lived 
upon robbery and the sale of their children, and of 
the ferocity which accompanies their robberies they 
have given us hideous examples in Bulgaria, and still 
more recently in the Armenian campaign. 

The Tcherkess country is now for the most part unin- 
habited, though some few of the old inhabitants linger 
in the valleys or in the Russian towns of the steppe. 
Its lower parts, along the tributaries of the Kuban, are 
being colonized by the Russians, but the fevers that 
infest these wooded valleys have proved very fatal to 
the new-comers, and the inner hollows of the moun- 
tains remain abandoned to the wild bull, largest of 
European quadrupeds, who ranges unpursued through 
these vast solitudes. Last autumn all was quiet 
through the Caucasus from end to end, and a traveller 
with a couple of Cossacks was safe even among the 
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warlike Lesgliians, many of whom have taken service 
as irregular cavalry under the Russian flag.' The 
only exception is to be found among the independent 
Suans before mentioned, who, singularly ill-condi- 
tioned fellows as they are, are nevertheless in some 
ways the most interesting of all the Caucasian races, 
having preserved many curious primitive customs and 
forms of ritual. They have resisted several attempts 
of the Russians to collect taxes from them, and one 
one of their villages was last summer in a state of 
armed resistance to the feebly led attacks of a detach- 
ment of troops sent against them. Being only some 
10,000 in number, they will, of course, be reduced 
without difficulty as soon as a military road is made 
into their country, and all the more readily as they 
live in a state of perpctua! feud with one another, 
village against village, and family against family. 
There is no political organization. Each man, like 
the Cyclopes in Homer, rules over his wife and chil- 
dren, and cares nothing for his neighbour.' 



' Since Ihe above was written, an insurrection is reported to ha»e 
broken out not onl]! in Abhasia, where the Turks have landed, bat 
»mott£ the Lesghions and Tchetcheni in Dttghestan. It i^ hard to make 
oat what has renlly happened ; but appaientfy the rising has not been 
important there, and will be easily suppressed. So long >s the D«riel 
rout a not threatened, Russia need not much care about Uaghestan, 
whose tribes arc loo far from the Euxine lo co-operate with the Turks. 
The Tcherkesses are all gone from CircBssia, and the Abhasions are loo 
fickle luid cowardly lo constitute any real danger. Indeed, the Turkish 
troops are now (July 1877) bcii^ withdrawn from their country altogelher, 

' For further details rcEarding these Suans, the curious reader may 
be referred to 'Central Caucasus' of Mr. Freshlield, whose party 
was almost the first in recent limes to visit their country, and were 
exposed to some danger from them ; to Captain Telfcr's ' Crimea and 
Transcaucaiia,' vol. ii. and appendix ; and to a work bjr Dr. Rkdde, 
the eminent bolanisi, entitled ' Die drei Lanj^enhochlhitler Imeritiens.' 
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So far, therefore, as safety to life is concerned, the 
explorer of the Caucasus has little to fear. But of 
course there are absolutely no facilities for travelling 
such as we find in the Alps or even in the Carpathians, 
no inns, no roads, no guides, and in some regions no 
beasts of burden. Except that the risk of being eaten 
or pierced by poisoned arrows is gone, the mountains 
are much in the same state as they were in the time 
of Herodotus and Strabo. The Daricl military road, 
of which more anon, crosses the chain near its centre, 
and there is, as I have said, a network of roads in 
one part of Daghestan ; otherwise nothing passable 
by wheels. Here and there a village or a shepherd's 
hut will shelter the traveller, but often he must 
depend upon his tent, and, like Virgil's Libyan herds- 
man, carry all that he wants with him, food, bed- 
ding, and weapons ; and to do this, he needs a little 
army of porters, whom it is often troublesome enough 
to manage. 

There is only one part of the Caucasus that has 
been, as the French say, ** utilised " for the purposes 
of tourists or pleasure seekers, and even that part is 
not in the Caucasus at all, but in the steppe at the 
foot of it. This is the mineral water region lying to 
the south-west of the town of Stavropol, and due 
north of Mount Elbruz or Minghi Tau,* the highest 
summit of the whole chain. Here four or five little 

* Min^jhi Tau (nj it — (/a^i;/i = mountain) is llie true local iiaino, the 
Tatar name, of thi^ monarch of Kuro|)oan inountain.s (it lies entirely in 
KurojH*. north of the watershed). KII>ruz is said to be Persian, and is 
certainly the u>ual IVrsian name for the Caucasus and for a mountain 
chain in ^i.ncral ; it is j^iven to the lofty chain which run:» round the 
kcrtith and >outh-east extremity of the Caspian. 
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bathing- places lie pretty near to one another, the chief 
of which, Pjatigorsk, is entitled to a few words of 
description. 

To reach Pjatigorsk, one leaves the railway from 
Eostof to Vladikavkaz at a station called (by inter- 
pretation) Mineral Waters, a wooden erection planted 
right down in the middle of the desolate steppe, and 
finds some twenty two-horse droshkys drawn up out- 
side, whose drivers are shouting, gesticulating, and 
jostling one another like so many Irish carmen. It is 
a long business making a bargain with one of them, 
for though there is plenty of competition, there is also 
a trade-union feeling that prices must be kept up in 
the common interest ; and in Russia the driver is 
generally pretty resolute, and, though he asks at first 
a great deal more than he expects to get, can never 
be brought below the minimum he has originally re- 
solved upon. Our experience was that, when the bar- 
gain has once been made , he will abide by it, and not 
trj' to spring fresh demands upon you. When at last 
a driver had got us, and embarked our baggage, he 
set off at full speed over what seemed to be the open 
steppe, though after a while we discovered from the 
wheel tracks on it that it was the regular and only 
road to the most frequented of all the watering- 
places in the Russian empire. Here, where the 
neighbouring mountains make the climate moister, 
the grass was pretty thick and not so utterly brown 
as farther north. Of flowers, the commonest is a 
species of Statice, growing in large patches, which 
light up the rolling steppe with a purple glow that 
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reminded one of the heather bloom on the moors of 
Scotland in August Mounting gradually towards a 
gap in the group of limestone hills which here projects 
into the plain, and culminates in the bold peak of 
Beschtau, 7000 feet above the sea-level, we entered a 
low wood of beech and oak, the first we had seen 
since Voronej, 700 miles back, and, on emerging from 
it, to the south-west, saw Pjatigorsk at our feet, and 
the outer slopes of the Caucasus rising behind it 
Alas! the southern sky was thick, and where the 
glittering snows of Elbruz and Dykhtau ought to have 
appeared, there were only clouds and darkness. 

Pjatigorsk, which takes its name (Five Mountains) 
from the five summits of the picturesque mountain 
group just mentioned, has been resorted to for its 
sulphurous waters, which are drunk as well as bathed 
in, for nearly one hundred years. Its progress was 
slow so long as the Tcherkesses were accustomed to 
swoop down from the hills to the south-west and 
carry off the unlucky patients as prisoners. In those 
days Russian magnates came with a train of two or 
three hundred servants, and encamped by the springs 
for two months at a time. Afterwards a military post 
was established, to keep off the marauders, a 
bath-house was erected, and now, since the railway 
has come within three hours' drive, new streets are 
rising in all directions, and the number of visitors will 
no doubt increase rapidly. Far as the Caucasus is from 
St Petersburg, the bathing-places of the Rhine or 
Bohemia are still farther, and as Southern Russia fills 
up, the population which forms the special c/icfiti'/c of 
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Pjatigorsk grows larger and wealthier. One great ad- 
vantage which it possesses is that, in addition to its 
own sulphurous waters, there arc three other springs 
not far off, round each of which a bathing viUage has 
grown up, one of them chalybeate, a second alkaline, 
with iodides and bromides, and a third, the Narsan 
spring at Kislovodsk, strongly impregnated with car- 
bonic acid as well as iron. This last discharges igo.OOO 
cubic feet of gas in twenty-four hours, and is often 
resorted to as a sort of tonic by people who have gone 
through the regular course of sulphurous or alkaline 
waters. Like the famous spring of B6rszek, in Tran- 
sylvania, which is used in the same way as an "after 
cure," it is quite cold (56' F.) ; and the physical pleasure 
of a plunge into its glittering waters, filled with car- 
bonic acid gas rising and breaking in great bubbles, 
is one of the most intense that can be conceived. It 
is like bathing in iced champagne. 

Watering-piaces in all countries are pretty much like 
one another ; I suppose because they are all new, and 
all designed for the same class of persons. There is 
therefore not much that is distinctive about Pjatigorsk, 
except the contrast, so frequent in Russia, of civiliza- 
tion, even a rather pretentious civilization in the town, 
with a primitive rudeness all round it It is as if Ems 
or Luchon were to be set down in the middle of a 
Western prairie, where everything is as nature made 
it. To tlic cast and west there is the open steppe, all 
pasture land ; to the north, a hill called Mashukha, 
rising boldly some 1600 feet above the town and 3500 
feet above the sea ; to the south, an upland, which 
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mounts slowly into great grassy downs that stretch 
backwards towards the main chain of the Caucasus^ 
whose summits shew above it much as the giants of the 
Bernese Oberland do from the Jura between Basle and 
Olten. There can be few finer panoramic mountain 
views in the world than that from the top of Mashukha 
in clear weather, with this long line of icy pinnacles 
on one side, and the boundless steppe on the other. 
I climbed the hill before breakfast, in the hopes 
of enjoying this prospect, but jealous clouds still 
brooded over Elbruz and his brethren, and the only 
glimpse I got of him was long afterwards from the 
sea between Poti and Batum. One was well repaid, 
however, by the view over Pjatigorsk itself, and the 
two other villages which lie near to, though quite 
distinct from, it : one of them, the Scotch colony, 
planted here in the time of Alexander I. by mis- 
sionaries sent to convert the Tcherkesses ; the other 
a German colony, of somewhat later origin ; all three 
laid out in straight lines, with trees running down 
their streets, and roads being made to connect them. 
They bore an almost ludicrous resemblance to those 
bird's-eye views of suburban estates or rising water- 
ing-places which one sees on the advertisement board? 
of our railway stations, and suggested how little 
variety there is in the world after all. Here at the 
foot of Mount Kaf one is reminded of Saltbum-by- 
the-Sea, or the Holland Park Estate. The advantage, 
on the whole, was on the side of Pjatigorsk. which is 
not only a pretty little place, but has that look of 
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what the Germans call Frenttdlichkeif, a cosy cheerful- 
ness, which is not common in watering-places, and 
rare everywhere in Russia. Wiiat amuses one most 
is that, in so apparently peaceful a place, everybody 
goes about fully armed. Nearly all the male visitors 
are in uniform. After you leave Rostof, all the guards 
on the train, the porters at the stations, the waiters at 
the hotels, seem in a state of constant preparation to 
resist a Circassian foray. The very boy who brings 
up your boots in the morning comes with daggers 
rattling in his belt, and a string of cartridge holders 
sewed to the breast of his coat. So it is all through 
the Caucasian countries. In fact, arms are as neces- 
sary a part of a man's dress as a hat ; you are 
remarked, and in the wilder places, despised, if you 
do not wear them. Inside the town there is not 
much to notice. There is an hotel with a hand- 
some facade, a highly ornate coffee-room, and sleep- 
ing accommodation little better than that of a 
Russian steamer. There is a sort of boulevard in a 
hollow of the hill, where officers on sick leave, all in 
uniform, and a few ladies saunter up and down under 
the rows of trees between the bath-houses and the 
long wooden gallery where the waters arc drunk. 
The drinking arrangements are agreeably simple. A 
glass tumbler is let down by a string into a deep well 
and pulled up with the water, whose taste, to be 
sulphurous, is not very disagreeable. Nobody has 
anything to do except play cards and smoke, the 
ladies joining freely in both amusements. The im- 
mediate neighbourhood is too bare to supply inviting 
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drives, and as for the Caucasus, a Russian would 
as soon think of starting to scale those rosy-tinted 
peaks as a Scarborough dandy of chartering a 
snuck to cross to Holland. English travellers are a 
puule altogether to the Muscovite mind ; but when 
it comes to alpine boots and ice-axes, they give the 
problem up. 

We had intended to break into the Caucasus here, 
and make our way past Elbruz into Suanetia, where 
the grandest scenery in the chain is to be found, and 
thence to Kutais or Suram. But partly the difficulty 
of finding a courier or interpreter, partly the disturb- 
ances among the Suans, and, most of all, want of time, 
made it necessary to abandon this plan, and be con- 
tent with travelling by railway to Vladikavkaz, and 
thence by the Dariel road to Tiflis, a journey which, 
though it is by no means so grand as the other, is 
still rich enough in beauty and interest to be worth 
coming for all the way from England. Accordingly 
we returned to the station at which we had left the 
railway to reach Pjatigorsk, and, catching the same 
train — there is but one in the day — reached Vladikav- 
kaz after a journey of about six hours. The line runs 
along the open steppe, which is intersected by many 
low ridges, and occasionally by deep gullies, traversed 
by whitish torrents, the offspring of the glaciers which 
in this part of the chain descend from the great snow 
moontains. A remarkable feature of this steppe is 
the great number of tumuli which lie scattered over 
its surface, and which arc supposed to be tlie burial 
F 2 
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mounds of primitive races. In some places they are 
found associated with rudely hewn wooden figures 
exceeding life size, and commonly called Kurgans. 
Nothing is known of their purpose, though probably 
they were idols, nor of their origin, except that it 
must lie in very remote times, since they are mea- 
tioned by ancient Greek writers as then existing in 
Scythia. 

To the south the great chain rises with extraordi- 
nary abruptness, its snowy tops seeming to run straight 
down into the plain, so that one almost fancies it pos- 
sible to reach one of these tops by following a single 
ridge right upwards without descending into any inter- 
vening valley. What with the gloomy weather and 
the gathering shades of night, we could distinguish 
nothing more than patches of white under the clouds, 
but the lower declivities seemed to be thickly wooded 
almost down to the level of the steppe. The line 
comes to an end at Vladikavkaz, more than a thou- 
sand miles from Moscow, and now a place of much 
consequence, not only as the chief fortress of this 
part of the country, commanding the entrance to the 
Dariel military road, but also as a trade centre from 
which the goods brought hither by the railway are 
forwarded by road to Tiflis or distributed through 
the surrounding country. Its name means Controller, 
or Key, of the Caucasus. It is a large, straggling sort 
of place, with the usual wide streets and low bouses, 
improved, however, by the rows of trees that have 
been planted down some of them, and by the variety 
of uniforms and picturesque Caucasian dresses which 
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its mixed population displays. The inn is highly 
primitive ; but as we had arranged to start next day 
with the dawn, that was neither here nor there ; the 
mountain fever had seized us on Bnding ourselves at 
last under the shadow of this mysterious chain, and 
made us reckless of discomforts. At five next morn- 
ing the sky was clear and bright, and, to our amaze- 
ment, a snow-peak was looking in at the window, 
seeming to hang over the town. We were in the 
steppe, outside the mountains altogether, and here 
was an icy pinnacle, soaring into the air l4,ocX) feet 
above us. no farther off than Pilatus looks from Luzern. 
It was Kazbek, the mountain where Prometheus hung 
in chains. Hither the ocean nymphs came to console 
him ; over this desert to the north lo wandered, driven 
by the gadfly of Hera. 

Up to this point we had managed to get on pretty 
well in hotels, railways, and steamers with German 
and French and a few words of Russian. Now, how- 
ever, that it became necessary to take to the road, 
and enter upon those interminable wranglings with 
postmasters at post stations which every preceding 
traveller has described in such repulsive colours, the 
real difficulties of the way seemed to begin. We 
therefore thought ourselves fortunate in falling in 
with two Russian ladies bound for Tiflis, whose ac- 
quaintance we made in the train, and who, after a 
preliminary skirmish about English sympathy with 
Turkish cruelties, had proposed we should make up a 
party to hire a vehicle to carry us over the 126 miles 
of foad to the southern capital. Afterwards they 
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picked up, rather to our disgust, a fifth partner, a Cir- 
cassian gentleman, also making for Tiflis. We had of 
course conceived of a Tcherkess as a gigantic warrior, 
armed to the teeth with helmet and shield and the 
unerring rifle, hating the Russian intruder, and ready 
to die for Islam. This Circassian, however, turned 
out to be an advocate practising at Stavropol, and 
graduate of the university of Moscow — a short, 
swarthy man, who was, I believe, a Mohammedan, 
but never turned to Mecca all the time we were with 
him, and in other ways shewed small regard for the 
precepts of the Prophet Our vehicle went by the 
name of an omnibus, but was what we should call a 
covered waggonette, with a leather roof and leather 
curtains made to draw round the sides, no useless 
protection against the dust and sun. It held four, or, 
at a pinch, six, inside, and one outside beside the 
driver and conductor, and seems to be the kind of 
carriage most used by travellers of the richer sort on 
this frequented piece of road. We made our bargain 
with the conductor for the whole way, but changed 
horses and driver at each post station. There are in 
all eleven stations on the road, at intervals of from 
eight to sixteen miles, better supplied with horses, 
and altogether better appointed^ than probably any« 
where else in Russia, as is natural when one considers 
the importance of the route» and the great number of 
military and civil officials who are constantly tra« 
versing it These stations, however, arc not neces- 
sarily or properly inns. At most of them it is a 
mere chance if you find anything to eat beyond 
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bread, and possibly eg^. The room or rooms in 
which the traveller halts while horses are being 
changed contains no furniture, except a table, two 
wooden chairs, and cither an ancient sofa or two 
wooden frames — they cannot be called bedsteads— on 
which a luxurious traveller may lay his mattress and 
pillows, if he can spare the time for sleep, and does 
not mind being disturbed by the irruptions of other 
wayfarers at all hours during the night. In point of 
fact, few travellers do stop. The rule in Russia is to 
go straight ahead, by night as well as by day, eating 
at odd times, and dozing in your carriage when you 
can. One soon gets accustomed to that way of life, 
fresh air and excitement keeping any one who is in 
good health right enough so long as the journey lasts. 
The drawback is that you may happen to be uncon- 
trollably drowsy just when you are passing through 
the 6ncst bit of scenery. 

Vladikavkaz lies sufficiently clear of the mountains 
to enjoy a noble view, looking westward along their 
northern slope, which is capped by several snowy 
summits ; among them, and almost farthest to the 
west, the magnificent Dykhtau (16,925 feet). All 
this, however, is soon lost, for the road runs straight 
south into the hills, keeping the bottom of the valley, 
and in eight or nine miles enters a superb gorge 
among the limestone mountains which here, as in the 
Alps, form the outer heights of the chain. Clothed, 
wherever there is room for a root to hold, with the 
richest deciduous wood, they rise in wonderful pre- 
cipices 5000 or 6000 feet above the valley, ledge 
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over ledge, and crag above crag, while at the bottom 
they press the river so close that at some points 
the road has been cut out in the overhanging cliff 
face, and the streamlets from above break in spray 
over it. The scenery is like that of parts of the 
Bavarian Alps, only on a far grander scale After 
a tJIne the glen widens a little, and its character 
changes, for we leave the limestone, and come between 
mountains of slate or schist. Here the slopes are 
scarcely less steep, but more uniform. They rise so 
abruptly that one hardly understands how wood can 
grow on them, and are seamed by deep torrent beds, 
dry at this season, but shewing by the piles of stone 
and gravel on each side of them with what tremend- 
ous force the winter waters must descend. Behind 
them bare, rocky tops occasionally stand out, rising 
far above the region of trees, and here and there, 
where a lateral glen comes down, and the declivity 
is less abrupt, Osset villages are seen, clusters of huts 
more like beehives than human dwellings, with small, 
rude square towers, perched on eminences for refuge 
against a sudden attack. The population of the 
valley is chiefly Osset ; to the east, behind the savage 
ridges which guard it on that side, lies the country, 
first, of the mainly pagan Ingushcs. and then of the 
Mohammedan Tchetchens, a powerful group of tribes 
quite distinct from the Ossets and Ingushes in blood 
and speech. 

Hitherto the valley bottom has scarcely risen above 
the level of the steppe, and several of the character- 
istic steppe plants have held their ground, mixed with 
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the alpine flora of saxifrages, gentians, and so forth, 
which is beginning to appear.' But now, about six- 
teen miles from Vladikavkaz, the valley seems sud- 
denly to come to an end, and the track to vanish 
among the tremendous crags out of which the river 
descends in a succession of cataracts. The road 
crosses to its eastern bank, and mounts rapidly alon^ 
a shelf cut out of the mountain-side. At the bottom 
of the goi^e there is the furious torrent ; on each side 
walls of granite rising (vertically, one would think, 
though I suppose they cannot be quite vertical) 
4000 feet above it ; behind are still loftier ranges of 
sharp, red pinnacles, broken, jagged, and terrible, 
their topmost summits flecked with snow, not a bush, 
or flower, or blade of green to relieve their bare stern- 
ness. This is the famous Dariel Pass, a scene whose 
grandeur is all the more striking because one comes 
so suddenly upon it after the exquisite beauty of the 
wooded limestone mountains farther down ; a scene 
worthy of the historical associations which invest it, 
alone of all Caucasian glens, with an atmosphere of 
ancient romance. Virgil is renowned for nothing more 
than the singular felicity of the epithets with which 
he conveys a picture or a story in a single word ; and 
the phrase, " duris caulibtts horrens Caucasus" seemed 
so exactly to describe this spot that I was tempted 
to fancy he had in his mind, when he used it, some 
account by a Greek traveller who had wandered thus 
far. The mighty masses that hem in this ravine do 
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literally bristle with sharp crags in a way that one 
does not see even in the aiguille ranges of Mont 
Blanc The scene is more absolutely savage, if not 
more majestic, than any of th^ famous passes of the 
Alps or Norway. It is not merely the prodigious 
height and steepness of the mountains ; it is their 
utter bareness and the fantastic wildness of their 
riven summits, towering 7000 or 8000 feet above 
the glen, that fill one with such a sense of terror 
and desolation. A stronger military post can hardly 
be imagined. Approaching it either way, the pre- 
cipices seem to bar all further progress, and the 
eye seeks in vain to follow the road, which in one 
place passes by a tunnel behind a projecting mass of 
rock. For about a quarter of a mile the bottom of 
the gorge is filled by the foaming stream, so that it is 
only along the road that an army could advance. 
Half-a-dozen cannon could command the road, and 
a single explosion destroy it. At the upper end, 
where the ravine widens a little, and gives space for 
buildings, the Russians have erected a fort, and 
keep a small garrison. Behind, on a great rock 
mass, that rises some 300 feet in the middle of the 
glen, are the ruins of a far more ancient fortress, 
where, according to the Georgian legend, Queen 
Tamara dwelt, and caused all those of her suitors 
who did not please her (they were more numerous 
than Penelope's) to be flung into the torrent below. 
Some of the foundations looked so like Roman work 
that we wondered whether they might not be the 
remains of the fortress which tradition attributes 




sometimes to Darius, son of Hystaspes, sometimes 
to Alexander the Great, which Piiny describes, and 
which was offered by a Hunnish prince to the Roman 
emperor Anastasius, and, when he hesitated, seized 
by the Persian king Kobad. His son Chosroes, the 
great enemy of Rome, held the pass to prevent the 
irruption of the nomads of the northern steppe, and, 
in the treaties he made with Justinian, stipulated that 
the latter should pay his share of the expenses in- 
curred for a common benefit. Certain it is that this 
pass is the farthest point to which the dominion of 
Rome can ever have stretched on this side ; and to 
tfaiak that we were re-entering here, after traversing 
such huge spaces of Scandinavia and Scythia, the 
former territories of the same empire which we had 
quitted at Hull, conveyed to us a lively idea of the 
vastness of that empire. It is hard, however, to 
believe that there can ever have been much danger 
of invasion through such a gorge as this ; and i 
cannot but think that the Scythians who ravaged 
Upper Asia in the seventh century B.C., and the other 
nomad tribes which have from time to time pene- 
trated from the north, must have come along the 
Caspian shore by Derbend. Nimble mountaineers 
might conceivably have effected a passage, when 
there was nothing but the rude track which can be 
just discerned here and there on the western bank 
of the Terek (the present road is on the east bank, 
high above the stream) ; but that a whole people 
should have brought through their waggons and their 
flocks seems well-nigh impossible. Be that as it 
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may, this is beyond question the site of the famous 
Caucasian or Iberian Gates.' 

Above the gorge the valley widens a Httle, and its 
sides, though not less lofty, are somewhat less precipi- 
tous. Toavoid the floods which have covered the bottom 
with gravel, the road mounts the western slope, along 
which prodigious masses of alluvium are heaped up, 
the remains, one would think, of some ancient moraine. 
Such traces of glacial action abound in the glen 
through its entire length. Towards Vladikavkaz they 
take the form of well-marked terraces ; here they are 
less regular, but quite as huge, and where some side 
ravine comes in, its stream often cuts through a hard 
mass of rounded blocks and gravel for a depth of 
several hundred feet. The walls of the Dariel goi^e 
itself are of grey, large-grained granite ; but one sees 
many other igneous rocks in the cliffs — porphyries, 

' See Strabo, nL 3, 5 ; Tac. Ann. vi. 33 ; Pliny, Nat. HisL ri. $, 1 13 and 
xiv. (who gives the Tallest description Ixith of the Caucasian and Caspian 
Gate^ whii:h he distinguishes carerully, evidently intending the Danel 
by his Caucasian Gates) ; and Procopius, Pers. i. lO, and Goth. iv. 3. 
I Vfish some univereily or other learned body would offer a prize for an 
essay on the Caucasian and Caspian Gates, for there is hardly a subject 
in ancient or mediicval geography more perplexing than the use of thoie 
nimes. There were three passes between which boundless confusion hu 
arisen : 6tst. the Dariel, sometimes called the CaDca<dan, sometimes the 
Caspian, sometimes the Iberian Gates ; second, the pass between the 
mounlnios and Ihe sea near Derbend, where is the wall of Gog and 
^'^■'E- caJIcd sometimes the Caacasian. sometimes the Caspian, some' 
timet the Albanian Gates ; third, a pass somewhere on the south coast 
of the Caspian, called the Caspian Gates, whii-h was really visited and 
fortified by Alexander the Great, who never came near our Caucasus 
•t ail. Pliny (/«-. a/.) talks of a gate and forlress : '• Fores obdilae 
ferralis trabibus subter medias auine diri odoris fluente, dtraque in 
nipe castello quod vocatur Cumani.-i, communito ad arcendas transitn 
Kcnies inaumcras, ibi loci terranun orbe pottis discluso." 
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syenites, and basalts ; about four miles above the 
fort a beautiful range of basaltic columns, much like 
those of the Giant's Causeway, runs along the steep 
mountain-side for some distance. After this the 
metamorphic schists reappear, and prevail, with occa- 
sional patches of interjected igneous rocks, until, 
far down in the southern spurs of the chain, one 
comes again upon the limestones which have been 
thrown off upon both flanks of the central crystalline 
mass. 

Some ten miles above the Dariel, and about tivcnty- 
scven from Vladikavkaz, the road, descending to the 
river, suddenly rounds a corner of rock, and with a 
start the traveller finds himself full in face of the 
nu^ificeot Kazbek, a steep dome of snow breaking 
down on the east in a grand black precipice. The 
top is 16.533 feet above the sea, and 1 r,ooo feet 
above the little alpine plain or circular hollow in 
the mountains where stands the aoul (village) of 
Kazbek, inhabited by Georgians. The post-house 
here is one of the best on the road, and actually fur- 
nishes two or three beds — European beds with sheets 
and a dirty blanket ; so, wishing to have a little time 
to take in the wonderful scenery, we proposed to make 
3 halt for the night. This, however, our companions, 
who were anxious to reach Tiflis, would by no means 
agree to ; and all we could obtain by way of conces- 
»on was an hour and a half to climb to a little church 
which stands perched on a height 1400 feet above the 
glen, and commands a noble view of Kazbek with his 
attendant peaks. The building interested us as the 
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first specimen we had seen of Georgian or Armenian 
architecture ; it was, indeed still is, a much visited place 
of pilgrimage, and seemed to date from the twelfth or 
thirteenth century. When we reached it, the clouds 
which each morning gather round the great summits 
as soon as the day grows hot, about nine or ten o'clock, 
still kept the top of Kazbek hid ; but after waiting 
ten minutes, we were rewarded, about 4.30 P.M., by 
seeing them disperse under the strong breeze, and his 
glorious snowy crest came out against the intense blue 
of a sky whose clearness seemed to surpass even that 
of the Alps. North of it a savage glen shewed where 
lay the great glacier of Devdorak, by which the 
summit is ascended ; on the other side, a line of un- 
trodden snows runs south-west into the heart of the 
chain ; in the middle stood up the perfectly isolated 
dome, all snow-covered, except where on the eastern 
face stands out the great black precipice to which 
Prometheus was chained.^ Kazbek is a mass of 
trachyte, probably an ancient volcano, with its two 
snow sides looking so steep that we did not wonder 
that all travellers had pronounced them inaccessible 
till they yielded to the courage and skill of our 
countrymen, Messrs. Freshfield, Moore, and Tucker, 
in 1868. The climbers incurred some danger, especi- 
ally in the latter part of the ascent ; but the easier 
route they discovered in descending has been taken 

' According to the generally accepted legend, which probably took 
its origin from some Greek traveller pamng this way. But Aeschylus 
does not conceive of Prometheus as chained in the Caucasus. In his 
drama the rock hangs, over the sea and the plain of Scythia, and the 
Caucasus b spcktn of as being at some considerable distance away. 




once or twice since ; and by it the ascent is not really 
difficult, and involves, if the climber has proper appli- 
ances, no serious risk. We longed to try our fortune, 
but having nothing in the shape of a guide, nor any 
chance of procuring one, and no other mountaineer- 
ing apparatus, there was little use thinking further 
of it 

Below us, on the opposite side from Kazbek, lay 
the little green plain with its patches of rye and oats, 
its fields divided by low stone walls and tiny, flat- 
roofed cottages ; beyond it, again, the eastern wall of ■ 
the valley rose with terrific steepness to a height of 
11,000 or 12,000 feet, with slopes too abrupt to bear 
SDow, which only lay in sheltered northward hollows. 
The elements of the view were the same as we had 
seen many a time before, but somehow the view 
bad a character of its own quite unlike anything 
European. Whether it was that one missed the 
cheerful pastures dotted over with herds and c/tdUts, 
or that there was no wood below, and comparatively 
little snow above, or simply that the mountain lines 
were more ruthlessly stern and jagged, it was hard to 
tell ; but, anyhow, the impression was quite new. The 
Caucasus, though its latitude is but little farther south 
than that of the Alps, is not a mere repetition of the 
Alps on a larger scale, any more than the Russian 
steppe is a repetition of the Hungarian plain ; its 
character, the impression which its scenery makes, is 
wholly different. 

We returned to the post-house punctually at the 
appointed hour, but were met by reproacliful faces. 
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" There are now no horses to be had ; in your absence 
other travellers came up, and, being ready to start, 
called for all that were in the stable ; we could not 
retain them. There will be none fit for work now 
before to-morrow morning." Although secretly re- 
joiced to have a few more hours under the shadow of 
Kazbek, still, as politeness required, we dissembled our 
satisfaction, were forgiven, and prepared to spend the 
night at the uninviting post-house. There still wanted 
an hour to sunset ; so we rambled up to an Osset 
aoul, which stands on the western bank of the Terek, 
and examined the quaint little corn-mills that have 
been planted along the courses of the descending 
brooks, rude buildings of loose stone about four feet 
high, with a horizontal wheel inside a foot and a half 
in diameter, and two bits of millstones scarcely 
latter than those of the old Irish quern or hand-mill. 
Civilization in the Caucasian countries has not got 
so far as a windmill : at any rate, we never saw one. 
On the flat, earthen roofs of the houses the people were 
treading or thrashing out their rye ; the interiors were 
dark, windowless, and apparently without furniture ; 
the walls of unmortared stone. Pretty, fair-haired 
children followed us about, offering crystals for sale, 
or begging in an unknown tongne. 

The Georgian village on the opposite side of the 
river, where the post-house stands, is more civilized ; 
its houses are arranged in something like lanes ; it has 
a church which from the style I took to be ancient, 
but found to date from the beginning of this century 
only, a curious instance of that steadfast adhesion to 
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old architectural models which is the rule in Geoi^ia 
and Russia, and makes it difficult to tell the age of 
a building from its style, as one can generally do in 
Western Europe ; though, to be sure, our descendants 
may not find it so simple a matter to fix the churches 
of the nineteenth century, which imitate every earlier 
fashion. In this village several of the houses had sin- 
gular square towers, erected, no doubt, for purposes of 
defence in the unquiet times, before the coming of the 
Russians, when some neighbouring tribe might swoop 
down at any moment on the peasant Such towers 
are rommon among most of the Caucasian peoples ; 
the finest, one hears, are to be found among the inde- 
pendent Suans in the Ingur valley. While we were 
wandering round the church, we asked some question 
about it of a gentleman leaning over the second floor 
vciandah of an adjoining house, the biggest in the 
village, and were desired, in French, to come up the 
ladder. Complying, we were welcomed by a young 
man with those soft handsome features which are so 
coounon among the Georgians, who turned out to be 
the Prince of Kazbek, a Georgian noble, who owns this 
part of the valley. He was entertaining two or three 
goveminent tmphyh sent from Tiflis to examine the 
glacier of Devdorak. which has se\'eral times formed 
a dib&cU, behind which water accumulated in a lake, 
which, breaking out at last, devastated the Terek 
valley. Among them was a young engineer from the 
Baltic provinces, speaking German, and an accom- 
plished Armenian official, speaking both German and 
French, with whom we talked about the Caucasus to 
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our heart's content, over endless glasses of lemon tea, 
while the great mountain glittered before us in the 
clear cold starlight. It was late when we parted 
from our genial host at the door of the post-house ; 
and before light next morning we had mounted the 
omnibus again, and were pursuing our drowsy way 
up the valley. It is comparatively open up here, per* 
fectly bare of wood, and uninhabited, except for an 
occasional village surrounding two or three grim old 
square towers. The scenery is more savage than 
beautiful ; but if we had not seen the Dariel defile 
lower down, we should have thought it magnificent, 
for Kazbek occasionally shewed his snows, blushing 
rosy under the first sunlight, to the west, while the 
great eastern range rose more imposing than ever as 
we approached the axis of the chain. The last station 
on the north side of the watershed is Kobi, where we 
breakfasted (as usual ofT the alone attainable eggs and 
tea), and where is a curious Osset altar, adorned all 
round with the horns of the great wild goat, Capra 
caucasicUy at which sacrifices, half Christian, half 
pagan, are ofTered Here the Terek comes down 
from a wild glen running deep into pathless moun- 
tains to the west, and the road turns up the short 
valley of a lesser stream, remarkable from the great 
number of mineral springs that gush out from its 
sides. One which we drank of sparkles with bubbles 
of carbonic acid gas, and had a pleasant sweetish taste ; 
but all, as we were afterwards told, contain, along with 
their iron and other valuable ingredients, too much 
chalk to make them serviceable for medicinal pur- 
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poses. The summit level of the road, about twenty 
miics from Kazbek station and fo^y-one from Vladi- 
kavkaz, is 8015 feet above the sea, a green, slightly 
undulating level, from which no distant view can be 
obtained, except straight south, for on both sides it 
is enclosed by mountains rising about 1400 feet above 
it, while other summits farther back reach ii,ODO 
or 12,000 feet The Russians call this col or pass 
Krestovaya Gora, or Cross Mountain, from a cross 
planted 00 it The name. " Pass of Daricl," belongs 
properly only to the goi^e below Kazbek station, 
where the fort stands; but as this gorge is the 
most remarkable feature of the whole route, and the 
most important military position, gcograph«rs and 
fore^ers generally extend its name to the whole 
road from Vladikavkaz to Tiflis. There is no forti- 
fication at the top, or anywhere, save at the Dariel 
gorge ; nor did I see any military posts along the road. 
During the war with Shamyl, however, it was strongly 
guarded, and was indeed of the utmost importance to 
Russia ; since by holding it they not only kept open 
their communications with Georgia, but prevented a 
junction between the hero of Daghestan and the tribes 
that were in arms to the west Needless to say that 
it is also of the greatest consequence to her in the 
present struggle, since across it all her troops and- 
munitions of war are sent to Armenia. 

From the open green pastures of the watershed the 

road descends an almost precipitous mountain face in 

a series of long zigzags, cut with admirable skill, and 

at their foot reaches the pretty little Georgian village 

G 2 
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of Mleti. Nothing can be more beautiful than the view 
in descending. To the north-east you look up into a 
wilderness of stern red mountains, their hollows filled 
with snow or ice, their sides strewed with huge loose 
blocks. Round Mleti itself woods begin to hang upon 
the hills, and fields of rye diversify the pastures, while 
down the long vista that opens to the south dense 
forests enclose the narrow ravine through which the 
river Aragva finds its way to the low country. The 
pastoral beauty of the scene is all the more felt because 
you have come straight from a land of desolation ; 
there is a sense of southern luxuriance about the land- 
scape like that which greets the traveller who drops 
into Italy from the Alps of Switzerland. Down from 
Mleti the road follows the Aragva (the Aragon of 
Strabo) through its deep, richly wooded valley, adorned 
here and there with ruined towers, perched upon pro- 
jecting points, as far as the little town of Ananaur, 
where the Caucasus proper may be said to subside into 
the hilly rather than mountainous country of Georgia. 
These woods arc really splendid, composed almost 
entirely of deciduous trees, beech, oak, hazel, birch, 
and such like, and so close as to look perfectly im- 
penetrable. The scenery is something like that of 
Killiccrankie, in Perthshire, only on a far vaster scale ; 
but the river is scanty and whitish from its parent 
glaciers, every way inferior to the Scottish stream. 
Ananaur has a grand old castle, commanding the road 
and valley, within whose walls stand two ancient 
churches, elaborately adorned outside in the Geot^an 
style with the figures of lions and other creatures 
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el^antly carved in relief, and surrounded with ara- 
besques. From here the road, which first mounts over 
a ridge of hills, and then descends past the quaint 
little town of Dushet towards the Kur, is pretty 
eoough, but less interesting, and I relieved its tedium 
by a long talk with the ladies, who, it appeared, had 
done us the honour to take us for poets, because we 
seemed to admire the scenery, and I had been gather- 
ing plants. As we are both lawyers, and considered 
by our friends to be rather plain matter-of-fact people, 
this unexpected compliment flattered us not a little, 
and on the strength of it I indited a sonnet to the 
younger lady's cigarette, which was however, like its 
Subject of so evanescent a nature that it need not be 
reproduced here. Asking them about the writers of 
modem Russia, we found what had already surprised 
us. that Turgencf does not hold among his own country 
folk so transcendent! y conspicuous a place as Western 
readers would allot him. They appear to put others, 
whose works have not been translated into French or 
German, or, when translated, have made little impres- 
sion, on a level with him. Perhaps this is because he 
has been so keen a critic of Russian weaknesses: if 
so, it is another instance of that sensitiveness one so 
often remarks among them. 

About 11 r.M. our omnibus drew up in the famous 
city of Mtzkhet, once the capital of the Georgian king- 
dom, and seat of their patriarch, and now a wretched 
village of some hundred and fifty people, dwelling in the 
shadow of two noble old churches and a large mined 
castle. The position is a fine one, for it occupies the 
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middle of and commands the narrow valley by which 
the Kur descends from its upper basin into the lower 
basin of Tiflis, and is defended on one side by the Kur 
itself, on the other by the Aragva, which here mingle 
their waters. From very early times the site has been 
inhabited, witness the numerous cave dwellings hewn 
out in the soft limestone rock of the cliiTs along the 
Kur; and it was not far off that Pompey, in his famous 
march to the Caucasus, defeated the Iberian armies. 
Two centuries after the introduction of Christianity, a 
Georgian king forsook it for Tiflis, and now its chief 
importance lies in being the point where the military 
road to Vladikavkaz strikes the railway from Tiflis to 
the Black Sea, Anxious to examine it, and still more 
anxious to lie down and sleep, on the ground, in a 
post-house, anywhere, we heard with pleasure the 
conventional postmaster declare that no horses could 
be had before nine o'clock next morning ; it was im- 
possible, not a hoof in his stable, nor in any of the 
peasants' either. However, our companions, and espe- 
cially the Circassian, who, I fancy, had a law-suit in 
Tiflis, were unwearied and inexorable. In vain we 
dwelt on the antiquarian interest of Mtzkhet, and 
proposed to give them a sketch of its early history, 
beginning from its founder, the great-grandson of 
Japhet ; in vain on the advantage of entering Tiflis 
by daylight, and the unlikelihood of getting a bed 
there in the small hours. In vain we even conde- 
scended to put in a word for the postmaster, insisting 
on the duty of travellers not to press too hardly on 
these poor men and their hard-worked horses. " Let 
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US get at once to the journey's end," they replied ; 
•* we have been travelling only forty hours. Surely 
that has not tired you " (dear energetic ladies). " As 
for Mtzkhet and its churches, the world is a big world, 
and you cannot see everything in it" At last, relying 
on the obstinacy of the postmaster, we agreed to go 
on if horses could be found ; whereupon the Circassian 
barrister bullied him with so much vigour that horses 
were found forthwith, and in two hours more we were 
rattling over the stones of the capital of Transcau- 
casia, and on our first night in Asia were received 
by the drowsy but friendly servants of the H6tcl de 
TEurope. 
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CHAPTER III. 

TRANSCAUCASIA. 

In this chapter I shall attempt to give a sort of 
general sketch of the Russian territories lying to the 
south of the Caucasus, the richest, and, for the present 
at feast, geographically the most important of all the 
Asiatic dominions of the Czar. It is, like the rest of 
this book, a record of first impressions only, but of im- 
pressions formed, as I venture to believe, without any 
pre-existing bias, and to a considerable extent tested 
by comparison with the conclusions which other tra- 
vellers have reached. And even for first impressions 
there is this much to be said, that the risk of errors of 
observation and of hasty generalization has some com- 
pensation in the freshness with which things present 
themselves to a new-comer. Occasionally he is struck 
by aspects of society or politics which arc really true 
and important, but which one who has lived long in a 
country finds so familiar that they have ceased to 
stimulate his curiosity, and would perhaps be omitted 
from his descriptions. This may supply some justifi- 
cation for the apparent presumption of a traveller 
who admits that he had to see, and now has to write, 
more hastily than he could have wished What I 
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have got to say of particular parts of the country, 
such as Tiflis, the capital, and Armenia, is reserved 
for later chapters. 

Transcaucasia is a convenient general name for the 
countries lying between the Black Sea, the Caspian, 
and the Caucasus, which make up the dominions of 
the Czar in Western Asia. It is not, however, an 
official Russian name, for although for some purposes 
they distinguish Ciscaucasia and Transcaucasia, the 
administrative district or lieutenancy of the empire 
which they call the Caucasus (Kavkaz) includes not 
only the regions south of the mountains, but also 
several governments lying to the north, in what the 
geographers call Europe. Nor does it denote any 
sicoilarity or common character in these countries, the 
chief of which are Georgia, which lies along the upper 
course of the Kur, south of the Caucasus ; Armenia, 
farther south, on the Araxes, between Georgia, Persia, 
and Turkey ; Imeritia, west of Georgia ; and Min- 
grelia, west of Imeritia, along the eastern coast of 
the Black Sea, However, it is a convenient name, 
and before speaking of each of these countries by 
itself^ something may be said of the general phy- 
sical features of Transcaucasia as a whole. It may 
be broadly described as consisting of two mountain 
regions and two plains. First, all along the north, 
there are the slopes of the Caucasus, which on this 
side (at least in its western half, for towards the east 
the main chain sinks quite abruptly into the levels 
d" Kakhitia) sends off several lateral ranges descend- 
ing far from the axis, and at last subsiding into a 
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fertile and well-peopled hilly country. Secondly, on 
the south, over against the Caucasus, there is another 
mountain land, less elevated, but wider in extent, 
consisting of the chain which under various local 
names (some geographers have called it the Anti- 
Caucasus) runs from Lazistan at the south-east angle 
of the Black Sea away to the east and south-east 
till it meets the ranges of Persia. Towards the 
south, this chain ramifies all over Armenia, and here 
attains its greatest height in the volcanic summits of 
Ala Goz, 1 3,460 feet above the sea, while northward 
its spurs form a hilly country stretching to Tiflis. 
These two mountain masses are connected by a ridge 
which, branching off from the Caucasus between 
Elbruz and Kazbek, the two best known of all the 
summits of that chain, divides the waters of the Kur 
from those of the Rion (Phasis), and is crossed by the 
great road and railway from Tiflis to the Black Sea 
near the town of Suram. Although of no great height 
— it is only about 3600 feet at Suram — this ridge has 
a most important influence (to be referred to pre- 
sently) both on the climate and on the ethnology 
of the country. It is that which Strabo speaks of 
as inhabited by the Moschici,' and is sometimes, there- 
fore, ca]lt:d by modern geographers the Meschic ridge. 

The two plains I have spoken of are of very un- 
equal size. The eastern extends all along the Cas- 
pian, from the southern foot of the Caucasus to the 

' Interpreter^ from the time of Josephus downwards (who place* 
them more towards Cippadocia). have sought to identifj these Moadiid 
or Meschi (d« Procopiiu catli ihem, Golh. iv. 3) with the Meiech of 
the Bible (Gen. x.a-.Ft. cut. j). 
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^B FcTstan frontier, and runs up the valley of the Kur, 

■ gradually rising, to within a few miles of Tiflis. It is 

open, bare, and dry ; is, in fact, what the Russians call 

steppe country, or the Americans prairie, through 

I nearly its whole extent, and though the soil is fertile, 
much of it, especially towards the Caspian, is but 
thinly peopled or cultivated. The western plain, on 
the other hand, lying along the lower course of the 
RJoD, between the Caucasus, the Anti-Caucasus, and 
the Black Sea, is moist and densely wooded, parts 
of it little better than a forest swamp, but the whole, 
where dry enough for tillage, extremely rich. It has 
all the appearance of having been, at no distant 
period, a bay of the Euxine, which may gradually 
have got filled up by the alluvium brought down 
by the Rion and other Caucasian streams. When 
this bay existed, and when the Caspian, which we 
know to have greatly shrunk, even in comparatively 
recent times, extended far up the valley of the Kur, 
and was joined to the Euxine north of the Caucasus, 
between the mouths of the Kuban and Terek, the 
Caucasus itself formed an immense mountain ptn- 
iosula, joined to the highlands of Western Asia by 
an isthmus consisting of the Suram ridge already 
referred to and the elevated country east of it And 
1 at thb time the Caspian was also, no doubt, 
, connected with the Sea of Aral {which is only some 
i j6o feet above the present level of the Caspian, and 
f about So above the ocean), one may say that the 
I Ueditcrranean then extended through this chain of 
Lnd seas, far into Central Asia, perhaps to the sites 
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of those cities, Khiva, Tashkend, Bokhara, of which 
we have lately heard so much. 

The climates of these two plains are strangely con- 
trasted, and the ridge of Suram marks the boundary 
between them. On the Black Sea coast the winters 
arc mild (mean winter temperature about 44** F., 
mean annual temperature 58**), snow falls, perhaps, 
but hardly lies, all sorts of southern plants thrive in 
the open air, and the rainfall is so abundant that 
vegetation is everywhere, even up in the mountains, 
marvellously profuse. At Poti, the seaport at the 
mouth of the Rion which every traveller from the 
West is condemned to pass through, the most fever- 
smitten den in all Asia, one feels in a perpetual 
vapour bath, and soon becomes too enervated to 
take the most obvious precautions against the pre- 
vailing malady. Higher up, in the deep valleys of 
the Ingur and Kodor, rivers which descend from 
the great chain, the forests are positively tropical 
(though the vegetation itself is European) in the 
splendour of the trees and the rank luxuriance of the 
underu'ood. If there were a few roads and any enter- 
prise, this country might drive a magnificent trade in 
wood and all sorts of natural productions. 

This is the general character of the Black Sea coast. 
But when you cross the Meschic watershed at Suram, 
and enter the basin of the Kur, drawing towards the 
Caspian, ever>'thing changes. The streams are few, 
the grass is withered on the hillside, by degrees even 
the beechwoods begin to disappear ; and as one gets 
farther and farther to the east, beyond Tiflis, there is 
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' in autumn hardly a trace of vegetation either on plain 
or hills, except along the courses of the shrunken 
riv-ers and on the northern slopes of the mountains 
that divide the basins of the Kur and Aras. In these 
regions the winter is very severe, and the summer 
beats arc tremcndoua At Lenkoran, on the Caspian, 
in latitude 38" N., the sea is often blocked with ice 
for two miles from the shore, and the average winter 
temperature is the same as that of Maestricht, In lati- 
tode 51^ or Reykjavik (in Iceland), in latitude 64". 
The rainfall, which near Poti reaches 63 inches in 
the J'ear, is at Baku only 137, and in some parts of 
the Aras valley only 5 inches. The explanation, of 
course, is that, while the moist westerly winds are 
arrested by the ridge at Suram, the eastern steppe lies 
open to the parching and bitter blasts which descend 
from Siberia and the frozen plains of Turkestan, while 
the scorching summers are not moderated by the in- 
fluence of a neighbouring sea, the Caspian being too 
small to make any great difference in the climate. 

In Armenia the same causes operate, with the addi- 
tion that, as a good deal of the country stands at a 
great height above the sea-level, the winters are in 
those parts long and terrible. At Alexandropol, for 
instance, the great Russian fortress over against Kars, 
where a large part of her army is always stationed. 
snow lies till the middle of April, spring lasts only 
about a fortnight, and during summer the country is 
parched like any desert' 
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A result of this remarkable dryness of the climate, 
away from the Black Sea and its influences, is that the 
landscapes of Eastern Transcaucasia are bare, brown, 
and generally dreary. If there was ever wood on the 
lower grounds, it has been long since cut away, and 
probably could hardly be made to grow if now re- 
planted. There is a certain im press iveness in the 
wide views of bare brown open plains and stern red 
mountains which are so often before one in these 
countries, and, I fancy, in Persia also; the effects 
both of light and shade, and of colour, are broad, 
deep, solemn. These are the merits of Eastern land- 
scape generally, which an eye accustomed to the 
minuter prettincss of such a country as our own per- 
haps underrates. Admitting them, however, I must 
still remark that there is not much in Transcaucasia 
to attract the lover of natural beauty, except in two 
regions, the spurs of the Caucasus and the part of 
Armenia which lies round and commands a prospect 
of Mount Ararat. These are certainly considerable 
exceptions, for the scenery of each is quite unlike 
anything to be found in Europe. The luxuriant 
vegetation of the deep western valleys of the chain 
and the noble views of its tremendous snowy sum- 
mits, streaming with glaciers, present pictures sur- 
passing even those of the Italian valleys of the Alps 
— pictures that one must go to the Himalaya to find 
a parallel for. Ararat, again, an isolated volcanic 
cone rising 1 7,000 feet above the sea and 14,400 feet 
above the plain at its own base, is a phenomenon the 
like of which hardly exists in the world. 
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Whether beautirul or the reverse, however, the 
country is nearly everywhere rich, and might do 
wonders if it were filled by a larger, more energetic, 
and better educated population. There are only 
three millions of people in it now ; it could easily 
support twenty. The steppe soil is generally ex- 
tremely fertile, needing nothing but irrigation to 
produce heavy crops of grain. In some parts, 
especially along the Araxes, cotton is raised. The 
warm valleys of Mingreiia and Imcritia produce maize, 
rice, and other southern cereals ; corn grows up to 
a height of 5000 or 7000 feet, and the tea shrub 
thrives on the hills. The olive is not common, and, 
though the vine will grow almost everywhere, the 
wine is generally inferior. Some of that which is 
made in Armenia is tolerable, but by far the best is 
that of Kakhitia, a delightfully pretty region lying 
immediately under the great wall of the Eastern 
Caucasus, north-east of TiAis. Its wine is sound and 
wholesome, albeit a little acid. The natives are very 
proud of it, and incessantly vaunt its merits as a 
specific against fever and otherwise ; they certainly 
all follow the prescription, and the Georgians in par- 
ticular, a race of jovial topers, are apt to carry their 
appreciation a little too far. If it would bear travel- 
Ui^j, it would be a valuable article of export ; and 
possibly, when better methods of making it than the 
present very primitive ones are introduced, and when 
it is put in casks instead of buffalo hides smeared 
with naphtha, it may rival the wines of the Don and 
the Crimea in the markets of Southern Russia. Of 
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the wealth of the western forests in box, walnut, and 
woods of all sorts, suited for furniture as well as 
shipbuilding, it is needless to speak ; of the minerals, 
it is rather difficult, for although everyone believes 
that there is abundance in the mountains, and there 
is constant talk of getting up companies to work 
them, very little has been done to determine their 
precise amount or quality. Coal certainly exists in 
the west, among the mountains of Imeritia, north-east 
of Kutais, but the abundance of wood has made people 
remiss in availing themselves of it. Iron and copper 
have been discovered in many places ; the best copper 
mines hitherto opened lie in the northern declivity of 
the Karabagh Mountains, to the south-west of Eliza- 
vetpol, and are worked by Messrs. Siemens Brothers. 
Salt is abundant in Armenia, especially near Kulpi, on 
the Upper Aras ; and the Mingrelians, who really have 
silver mines, appeal to the instance of the Golden 
Fleece as proof that the precious metals exist among 
them. There is no doubt that grains of gold are 
found in the detritus brought down by the Phasis and 
other streams, but whether it is true, as geographers 
and travellers have gone on repeating ever since 
Strabo set the story going, that the natives place 
fleeces in the current to catch the passing particles, 
I have not been able to ascertain. Sulphur has been 
got in Daghestan, and was used by Shamyl to make 
gunpowder when he could get none from Persia. 
Perhaps the most remarkable mineral product is 
naphtha, which bursts forth in many places, but most 
profusely near Baku, on the coast of the Caspian, in 
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strong springs, some of which arc said to be always 
burning, while others, lying close to or even below the 
sea, will sometimes, in calm weather, discharge the 
spirit over the water, so that, when a light is applied, 
the sea takes fire, and blue flames flicker for mtles 
over the surface. The place was greatly revered of 
old by the fire-worshippers, and after they were ex- 
tirpated from Persia by the Mohammedans, who hate 
them bitterly, some few occasionally slunk here on 
pilgrimage: Now, under the more tolerant sway of 
the Czar, a solitary priest of fire is maintained by the 
Parsee community of Bombay, who inhabits a small 
temple built over one of the springs, and, like a vestal, 
tends the sacred flame by day and night. 

If it is hard to give a general idea of a country so 
various in its physical aspects, it is even more so to 
describe its strangely mixed population. From the 
beginning of history, all sorts of tribes and races 
have lived in this isthmus between the Enxiiie and 
the Caspian, and though some of them may have now 
disappeared or been absorbed by others, new elements 
have pressed in from the north and east. Strabo, 
writing under Augustus, mentions four peoples as 
dwelling south of the Caucasus : the Colchians, along 
the Black Sea ; the Iberians, farther to the east, 
beyond the cross ridge of Suram {which he calls an 
Srficaip of the Caucasus) ; the Albanians, still farther 
eastward, in the plains along the Caspian Sea; and 
the Armenians, to the south of all these, in the country 
we still call Armenia. To the north of the three former, 
the wooded valleys of the Caucasus were occupied by 
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many wild tribes, more akin, says he, to the Sarma- 
tians, but speaking many different languages ; one of 
the wildest are the Soanes, the name still borne by an 
extremely disagreeable race, who inhabit the grand- 
est part of the whole Caucasus, immediately to the 
south of Elbruz and Koschtantau, and of whom I 
have spoken in the preceding chapter. While these 
Soanes have been protected by their inaccessibility in 
the pathless recesses of the mountains, all trace of 
Colchians, Iberians, and Albanians,' has long since 
passed away, and though Mingrelians now live where 
Jason found the Colchians, there is nothing to show 
that any of the blood of Aeetes and Medea flows in 
their degenerate veins. Russian ethnologists talk of 
a Karthalinian stock, to which Mingrelians, Imeri- 
tians, and Georgians, as well as some of the mountain 
tribes, are declared to belong. But, without discussing 
problems of ethnology for whose solution sufficient 
materials have not yet been collected, I will shortly 
describe the chief races that now occupy the country. 
Beginning from the west, we find the Mingrelians 
along the Black Sea coast, from the Turkish border 
to Sukhum Kaleh. They are the ne'er-do-wells of 
the Caucasian family. All their neighbours, how- 
ever contemptible a Western may think them, have a 
bad word and a kick for the still more contemptible 
Mingrelian. To believe them, he is lazy, sensual, 
treacherous, and stupid, a liar and a thief. The strain 

' Those who build ethnological theories on similarities of name nuj 
be asked wbclbei [hey am mibllsh any relationship between these 
Albatiiani and the Albanians of Epirus and ihc Scottish Albao, or 
between these Iberians and the Iberians of Spain. 
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in which the Russians and Armenians talk of them 
reminded me of the description one gets from the 
Transylvanian Saxons and Magyars of the Roumans 
who live among them. You ask what kind of people 
the Wallachs are. " A dirty people," they answer. '" a 
treacherous people, a lazy people, a superstitious 
people, a cruel people, a gluttonous people. Other- 
wise not such a bad kind of people." (" Sonst isl ts 
kein schUchtes Volk.") Lazy the Mingrelian certainly 
is, but in other respects I doubt if he is worse than his 
neighbours ; and he lives in so damp and warm a 
climate that violent exercise must be disagreeable. 
He is a well-made, good-looking fellow, but with a 
dull and heavy expression which is sensual so far as 
it goes. And he is certainly backward in agriculture 
and trade, making very little of a singularly rich 
country. South of Mingrelia lies Guria, on the slopes 
and ridges of the Anti-Caucasus, a land where the 
people are more vigorous and upright, and where, as 
they have been less affected by conquest and immi- 
gration, the picturesque old costumes have best main- 
tained themselves. West of the Mingrelians, in the 
hilly regions of the Upper Rion and its tributaries, 
live the Imeritians, a race speaking a dialect of Geor- 
gian, who may generally be distinguished by their 
bushy hair. My personal knowledge of them is con- 
fined to three waiters at three several inns, rather a 
narrow basis for induction, but quite as wide as many 
travellers have had for some very sweeping conclu- 
sions. They have a belter name than the Mingrelians, 
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both for industry and honesty, and these three waiters 
were pleasant, civil fellows, though not particularly 
bright 

Still farther east, and occupying the centre of 
Transcaucasia, are the Georgians, called by the 
Russians Grusinians or Grusians, who may be con- 
considered the principal and. till the arrival of the 
Muscovite, the dominant race of the country. They 
call themselves Karthli, deducing their origin from a 
patriarch Karthlos (who was brother of Haik, the 
patriarch of the Armenian nation, and of Legis, the 
ancestor of the Lesghians), a grandson, or, as others 
hold, great-grandson of Gomer, son of Japhet. Ac- 
cording to their own legends, they worshipped the 
sun and the moon and the five planets, and swore by 
the grave of Karthlos until converted to Christianity 
by Sl Nina, in the fourth century of our era. For 
several centuries their kingdom extended almost to 
the Black Sea in one direction and the Caspian in 
another, and maintained itself with some credit 
against the hostility of Turks and Persians, though 
often wasted by Persian armies, and for long periods 
obliged to admit the suzerainty of the Shah. Its 
heroic age was the time of Queen Tamara, who 
flourished in the twelfth century, and is still honoured 
by pictures all over the country, in which she appears 
as a beautiful Amazon, not unlike the fancy portraits 
of Joan of Arc. To her is ascribed the foundation of 
every ancient church or monastery, just as all the 
strongholds are said to have been built by the robber 
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■ iDr Oghlu,* and as in Scotland there is hardly an 
old mansion but shows Wallace's sword and Queen 
Mary's apartment. Somewhat later the kingdom be- 
came divided into three. Kakhitia, Karthli or Georgia 
proper, on the Upper Kur, and Imeritia ; and in the 
period of weakness that followed it began to look for 
help to Russia. As early as 1492. a king of Kakhitia 
invoked the Czar Ivan III., and in 1638 the king of 
Imeritia swore fealty to Alexis Mihailovitch. The 
famous treaty of Kainardji in 1774 (about which we 
have had so many lively discussions) placed Georgia, 
Imeritia, and Mingrelia,under the protection of Russia,' 
However, the coup de grAce was given by the invasion 
of the Persians, under Aga Mohammed Khan, in 
179s, which reduced Georgia to such wretchedness 
that the reigning king George made over his dominions 
to Alexander I. in 1799, and the country was finally 
occupied by Russian troops in 1802,'' One sees traces 
of a sort of feudal period in the numerous castles ; 
most of them mere square towers, such as we see on 
the coast of Scotland and the north of Ireland, which 

' Stories of Kit (or Knni = Bl»cklOEhlu are lold all aboul Ihe country. 
One, localised in Armenia, repcesemiihitn as mrelitig a party of iravellen, 
and imong them one with ]hiIoU {thcD iBteljr invented) slack in his 
belt. He lukt wbm those things ire, tnd, when their use ii cxpUincd 
to him, exclaims, '■ Farewell, Kir Ogblo, your occupMion ii gone," 
ridet off inio the mounlains, and is never more seen. 

' See tliis imly in the appendin lo Mr. Hoilandi' "Lecture on the 
Treaty Relations of Rusija and Turkey.' 

' Russia, however, did not acquire Imcrilin till iBio, the Miiigrelian 
coast till lltl9 (by Ihe treaty of Adrianople), the Cas|H>ii coast south of 
tlie mouth of the Kui till 1S13, and the valley of Ihe Middle Araiei till 
1818. She had already obtained from Tersia in 1797 Daghcstan and 
Shuvtn u («i aa the Kui moatb. 

\ 1. 
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He scattered all over Georgia and Imeritia ; and the 
organization of society was feudal till quite lately, the 
peasantry serfs, the upper class landowning nobles and 
their dependants. It is a joke among the Russians 
that every Georgian is a noble ; and as the only title of 
nobility is Prince, the effect to an English ear of hear- 
ing all sorts of obscure people, country postmasters, 
droshky drivers, sometimes even servants, described 
as being Prince So-and-so, is at first grotesque. This 
at least may be said for the numerous nobility, that, 
although it is both vain and frivolous, it does not 
despise all honest occupations. 

Everyone has heard of the Georgian beauties, who 
in the estimation of Turkish importers rivalled or sur- 
passed those of Circassia itself. Among them a great 
many handsome and even some beautiful faces may 
certainly be seen, regular and finely chiselled features, 
a clear complexion, large and liquid eyes, an erect 
carriage, in which there is a good deal of dignity as 
well as of voluptuousness. To a taste, however, 
formed upon Western models, mere beauty of features 
and figure, without expression, is not very interesting ; 
and these faces have seldom any expression. They 
want even that vivacity which, in the parallel case of 
the women of Andalusia, partly redeems the absence 
of intelligence. Admirable as pieces of Nature's 
handiwork, they are not charming. A Turk may 
think them perfection, but it may be doubted whether 
anyone who had seen the ladies of Cork or Baltimore 
would take much pleasure in their society. However, 
this is a point on which people will disagree to the 




end of time ; and those who hold that it is enough to 
look at a beauty without feeling inclined to talk to 
her need not go beyond Georgia to find all they can 
wish. It must be remembered, however, that this 
loveliness is rather fleeting. Towards middle life the 
complexion is apt to become sallow, and the nose and 
chin rather too prominent, while the vacuity of look 
remains. One is told that they are, as indeed the 
whole nation is, almost uneducated, with nothing but 
the pettiest personal interests to fill their thoughts 
or animate their lives. 

The men are sufficiently good-looking and pleasing 
in manner, with, perhaps, a shade of effeminacy in 
their countenances, at least in those of the lowland. 
They do not strike one as a strong race, either physic- 
ally or otherwise, with any future before it. nor have 
they ever produced a great man, or done anything 
considerable in history, although they have had 
civilization and Christianity, after a sort, ever since 
the third century of our era, and have maintained 
their religion and national existence with great tenacity 
against both Turks and Persians. So early as the 
sixth century, Procopius compliments the Iberians 
(who are doubtless the ancestors of our Georgians) on 
their resolute adherence to Christian rites in spite of 
the attacks of the Persian fire- worshippers,' who, it may 
be remarked in passing, seem to have been the first to 

■ Kcibaii, Ihe reigning king of Pcrsin, whose supremacy Ihe Ilieriani 
Ihen awncd. had Itied to ioice them over to hit fulh, uid bq;an by 
orderine Ihem to desist Trom burying their dead, and to adopt Ihe 
Pemui pmclice of eiposing the dead body to the birdi and betul3. 
Tliey tefiucd, and tougbt iielp bom the Ronuou (Procop. Pen. L la). 
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set the example of religious persecution. The Muslims 
say that the Christianity of the Georgians is owing to 
their fondness for wine and for pork, both which good 
things, as everybody knows, the Prophet has forbidden 
to true believers. They belong, of course, to the 
Orthodox Eastern Church, and are now in full com- 
munion with the Church of Russia, of which indeed 
they may be said to have become a branch, though 
their liturgy differs a littSe in some points. During 
the earlier middle ages I suspect that they were more 
influenced by heterodox Armenia than by Constanti- 
nople, though they separated from the Armenian 
Church in the end of the sixth century, when the 
latter finally anathematized the Council of Chalcedon. 
Their ecclesiastical alphabet, for they have two, is 
taken from the Armenian. Of their number it is diffi- 
cult to form an estimate ; it can hardly exceed 500,000 
souls, and may be considerably less.' 

Scattered through Upper Georgia, and to be found 
among the peasantry as well as in the towns, there is 
a considerable Armenian population, who probably 
settled here when their national kingdom was de- 
stroyed by the Seljukian conquerors, Alp Arslan and 
Malek Shah, in the eleventh century. Farther south, 
in Armenia proper, they constitute the bulk of the 
population in the country districts. Kurds being mixed 
with them in the mountains, Tatars in the plain.s, and 
Persians ia the towns. As I shall have something to 
say of them in a later chapter, it is unnecessary to 

■ Tbe total number of the Cmsinian race, iocludiDg Imcriliaos and 
Mingielians, is estimated by a recent Russian slalisliiiian o( aulhority 
a( 850^0001 




describe them at present, further than to remark that 
they are the most vigorous and intelligent of the 
Transcaucasian races, with a gift for trade which has 
enabled them to get most of the larger business of 
the country into their hands. Their total number in 
these countries is estimated at 550,000. 

Going down the Kur from Tiflis towards the Caspian, 
one finds the Geoi^ians give place to a people whom 
the Russians call Tatars, and who arc unquestionably 
a branch of the great Turkic family. When or how 
they settled here, no one can precisely tell, but it 
seems likely the earliest immigration was from the 
north, along the Caspian coast. There is no doubt 
that the Emperor Heraclius, in his long war with 
Persia in the middle of the seventh century, called 
in to his aid the Khazars, a Scythian tribe, from 
the Caspian steppe north of Derbend. Probably 
these Khazars were the first Turks who settled on this 
side the mountains ; but many others must have come 
in afterwards from the south-east at the time of the 
great Scljukian conquests in the eleventh century. 
Veritable Turks these fellows certainty are, quite 
unlike the mongrel race who go by the name of the 
Turks in Europe, and much more resembling, in face, 
figure, and character, the pure undiluted Turkman of 
Khiva and the steppes of the Jaxartes. Being in some 
districts a settled and industrious race, they are, how- 
ever, less wild-looking than the Turkmans, and remind 
one more of the grave and respectable Tatar of Kaian 
or the Crimea. Their villages, often mere burrows in 
the dry soil, are scattered all over the steppe eastward 
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to the Caspian, and southward as far as the Persian 
frontier. Many are agricultural, many more live by 
their sheep and cattle, which in summer are driven up 
towards the Armenian mountains and in winter return 
to the steppe ; and some of them, settled in the larger 
towns, practise various handicrafts, and among others 
weave those rich carpets and other woollen fabrics 
which pass in the markets of Europe under the name 
of Persian, but really come from the south-west shores 
of the Caspian. 

The Tatars are also the general carriers of the 
country. On the few roads, or oftencr upon the open 
steppe, one sees their endless trains of carts, and more 
rarely their strings of camels, fetching goods from 
Shemakha, or Baku, or Tavriz, to Tiflis, thence to be 
despatched over the Dariel into Southern Russia, or 
by railway to Poti and Western Europe. The last of 
their occupations, the one in which they most excel, 
and which they have almost to themselves, is brigand- 
age. To what extent it prevails, I cannot attempt 
to say, for, as every traveller knows, there is no subject, 
not even court scandal, on which one hears such an 
immense number of stone.';, some of them obviously 
exaggerated, many of them honestly related, most of 
them absolutely impossible to test. If we had believed 
a quarter part of what the quidnuncs of Tiflis told us, 
we should have thought the country seriously dis- 
turbed, and travelling, especially by night, full of 
peril. If we had gone by our own experience, we 
should have pronounced the steppes of the Kur a 
great deal safer than Blackheath Common. Stories 




were always being brought into the city, and even 
appearing in the papers, of robberies, sometimes of 
murders, committed on the roads to Elizavetpol and 
Erivan ; and along the latter road, ive found the folk 
at the post stations with imaginations ready to see a 
Tatar behind every bush. Even the Russian officials 
at Tifiis, who of course desired to make little of any- 
thing that reflects on the vigilance of the government, 
advised us to be careful where we halted, and how we 
displayed any valuables. I cannot help believing, there- 
fore, that robberies do sometimes occur, and no doubt 
it is the Tatars, or at least bands led by a Tatar chief, 
who perpetrate them. But the substantial danger is 
not really more than sufficient to give a little piquancy 
to travelling, and make you fondle your pistols with 
the air of a. man who feels himself prepared for an 
emet^ency. In a dull country, far removed from the 
interests and movements of the Western world, the 
pleasure of life is sensibly increased when people have 
got the exploits of robbers to talk about. It is a 
subject level with the meanest imagination ; the idle 
Geoi^ian noble and the ignorant peasant enjoy it as 
heartily as Walter Scott himself. 

Some of the talcs related about these robbers re- 
mind one of the legends of Robin Hood and other 
high-minded outlaws, who relieved the rich in order 
to relieve the poor. It is told, for instance, of Dali 
Agha, who seems to be at this moment the most 
famous of these brigand chiefs, that, being in love 
with the daughter of a man of substance, her father 
refused to give her to him except for a lai^e sum of 
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money. Dali was poor, but brave and sanguine ; he 
demanded two years time to collect it, and when the 
father promised to wait for so long, he took to the 
road to collect the sum by robbery ; and though the 
faithless father had married the girl to another suitor 
before the appointed time, he liked the profession so 
well that he has not quitted it.' He is at the head 
of a large band, and directs them to use all possible 
courtesy towards their victims, who arc never killed 
except in case of necessity. Out of his plunder he 
gives freely to the poor, and is so much beloved that 
no one will betray him ; once, while Cossacks were 
scouring the country after him, he was living quietly 
in Erivan under the governor's nose, A physician in 
government employment was travelling towards Eli- 
zavetpol to inspect the hospitals of his district, when 
he saw two suspicious persons on horseback a little 
way off, and drove faster on. As he turned the corner 
of a hill, three more appeared, and then a band, whose 
leader rode forward and wished him good evening. 
" Good evening," replied the doctor, who recognised 
the bandit, "I perceive you are in want of money; 
well, I haven't got much, only some hundred roubles ; 
here they are in my trunk." — " I see you are a good 
man," says Dali; "on what business are you tra- 
velling?" The doctor explains that he is going to 
visit a hospital, and needs some little money to reach 
it, so begs Dali to let him have a couple of roubles, 
which will pay for the post-horses thither. " You shall 
I A similsr lale was told of (he robber .^ncn many years ago ; so I 
dare say il is a slock iocideiit, ajjplieil (o every famous robber in lum, 
and may (who knows TJ be • form of the Sun and Dawn myth. 
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have fifty," Dali answered, and, taking them rrom his 
followers, who had opened the trunk, "here they are 
for you. And on your way back, stop at this place ; 
my men wili meet you and bring you to me ; you 
shall be my guest for the night," 

Another time, some of the band seized a poor 
priest, who was travelling home with twenty-five 
roubles, which he had scraped together as a dowry 
for his daughter. Fearing for his life, he gives them 
the money, and is led to Dali, whom he finds in a 
thick wood, seated on a carpet-spread divan. Dali, 
seeing him to be a priest, receives him with respect — 
there is a good feeling between Mohammedans and 
Christians in some parts of these countries— makes 
him sit down, offers him coffee, sweetmeats, and a pipe, 
and hears the story of the dowry for the daughter's 
marriage. He apologizes for the conduct of his men, 
and, pointing to the bales of precious stuffs that lie 
around, bids the captive take out of them the worth 
of twenty-five roubles. The priest does so. and, finding 
that the robbers are not watching him, he pockets a 
good deal more, thinking, I supi>ose, that he was 
spoiling the Egyptians, and makes off with his booty< 
However, he is pursued and caught by some of the 
band, who had not understood that he was to be 
favourably treated. Brought back before Dali, he is 
in terror lest they should discover how much he has 
taken, and flings himself down to beg for his life. 
Dali interrupts him, repeats that he is sorry anything 
was taken from so poor a man. " It was an unfor- 
tunate mistake, but mistakes will sometimes occur. 
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and you must pardon it. Here, however, are twenty- 
five roubles; it is my gift to your daughter for her 
marriage portion; give them to her from Dali Agha 
and go in peace." 

Whatever truth there is in such stories as these, they 
show the way in which the country people regard the 
robbers, and explain why brigandage still holds its 
ground against the efforts of the government. Some 
people give another reason, and say that the inferior 
officials do not care to put it down, but take a share of 
the spoils, and sometimLS, when they have caught a 
notable robber, release him for a good round ransom 
which his friends will always pay. This I believe to 
be a calumny, though of course such a thing may 
have occurred once and again ; the chief difficulty in 
the way of putting down brigandage is the vicinity 
of the Persian and Turkish dominions, into which 
marauders can easily escape, and whence the bands 
are constantly recruited by all sorts of adventurous 
spirits, who have lived under a government so bad 
that lawlessness seems justified. Take them all in all, 
these brigands, if they are not, as one of my informants 
said, "fine fellows who mean no harm," are evidently 
much better fellows than the members of their pro- 
fession in Sicily or Greece, and deserve to be ranked 
with Dick Turpin or Claude Duval. Very different 
are the Turkman robbers who infest the road from 
the Caspian to Teheran, or those still fiercer tribes, 
described by Vimbery, in the deserts of Khorassan 
and Bokhara, who carry off into cruel slavery all whom 
they do not kill on the spot 
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Besides these four nations, and the Armenians who 
live scattered among them, there are plenty of Persians 
in Transcaucasia, especially towards the south-west 
angle of the Caspian, and on the Aras, beyond Erivan, 
a region which Russia acquired from Persia only in 
1828. They are singularly unlike the Tatars, whose 
enemies they have been ever since the mythic times 
of Sohrab and Rustum, and have an even deeper 
cause of hatred than this old one of race, for while 
some of the Tatars, like the Osmanii Turks and the 
Turkmans, are Sunni Mohammedans, the Persians are 
Shiahs, who reject and abominate the three first 
Kbalifs and honour Ali almost as much as the 
Prophet himself. Here, however, they live peaceably 
enough together. The Tatar is mostly tall and robust, 
with a round face, rather prominent cheekbones, a 
short nose, and small eyes. The Persian is slim, lithe, 
stealthy and cat-like in his movements; his face is 
iong, of a clear yellowish tint, his eyes dark and rather 
lai^e, nose aquiline, eyebrows delicately arched. The 
Tatar is inclined to be open ; he is faithful to his 
word, and more inclined to force than to fraud ; the 
Persian has the name of being the greatest liar in the 
East "In Iran no man believes another" has be- 
come in these countries almost a proverb. With 
these moral disadvantages, the Persians are no doubt 
in many ways a superior race, industrious and polished 
even in the dregs of their civilization, after centuries 
of tyranny and misgovemment. In their time they 
produced great men, ruicrs such as Kai Khosru (the 
just Nushirvan) and Sliali Abbas the Great; poets 
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like Firdusi and Omar Khayyam ; metaphysicians 

whose names are hardly known in the West Their 
carpets and silks and metal work are still full of ex- 
quisite taste and finish. But modern Persia, from all 
that one can hear, is more execrably misgoverned than 
Turkey itself. The duty of the governor of a pro- 
vince or town is simply to squeeze as much money 
as he can out of the inhabitants ; his methods are the 
bastinado, impalement, crucifixion, burying up to the 
neck in the ground, and similar tortures. 

Besides these aboriginal races, Georgians, Imeri- 
tians, and Armenians, and the incomers of old stand- 
ing, such as Tatars and Persians,^ there is what may 
be called a top-dressing of recent immigrants from 
Europe, mostly Russians and Germans. The Rus- 
sians, with one exception, consist of the officials, who 
generally consider Russia as their home, almost as 
our Indian civilians consider England, and intend to 
return to it when their work is over. The exception 
is formed by the various sects of dissenters whom 
the government, fearing their disturbing political 
and social influence, has banished, or at least trans- 
ferred, to these remote seats. They are mostly in- 
dustrious, well-disposed people, morally, if not intel- 
lectually, above the level of the rest of the peasantry, 
who live in large villages, exactly like those of Central 
Russia, and keep themselves quite apart from the 
surrounding native population. Still more distinct 
are the Germans, of whom there are several colonies, 

' A recent Kussinn slalUlical cslimale gives Ihe number of Turks and 
Feniuu in Transoincaua at 790,000, thai of tbe Steppe-Talus U 
90,00a 
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the largest, established in Tiflis, numbering some 
four or five thousand souls. They came hither from 
Wurtemberg about sixty years ago, driven out by an 
obnoxious hymn-book. In respect of education and 
intelligence, they are of course far above any of the 
natives, while their Protestantism prevents them from 
intermarrying with, and therefore from sensibly aftect- 
ing, their Russian neighbours. They have lost, if they 
ever possessed, the impulse of progress; their own 
farms are the best in the country, and their handi- 
craftsmen in Tiflis superior to the Gcoi^ians or Per- 
sians ; but they are content to go on in their old 
ways, not spreading out from the community, not 
teaching or in any way stimulating the rest of the 
population. 

All these races live together, not merely within 
the limits of the same country, a country politically 
and physically one, but to a great extent actually 
on the same soil, mixed up with and crossing one 
another. In one part Geor^ans, in another Ar- 
menians, in a third Tatars, predominate ; but there 
are large districts where Armenians and Georgians, 
or Armenians, Georgians, and Tatars, or Tatars and 
Persians, or Persians. Tatars, and Armenians, are so 
equally represented in point of numbers that it is 
hard to say which clement predominates. This 
phenomenon — so strange to one who knows only the 
homogeneous population of West European countries, 
or of a country like America, where ail sorts of 
elements arc day by day being flung into the melt- 
ing-pot, and lose their identity almost at once — comes 
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out most noticeably in the capital of Transcaucasia, 
the city of Tiflis. Here six nations dwell together in 
a town smaller than Brighton, and six languages are 
constantly, three or four more occasionally, to hie heard 
in the streets. Varieties of dress, religion, manners, 
and physical aspect correspond to these diversities of 
race. 

The traveller's or interpreter's lingua franca of 
Eastern and Southern Transcaucasia and the Cauca- 
sus generally is what the Russians call Tartar (or 
rather Tatar), but what we should call Turkish, as it 
differs from the Osmanli of Constantinople only in 
being somewhat rougher, and having adopted fewer 
foreign words. The official language, and that which 
in a civilized city like Tiflis is usually the general 
means of intercourse between persons of different 
nationalities, is Russian, which, in spite of its difficulty, 
is learnt and spoken by a great many Armenians and 
Persians, and by most of the German colonists. In 
Georgia itself and the region farther west, Imeritia 
and Mingrelia, Georgian carries one pretty well 
through, the dialects of these peoples apparently 
belonging to the same parent stock. 

These peoples inhabit the more or less level country 
south of the Caucasus. Besides them, there is a mul- 
titude of mountain tribes of whom 1 have said some- 
thing in" the last preceding chapter, but who arc far 
too numerous and too diverse in their character to be 
described at length. Probably nowhere else in the 
world can so great a variety of stocks, languages, and 
religions be found huddled together in so narrow an 
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area as in the Caucasian chain between the Euxine 
and the Caspian. It is as if every nation that passed 
from north to south, or west to east, had left some 
specimens of its people here behind to found a kind 
of ethnological museum. Of many of these tribes, 
especially of those inhabiting Daghestan and the 
Eastern Caucasus generally, hardly anything is 
known, that is, scientifically known : I doubt if an 
enumeration of them exists in any book. 

All these tribes and regions, both of the mountain 
and of the plain, have now accepted the rule of 
Russia. The country is quiet from sea to sea. Save 
for an occasional outbreak among the Suans when 
the tax-gatherer or land-surveyor makes his appear- 
ance, one may travel unharmed through mountain and 
plain with a small escort, or perhaps unescorted alto- 
gether. It is surprising enough when one remembers 
how unsafe places nearer home are, and how long it 
took to suppress private war and brigandage in civi- 
lized Europe. The Russian military organization de- 
serves part of the credit, but even more is to be 
attributed to the sort of simplicity of manners which 
many of these tribes retain, to the absence of tra- 
vellers to be plundered, to the isolation in which they 
live, separated from the world and one another by 
prodigious mountain masses. Some of them arc 
pagans to this day, and others who, like the Suans, 
call themselves Christians, have preserved nothing of 
it but the internal arrangements of a church and one 
or two ceremonies whose meaning has been long since 
forgotten. Often they mix it with paganism, much in 
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the fashion of the Tcheremiss of whom Mr. Wallace 
teils the story that he sacrificed a foal to the Vii^n 
Mary. There is a wonderful deal to be done in in- 
vestigating the customs and beliefs, as well as the 
languages, of these people, and it is surprising to find 
thai so few of those assiduous Germans who explore 
every corner of human knowledge should have been 
at work here. 

That Russian influence, bringing science and civiliza- 
tion in its train, should not have penetrated the 
hidden nooks of these mountains, may well be under- 
stood. One is less prepared to find how little it has 
changed the accessible regions of Georgia and Min- 
grelia, where, although the capital is a little Paris in 
its way. the country parts remain much what they 
were a century ago. The reason, however, soon dis- 
closes itself to a traveller, that Russian government is 
before all things military. The first object thought of 
is the movement of troops, the organization of the 
army, the planting of fortresses and barracks. This 
was natural and necessary while the war in the Cau- 
casus lasted, but since 1S64, when the Tcherkesses of 
the west submitted, the same system seems to have 
been maintained. Such roads as have been made, 
and they are few, were made almost wholly for mili- 
tary purposes, and a sort of military atmosphere still 
pervades all Transcaucasia. While the DaricI military 
road cost .£4.000,000. and Daghestan is traversed by 
two or three beautiful lines of road with iron bridges 
over the torrents, many fertile parts of European 
Ki 'most without any means of internal 

<^^^^^^H An enormous army, something like 
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150,000 men, is kept in these provinces always on a 
war footing. Upon this force the government has had 
to spend vast sums, and consequently there has been 
neither the money nor the thought and care that are 
needed to bestow upon the material development of 
the land and the intellectual development of the 
people. Nor is this a process for which the Russians 
have yet proved themselves to have a gift. They 
have a wonderfully elaborate system of government, 
but the machinery is so complicated that the force is 
spent in making it move at all, and hardly reaches 
the material to be acted upon. The effect, therefore, 
considered as a means of improvement, is small in 
proportion to the cost (poorly as the employes are paid) 
and to the number of officials at work. And the civil 
service loses that sense of initiative which is so precious 
in half civilized countries. They go on working their 
bureaux among these Asiatics much as if they were 
in Novgorod or Riga, forgetting that what is wanted 
is not to maintain the existing state of things, but to 
improve it, to enlighten and stimulate these back* 
ward races. 

For some time past the whole Caucasus (i.e. both 
Transcaucasia and the governments immediately 
north of the mountains) has formed a separate ad- 
ministrative division of the Russian empire, governed 
by a lieutenant who is directly responsible to the 
Czar.* The present lieutenant is the Grand Duke 

' Transcaucasia and Daghestan consist of the following six govern- 
ments, whose rcsiKctive populations I append : — Tiflis, 650,000; 
Erivan, 436,000 ; Elizavetpol, 503,000 ; Baku, 486,000 ; Kntsk. 
650,000 ; Daghestan, 450,00a 

YL 2 
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Michael, a brother of Alexander II., who succeeded 
in 1867 to Prince Bariatinski, the conqueror of ShamyL 
Like all, or nearly all, of the imperial family, he is per- 
sonally courteous and popular, and is said to discharge 
his official duties well. The higher offices, both mili- 
tary and civil, are of course filled by Russians, many 
of them, as everywhere in the empire, of German ex- 
traction, or else by Armenians. AU subjects, however, 
are admissible to office ; this has been long a tradition 
of Russian administration, and it is no doubt one 
reason of its success in conciliating the good-will of 
its subjects, wherever there has not been, as in the 
dismal case of Poland, a vehement race and religious 
hatred to begin with between conquerors and con- 
quered. The sort of good-nature and susceptibility 
to impressions which is so marked a feature in the 
Russian character makes them get on far better with 
strange races than cither we, or the Dutch, or the 
Spaniards, have ever been able to do. It is not occa- 
sional acts of cruelty, it is not even a permanently 
repressive system, that makes conquerors hated nearly 
so much as coldness, hauteur, contempt, an incapacity 
to appreciate or sympathize with a different set of 
customs and ideas. Doubtless the English govern 
India far better than the Russians do their Asiatic 
dominions. That is to say, we do more to promote 
the welfare of the people and administer a pure justice, 
and we hold ourselves far more impartial in religious 
matters. For though Russia does not interfere with 
Islam, and has the prudence to respect the Armenian 
Church, she is hostile to both Roman Catholic and 
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Protestant missions, and does her best to advance her 
own church in every way. Nevertheless there does 
not seem to be either in the Caucasian countries or in 
the south and east of European Russia, where so 
many strange races live beneath the sceptre of the 
Czar, nearly so much bitterness of feeling among the 
subjects as there is towards ourselves in India, or to 
the French in Algiers now, and in the West Indies 
formerly. Perhaps this is partly because the Russians 
leave their subjects more to themselves, while we try 
to improve them : and the fact that in Geoi^ia there 
is no distinction of faith or of colour between the 
two races has something to do with it The Tatar 
Mohammedans, however, do not seem to have any- 
thing to complain of, either here or at Kazan on the 
Volga, where so many of them live, and one never 
hears that they are disaffected to the Czar, in spite 
of the long strife of the middle ages and the fanati- 
cism of the Russian peasantry. So that, after all, 
there seems to be a good deal in the diflerencc of 
manner with which we and they behave to inferior 
races. With us, every word and look betray a sense 
of immeasurable superiority. Sometimes we are 
brusque, sometimes we are politely condescending, 
but wc are always at bottom contemptuous, and con- 
tempt makes deeper wounds than violence. In India 
and China the fault naturally reaches its climax, but 
the whole continent of Europe can hardly be wrong 
in accusing us of a milder form of it ; indeed, ever>' 
Englishman who is honest with himself must admit 
that whenever he travels in a foreign country, aye 
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even in France or Italy, he is conscious of some 

stirrings of this haughty insular spirit. The Spaniards 
are more offensive in this regard than ourselves ; 
among the Romans there must have been plenty of 
it in their era of conquest ; the Americans, with all 
their self-complacency, are comparatively free from it. 
But the Russians have really very little of it. Perhaps 
they would be stronger if they had more ; but at any 
rate its absence largely covers or atones for some of 
their defects as a conquering and governing power. 

The upshot of this digression is that Transcaucasia 
is on the whole a fairly contented and peaceable part 
of the Czar's dominions, and that this is due partly to 
the apathy of the Russians, partly to their good- 
nature, partly to their being in religious matters in 
sympathy with the faith of so large a part of their 
subjects. Last autumn, when war with Turkey was 
daily expected, no one seemed to have any fear of an 
insurrection even among the Lesghians, though it is 
only some twenty years since they used to swoop 
■ down from the mountains and carry off landowners 
from their country-houses a few stages out of Tiflis. 
Since Shamyl's surrender in 1859, there has been but 
one attempt at a rising in Daghestan, and that speedily 
ended by the head of the leader being sent by his own 
people to the Russians at Tiflis. As I write these 
lines, news comes of a disturbance among the Moham- 
medan Tchetchens, who live to the north of the Cau- 
casus, south-east of Vladikavkaz. It is hardly likely 
to prove serious ; and the idea which some people in 
Europe seem to entertain of its spreading westward 
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to the Black Sea, where the Turks are said to have 
efTccted a landing, and of a general rising among the 
Caucasian tribes, is too wild to deserve refutation. 
The Circassians, whom the Turks are supposed to be 
endeavouring to excite, hardly exist in this country ; 
they perished or emigrated in 1864; the Abhasians, 
who arc left along the coast about Sukhum, are few 
and inert ; the Imeritians, Mingrelians, and Gurians 
towards Batum, are Christians, a people not much 
inclined to Aght for anybody, and certainly not against 
the Czar; among the remaining tribes there is no 
community in race, language, or religion which could 
enable them to co-operate were they ever so dis- 
affected. The only thing that could make an insur* 
rcction among any of them dangerous to Russian 
movements would be a seizure of the Dariel military 
road, and of that there is no likelihood. 

The same laws, the same mechanism of courts, 
the same educational system, omitting diversities 
of detail, obtain in these provinces as in European 
Russia. The great emancipation of the serfs, which 
here took place on the ist of December, 1866, was 
carried out much upon the same lines as elsewhere ; 
the peasantry of Geoi^ia and Mingrelia, where serf- 
dom prevailed from the middle ages downwards, 
are now all free, and the ancient, semi-feudal juris- 
dictions of the Mingrelian and Imeritian nobles have 
been replaced by the new-modelled Russian courts. 
Practically, indeed, education is still more backward 
than it is in Europe. There are comparatively few 
elementary schools ; the upper schools are said to 
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be poor, and are much hampered by difficulties of 
language, for the school-books in every subject are 
Russian, though Russian is a foreign tongue to the 
immense majority of the pupils. There is no uni- 
versity nearer than Kharkof or Odessa ; the necessity 
for one in Tiflis is admitted, but the money is not 
forthcoming, since considerable salaries would be 
needed to tempt learned men so far from home, and 
all the money that can be got is wanted for the army 
and railways. Of literature, one of course expects to 
find very little, and except in the capital there is no 
public to care for it. Agriculture is much what it 
may have been five centuries ago, witness the imple- 
ments used. The plough is a ruder contrivance than 
that which Hesiod describes ; no wonder that a large 
team is needed to drag it through the hard dry earth. 
Just outside the houses of Tiflis I have seen no less 
than sixteen oxen yoked to a single plough. The 
want of a market discourages improvements in tillage, 
as well as trade generally, for although there is a rail- 
way to the Black Sea, with steamers thence to Odessa 
and Constantinople, as well as one or two great roads 
through the country, such as that to Erivan, there are 
no roads of the second order to bring produce to the 
railway from places lying even a few miles aivay. 
The manufactures, as already remarked, are mostly 
of what we should call Persian goods, or of arms, 
which the Georgians chase most tastefully, and other 
articles in metal, silver flagons, belts, daggers, and so 
forth. Things needed for ordinary life, such as cut- 
lery, crockery, glass, paper, cotton goods, are mostly 
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brought from European Russia. What export trade 
there is — and it is not, considering the resources to be 
drawn upon, of any great consequence — is mostly in 
carpets and silks, made in the Tatar country towards 
the Caspian or among the Persians of Lenkoran, 
naphtha from Baku, and woods, especially box-wood 
and walnut roots, from Mingrelia and the south-west 
slopes of the Caucasus. Nature has made the country 
rich, but the course of events has not brought to it 
that which a country needs to develop its riches, capital 
and enterprise. Both must come from without, and at 
present Russia can spare neither. Her capital is all 
wanted at home ; her peasants, except some sects of 
dissenters who have been deported hither by the 
Czars, have not crossed the mountains to colonize, 
nor are they the sort of colonists that change the face 
of a country as Americans do. They are uneducated, 
attached to their old ways, unreceptive of new ideas 
even in a new land. 

If it is hard to convey an impression of the general 
character of Transcaucasia, the reason possibly is that 
it has not one general character, but two or three. It 
is like a mixed tissue, whose colour seems to vary 
according as the light falls this way or that upon it 
There is no place in Europe except Constantinople, 
and probably few places in the world, where one feels 
in the middle, so to speak, of so many cross-currents, 
so many diverse associations of the past and possibili- 
ties for the future. Perhaps this puzzling, pleasing 
complexity, creating a desire to predict as well as to 
explain, and a sense of the difficulty of prediction, is 
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the thing which makes the country so full of interest 
It is Eastern — Eastern not only in the dry, bare glow- 
ing landscape (I speak chiefly of the Caspian basin), 
but in the look of the villages, the bazaars, the agri- 
culture, the sense of immobility. Yet many Oriental 
features are wanting. It is Christian, to begin with. 
The ruined castles of the nobility, with peasants* 
dwellings clustering beneath them, have an air of 
Western feudalism. In the large towns, and along the 
great roads, one feels the influence of Russia, and the 
influence of Russia, superficially at least, suggests the 
uence of France. The streets are filled with men 
uniform ; the hotels, where the town is big enough 
to have more than a wretched diichan, or public-house, 
are kept by Frenchmen. You have intelligence and 
polish in the towns, and in the country the blankest 
ignorance and the most primitive rudeness. The 
telegraphic wire runs along a road on each side of 
which there lie regions almost unexplored, whose in- 
habitants worship unknown deities and speak unknown 
tongues. This contrast gives all the idea of a new 
country, like Western America or one of our colonies ; 
yet here one feels at every step that the country is old, 
with a civilization which, though it never blossomed, 
never quite withered up, a civilization older than our 
own. Seeing the ancient churches and castles, most 
of which have some legend attached to them (though 
such legends are as seldom poetical as they are trust- 
worthy), one has an odd sort of sense of being in a 
country which has had a history, but a history that 
never emerged from twilight, which nobody knows. 
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and which is perhaps hardly worth the knowing. In 
Eastern Russia and Siberia you acquiesce in the fact 
that there never was any history ; the past is a blank, 
and must remain so. In Asia Minor, on the other 
hand, you are within the circle of Greek and Roman 
civilization ; everybody, from Herodotus downwards, 
has something to tell of its cities and peoples. But 
Georgia, and the regions immediately round it, have 
been always the frontier land of light and dark- 
ness, a battlefield of hostile empires and religions ; 
first of the Roman empire and the Persians, then of 
Christianity and fire-worship, then of Christianity and 
Islam, then of Persians and Turks, lastly of Russia 
against both the Sultan and the Shah. One finds 
traces in the buildings and the art of the people of 
all these influences — of the Greek traders who fre- 
quented the markets of the Euxine ; of the Byzantine 
emperors, who held sometimes more, sometimes less 
of the country, Justinian having pushed forward his 
garrisons as far as the Upper Kur and Hcraclius as 
far down as Tavriz ; of the Genoese, who monopolized 
the Black Sea trade in the later days of Byzantine 
rule, and had their settlements all round its coasts ; of 
the Persians and Armenians, who came as conquerors 
or immigrants. There is a wonderful harvest awaiting 
the archneologist here, and the labourers are still few. 
With this curious sense of a complex and almost 
unexplored past, the traveller has a still stranger 
feeling of perplexity as to the future. Transcaucasia 
is so rich by nature, so important by position, that 
nobody can doubt it has a considerable part to play 
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in history. What will that part be ? Are commerce 
and culture likely to advance? Can Russia maintain 
her hold on these peoples ? Will they themselves be 
melted down into one nation, and if so, what is the 
element, out of the many now contending, that will 
ultimately prevail ? 

So far. little or no assimilation among the various 
races of the country has taken place. In the towns 
they get somewhat more mixed together as trade 
grows and communications are opened up. But they 
are not fused, and with one insignificant exception 
they do not seem on the way to become fused. For 
this there are several obvious causes. The chief races 
are in point of numbers pretty equally balanced, so 
that no one of them is able to absorb the othef. 
Neither is any one sufficiently superior in intellect 
and force of character to take the lead and impress 
its type upon the whole mass. The Russians, as 
being the rulers and the most civilized, might be ex- 
pected to be able to effect this, but it must be remem- 
bered that they arc not very numerous, consisting 
only of the upper officials, of the soldiers, who are a 
transitory element in the population, and of some 
isolated settlements of dissenting peasants. Moreover, 
they are not thoroughly civilized themselves, and 
cannot impart what they have not got. Civilization 
in Russia is like a coat of paint over unseasoned 
wood i you may not at first detect the unsoundness of 
the material, but test it, and it fails. A further 
obstacle is to be found in the differences of language 
and manners between the various Transcaucasian 
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peoples, difTerenccs greater than those that separate 
Frenchmen from Spaniards or even from Englishmen ; 
differences which might of course yield to the influ- 
ences of commerce and a common participation in the 
working of free institutions, but which prolong them- 
selves from generation to generation under a bureau- 
cratic despotism which treats the people merely as 
taxpayers to be kept in order, which does something 
for them, but nothing by or through them. General 
compulsory service in the army, which has not yet 
been introduced here, might in time diminish this sense 
of separation ; nothing else seems likely to do so. 

Finally, and this is the chief cause of the mutual 
repulsion of the atoms, there is the religious difficulty. 
It is of course greatest between the Tatars, the Les- 
ghians, Tchetchcns, and other Caucasian peoples, and 
the Persians, all of whom are Mohammedans of the 
Sunni or Shiah persuasion, and the Christians. So far 
as one can see, there is not much active Mohammedan 
fanaticism in these countries ; even among the Les- 
ghians it has very much cooled down from the 
heat of Shamyl's days. No one in Tiflis seemed last 
autumn to fear that the Czar might be embarrassed in 
any war with Turkey by the disaffection of his own 
Muslem subjects. The Persians hate all Turks worse 
than they hate Christians, and may even, to the 
extent of their very limited power, side with Russia 
in the quarrel. The Tatars are a simple folk of shep- 
herds, carriers, highwaymen, with no sense of the 
" solidarity of the Turkish race," and no desire to 
draw the sword against the infidel. But since religion 
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is the main influence that governs the lives of these 
peoples, is indeed the only intellectual life they have, 
and makes itself felt in all their customs and sympa- 
thies, it erects a barrier hardly to be crossed between 
them and the Christians. The Armenian peasantry 
of the Araxes valley seem to live much in the same 
way as their Tatar neighbours ; their villages are little 
better, nor are they less illiterate. But one never 
hears of intermarriages nor any sort of rapprochement 
between them. Among the Christians themselves, 
the separate existence and strongly national character 
of the Armenian Church keeps its children apart not 
only from Protestant Germans, but from those who 
own the Orthodox Eastern faith. And it is really 
only where such a religious repulsion does not exist, 
as, for instance, between Russians and Georgians, that 
any social amalgamation goes on. 

An able traveller who visited these countries several 
years ago, and has written some interesting remarks 
upon them,' suggests the probability of their growing 
into a Transcaucasian state independent of Russia. 
Admitting that the army and the administration 
of the Caucasus have already a certain amount of 
distinctive character, the facts above stated seem 
to oppose themselves to such a prospect. To an 
observer in Tiflis now there seems hardly more likeli- 
hood of a Russian hero, however able or ambitious, 
making himself the sovereign of a kingdom of the 
Caucasus than there is of a Viceroy of India revolting 
from the English Queen. 

' Mr. Ashton Dilke, id the ' FortJiiglilly Review,' some ycnrs sg"- 
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There is no unity among these races, no common 
national feeling to appeal to, nothing on which a 
national kingdom could be based. Nothing, in fact, 
keeps them together but the Russian army and admi- 
nistration, and the loyalty of both these to the Czar 
is that which keeps Russia herself together, rising as 
it docs almost to the dignity of a national worship. 
A very extraordinary concurrence of circumstances 
must be imagined to make the rebellion of a Russian 
general have any prospect of success, while a peace- 
able separation of these provinces, so valuable in a 
strategical point of view, is even less likely. More- 
over, they are every day being brought nearer and 
nearer to the heart of the empire. Since the comple- 
tion of the railway from Rostof on the Don to Vladi- 
kavkaz at the north foot of the Caucasus, the post 
which leaves Moscow on Sunday night can reach 
Tiflis on the Friday morning, having to traverse only 
126 miles of road from the terminus to Tiflis itself. 
The project of a railway over the mountains to super- 
sede even this piece of road travelling, and to enable 
troops to step into a railroad car on the Neva and 
step out of it on the Kur, is not likely to be carried 
out for many years to come, for its cost would be 
prodigious, and other military communications, that, 
fi)r instance, from Orenburg to Tashkend, are more 
pressing. But as Southern Russia fills up by the 
movement of jxjpulation which is continually going 
on from north to south, the Transcaucasians will 
seem less and less remote, and will be connected by 
more active relations of trade and social intercourse 
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with the European side of the Caucasus. Already 
the opening of the railway to Poti on the Black Sea, 
whence steamers run regularly to the Crimea and 
Odessa, has made intercourse with the mother country 
easier and more frequent, and strengthens the unity 
of sentiment between Holy Russia and her children in 
these outlying provinces. 

Improbable, however, as the separation of Trans- 
caucasia seems, its Russianization, in anything more 
than administration, seems almost as distant. It is 
not well governed, being like so much else in the 
Empire both over-administered and ill-administered. 
In material prosperity, in the diffusion of light, 
morality, refinement, it is advancing very slowly, 
Germans, or Frenchmen, or Americans, would pro- 
bably have effected far more in seventy years of occu- 
pation than the Russians have done. But compare it 
with the condition of Georgia or Mingrelia under their 
own princes, or, still belter, compare it with that of 
the neighbouring territories of the Sultan or the Shah, 
which are daily going back, where there is absolutely 
no security for life, honour, or property, and its 
fortunes appear happy indeed. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TIFLIS. 

The capital of Transcaucasia is a type of the country. 
It is a city of contrasts and mixtures, a melting-pot 
into which elements have been poured from half 
Europe and Asia, and in which they as yet show no 
signs of combining. 

It stands on the Kur, which is here a swift, turbid 
stream, just above the point where it emerges from 
the upland country into the great steppe that stretches 
away to the Caspian. High hills of a shaly lime- 
stone and schist enclose it on all sides, those on the 
south rising some 800 to 1200 feet above the river. 
They are not ver>' picturesque hills, especially after 
May, when the herbage on them is utterly burnt away 
by the heats, and they stand out bare, brown, and 
stern, with no colour except when the setting sun 
bathes them for a moment in a purple glow. Even 
so, however, they give the city a character one would 
not like to miss. Iksidcs, they shelter it from the 
cold blasts that rush down in winter from the Cau- 
casus, so that the winter climate is one of the 
plcasantest in these latitudes, warm and equable, 
yet not nearly so damp as that of the Black Sea 
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coast' While the steppe of the Lower Kur is covered 
with snow and swept by bitter north-easters, consump- 
tive patients can here go out all the winter through. 
The mean temperature of the year is a little lower 
than that of Rome, which is in the same latitude, while 
the mean of the adjoining steppe is that of Northern 
France. On the other hand, Tiflis is intolerably hot 
and close in summer. Down in this hollow, where not 
a breath of air can reach you from the mountains 
you descry, where the sun's rays are reflected from 
bare slopes and white houses, where often not a 
shower will fall for months together, one gasps and 
pants, one is not merely scorched, but stifled. I have 
repeatedly seen thunderstorms play all round the 
town, sheets of rain descending a few miles off, and 
the streets lit up at night by the flashes, when scarcely 
a drop would fall in Tiflis itself. Add to this that 
the water is scarce and indifferent, and the dust truly 
Oriental, and it is easy to understand that summer is 
not the time to enjoy the Transcaucasian capital. 
So in summer, pretty nearly every one who can afford 
it, and can get free from his official duties, makes off 
to the hills. The court, that is to say, the Grand 
Duke, who is the sun of this system, and his attendant 
planets, the adjutants, go to Borjom, a charming spot 
among wooded mountains eighty miles to the west- 
north-west, in the upper valley of the Kur. Others 
cross the Caucasus to Pjatigorsk or Kislovodsk, 
favourite watering-places at the northern base of 
Elbruz ; a few go by way of Odessa to Europe, 
Towards the middle of September they begin to 
* Tiflis U t33S Teet ahoyt the sen : its annual minfill ig inuliei. 
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return, and by November society is again in full 
swing. 

The hills which I have mentioned break down 
pretty steeply towards the river, and it is chiefly on 
the lower slope of those lying on its right or south- 
western bank, which are much the higher, that the 
town is built, descending in terraces towards the 
river, whose course is here (speaking generally) 
south-east. At the east end of the city two rocky 
spurs almost meet, the Kur forcing its way in 
rapids and eddies between them. On the north- 
east side stands the citadel, which is now also the 
prison, and the ancient Georgian cathedral ; behind 
it, on a sort of terrace, are the enormous barracks. 
The opposite rocks are crowned by the picturesque 
ruins of a Persian fortress, whence we discover the 
long wooded line of the outermost mountains of 
Daghcstan, and, in clear weather, the glittering snows 
of Kazbek, rising over the watershed which divides 
Europe from Asia. These irregularities of surface, 
with the swift stream rushing through between pre- 
cipitous banks, give a great charm to Tiflis, and 
make it look much larger than it really is. The 
views over it are very striking, not that the in- 
dividual buildings are fine, for they are nearly all 
modern, and, like so much modem Russian work, 
handsomely uninteresting ; but the mass of houses 
with groves and gardens interspersed, the stern 
brown setting of hills, the motley throng just visible 
upon the bridges, the glimpses of far-away moun- 
tains, make up a coup docil not easily forgotten. I 
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cannot recall any European city that resembles it. 
People have compared it to Prague, but Prague is as 
much inferior in situation as it is superior in archi- 
tectural beauty. Toledo, too, has been suggested, 
but the likeness seemed to me to begin and end with 
grim brown hills and a turbid stream. 

Seen from above, Tiflis is one continuous city, inter- 
rupted only by public or private gardens here and 
there. But in reality it consists of three perfectly 
distinct towns, unlike in their origin, their buildings, 
their population. First, there is the Russian town, all 
new, bright, showy, and, externally at least, clean. It 
is on the south-west bank of the river, rising steeply 
towards the hills, and is, of course, the fashionable 
residential quarter, as well as the region of the best 
shops, the opera-house, public offices, and so forth. 
The streets are wide and straight ; the houses high, 
all new-looking, and all as like one another as 
in Paris or Chicago. Rows of trees are planted 
in front of European shops with plate-glass win- 
dows. This part, indeed, has only grown up within 
the last sixty years. Here live the court — the Grand 
Duke has a handsome palace fronting to the prin- 
cipal street, called, in St. Petersburg fashion, Golo- 
vinski Prospekt — and, indeed, pretty nearly all the 
officials, besides a certain number of rich Armenians. 
You might fancy yourself in Odessa, or one of the 
newer and better suburbs of Moscow. 

To the east of this Russian town, and lying deep 
down in the hollow along the river, is old Tiflis, a 
genuine Eastern city, with its narrow crooked streets, 
///-paved or not paved at all, and houses of one or 
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two Stories only, the whole horribly dirty, yet incom- 
parably more picturesque than the smart propriety 
of the modern town. Each of the principal trades 
has a street or streets, or a covered arcade in the 
bazaar, entirely to itself : thus in one street you find 
the dealers in arms, in a second the leather-sellers, in 
a third the jewellers, in a fourth the carpet merchants, 
in a fifth the furriers, on whose walls hang the skins 
of Caucasian bears and Hyrcanian tigers. The ground- 
floor room of the house is open to the street, from 
which it is generally raised a step or two ; here the 
dealer squats on a piece of matting, surrounded by his 
assistants, with his wares hung or stowed round the 
walls behind and in the room which is visible at the 
back. If he practises a handicraft, he works at it 
here in the sight of all men, just as in some old* 
fashioned English villages the shoemaker may still be 
seen sitting in his front room open to the air, and 
hammering away at a solid boot sole, much more 
solid than anything that comes from an Eastern last. 
Thus, as you pick your way down the lanes, jostled 
into the middle by the crowd, and in the middle 
nearly run over by the impetuous droshkies, you can 
sec the whole industry of the place in full swing; 
bread is being baked in one street, swords forged in 
another, cloth woven in a third. There is no depart- 
ment in which the artizans are particularly strong, 
except perhaps in the making of ornamental arms, 
such as pistols and daggers, and of silver cups and 
flagons, the designs on which are often very beauti- 
ful. One sees a great many exposed for sale, but 
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I fancy the best are of some considerable age ; no* 
is there much inventiveness in the modem woric- 
maii ; he goes on repeating these old models as if 
he were a British architect, which is perhaps, tn 
the present dearth of invention, the best thing be 
can do. The value of the old silver goods is well 
known ; it is little use hoping for a bargain where so 
many Russian buyers are about, and where the sellers 
are mostly Armenian. Pretty things, especially belta^ 
are still made in what is called niello work. The 
jewdlefy rather disappointed us. So near Persia one 
expects to see splendid turquoises at least, not to 
speak of gold work emeralds and rubies, quite 
abundant Though we spent hours in the jewel- 
lers' street, it is possible we may have missed 
the best shops, for out of the great number of tur- 
quoises shown us, though some were big, very few 
were of a specially fine colour. It is true that 
the small ones were considerably cheaper than in 
St. Petersburg ; perhaps the finest are bought up in 
Persia to be sent direct thither or to Constantinople. 
The settings are mostly very simple and uniform. 
What pleased us best were the great dark rooms, 
running away back from the streets, in which the 
carpet dealers, most of whom are Persians or Tatars, 
keep their goods stocked, the darkness being not only 
pleasant in summer, but a sensible advantage to the 
seller. Here a wonderful variety of all kinds of rugs, 
mats, and carpets may be seen, the best, perhaps, 
Persian from Tavriz and Khorassan, but plenty of 
other kinds, little, if indeed at all, inferior, from 
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Shemakha and Nukha, on the road to Baku, and 
from Kurdistan and the valley of the Tigris. As 
cvcrj'body carries his rug with him when he travels, 
and as the rougher kinds are also used for packing 
bundles of more delicate goods, there is a consider- 
able consumption of such articles beyond the needs 
of house furnishing, and a pretty lai^e import 
trade in them from the east and south. We bought 
several and priced a great many more. Comparing 
these prices with those demanded In London for 
similar articles, we concluded that carpets are at Tiflis 
about forty per cent cheaper, a difference which of 
course represents a good deal more than the cost of 
carriage thence to England. 

The crowd, noise, and bustle of this Eastern town 
are at their highest on the bridge which in the middle 
of it spans the Kur, whose waves, breaking against 
the cliffs that enclose it, are hardly heard over the din 
of voices, loud and harsh as the voices of Orientals 
usually are. Hard by is the road loading to the 
njighbouring eastern gate, through which all the 
traffic flows in from Armenia, Persia, and the steppe ; 
now a string of camels, now troops of donkeys laden 
with fruit or charcoal, now the rough, slow, solid- 
wheeled bullock carts of the country, now a jKirty of 
mounted Cossacks clattering over the pavement. 
Piles of fruit from the German gardens strew the 
ground, mixed with huge bullock-skins full of Ka- 
khitian wine. From the rocks above the grim walls 
of the citadel frown down, and beside them appears 
the grey cui)ola of the most ancient among the 
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Georgian churches ; nearer, and half hidden by the 
confused mass of houses, you see the domes and 
minarets of the rival mosques of the Sunni Tatars 
and the schismatic Persian Shiahs. One can hardly 
believe that a Russian Paris is only half a mile away. 
Quitting this district, ascending the southern bank 
of the river, and crossing it by the principal bridge, 
which is adorned by a statue of Prince Woronzof, the 
famous governor of Transcaucasia, one enters a third 
quarter, equally unlike either of the two I have just 
been trying to describe. You forget Russia, you 
forget Asia : you fancy yourself on the banks of the 
Swabian Neckar. This is the German settlement, 
still called by everybody "The Colony," which was 
originally quite a distinct town, and has only in the 
recent growth of Tiflis become united to it by a con- 
tinuous line of houses. It is inhabited by Germans, 
the descendants of emigrants who came hither from 
Wurtembcrg sixty years ago, driven from their homes 
by a new hymn-book which their prince insisted on 
forcing upon his subjects, and which they considered 
too lax in its statements of doctrine. The Russian 
government, always delighted to secure industrious 
and peaceable colonists, received them warmly, placed 
them first near Odessa, and ultimately, at their own 
wish, transferred them hither. Here they have dwelt 
ever since, not increasing much in numbers, though 
some few have joined them from Germany, preserving 
all their old ways and habits, cherishing their Protes- 
tant faith, and singing out of their dear old hymn-book. 
Rows of trees run along the principal street ; breweries 
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and beer gardens border it, where the honest burgher 
sits at night and listens over his supper to a band, as 
his cousins arc doing at the same hour in the suburbs 
of Stuttgart. Tidy little Fraus come out in the 
evening cool to the doorsteps, and knit and chat 
among their fair-haired Karls and Gretchens. They 
have their own schools, far better than any which 
Russian organization produces ; they are nearly all 
Protestants, with a wholesome Protestant contempt 
for their superstitious Georgian and Armenian neigh- 
bours. They speak nothing but German among 
themselves, and show little or no sign of taking to 
Russian ways or letting themselves be absorbed by 
the populations that surround them. It was very 
curious to contrast this complete persistency of Teu- 
tonism here with the extraordinarily rapid absorption 
of the Germans among other citizens which one sees 
going on in those towns in the Western States of 
North America, where — as in Milwaukee, for instance 
— the inhabitants are mostly German, and still speak 
English with a markedly foreign accent. But of course, 
when one thinks about it, the phenomenon is simple 
enough. Here they are exiles from a higher civili- 
zation planted in the midst of a lower one ; there they 
lose themselves among a kindred people, with whose 
ideas and political institutions they quickly come to 
sympathise. 

Unluckily these good Swabians have done less to 
diffuse their superior civilization than might have 
been expected. This is said to be the case with nearly 
all the German colonies on Russian soil : they have 
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most of them retained their own industry and thrift, 
while some of them, particularly the Mennonites 
(who may be compared with our Quakers or Moravian 
Brethren), have thriven wonderfully. But they have 
not leavened and improved the general population of 
the country. The difference of religion is probably at 
the bottom of this separation, It prevents intermar- 
riages, for there is a most objectionable law in Russia, 
comparable to those which the English formerly en- 
forced in Ireland, which requires the children of a 
mixed marriage to be brought up in the Orthodox 
Eastern faith even if neither of the parents has 
belonged to that communion. And where there can 
be no intermarriage, there is, after all, but little 
familiar intercourse. However, I do not attempt to 
explain the fact, but mention it as a curious instance 
of the disappointment of what seemed a statesman- 
like plan. For it was chiefly with the view of teaching 
her Russian subjects habits of thrift and better modes 
of agriculture that Catherine II. tempted so many 
German colonies into Southern Russia ; as it was the 
example of those colonies which induced these later 
ones to follow. 

The German population of Tiflis may, at present, 
amount to some five or six thousand souls. Most of 
them are artizans, or gardeners— gardening is almost 
entirely abandoned to them by the lazy Georgians — 
only a few are shopkeepers or merchants. Of course, 
most of the men of science, and a pretty good propor- 
tion of government employes, belong to the Cullun-olk ; 
but these are mostly stray wanderers from the Baltic 
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Provinces, or from old Germany itself, not home-bred 
colonists. They are friendly, pleasant people, among 
whom an Englishman soon feels himself at home, and 
who are ready to show him every kindness. I should 
be ungrateful indeed not to acknowledge the help 
and advice we received from several among them, 
and which in some cases were given by persons to 
whom we had not brought introductions. 

Although there are but three distinct towns in 
Tiflis, there are at least six distinct nations. Besides 
the Russians and Germans, of whom I^ have spoken 
already, the Georgians, Armenians, Tatars, and 
Persians, all contribute sensibly large elements to the 
population. The Georgians arc at home, and may 
probably be the most numerous ; amongst the motley 
faces in the streets their type seemed the most com- 
mon. Most of them are nobles, as has been said 
already, and most of them are poor ; they form pro- 
bably one-third of the day labourers and servants. 
As the men generally wear European coats and 
trousers in the town, though in the country a dress 
much like the Circassian is common among the better 
class, they are not so easily recognised for Georgians 
as the women, whose singular head-gear — a square 
cloth cap ornamented with a kind of crown, from 
which there hangs down over the shoulders a long 
white gauze veil — makes them wonderful ornaments 
of the streets. Formerly they cultivated an Oriental 
rcser\'c. I remember to have read some traveller 
who, writing forty years ago, says that in the town 
be could see none but old and withered faces. 
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They have changed all that now ; no belles of Scar- 
borough or Saratoga promenade a public garden with 
more nonchalance than the daughters of the first Geor- 
gian families in Tiflis. They are certainly a splendid 
race to look at, these Georgians, both men and women, 
but I doubt if they are anything more. They have 
never produced anything in literature or art ; they 
have never had but one remarkable man, and that 
was a woman — I mean Queen Tamara ; they fell into 
the hands of the Russians because they could not 
resist the effete despotism of Persia ; and now though 
they do not really like the Russians, and will give you 
to understand as much on the sly, I do not suppose 
they would ever raise a finger against them. Perhaps 
their spirit has been broken by the long and unequal 
struggle which they, always a small nation, had 
to maintain against such bitter foes as Turks and 
Persians. One ought to compare them, not with 
European peoples, but with semi-civilized races who 
have been enslaved by foreigners. And it may well 
be that they have mended since the Persian yoke 
was broken, and will mend still further. Certainly 
they have, if the account which Chardin gives of them, 
in the seventeenth century, when Tiflis was held by a 
Persian garrison, was a fair one, or anything more 
than one of those proverbial bits of exaggeration by 
which travellers, long before the days of sensation 
writing, liked to heighten the effect of their narratives. 
This is what he says of our poor Georgians : — 

" The Georgians are naturally very witty, and would 
be as learned men and great artists as any are in the 
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world if they had the improvements of arts and 
sciences: but having a mean education and bad 
examples, they are drowned in vice, arc cheats and 
knaves, perfidious, ungrateful, and proud. They are 
irreconcileablc in their enmities, for though they are 
not easily provoked, they preserve their hatred in- 
violable. Drunkenness and luxury are such common 
vices among them that they are not scandalous in 
Georgia. The churchmen will be as drunk as others : 
yea and they say that he that is not drunk at their 
great festivals of Easter and Christmas cannot be a 
good Christian, and deserves to be excommunicated 
The women are as generally vicious as the men, and 
contribute more than they to that general debauchery 
which overflows the country." 

The most conspicuous figures in the streets, next to 
the Georgian ladies, are the clerics, whose jolly faces 
are surmounted by huge cylindrical hats, from which 
depend long veils of a sort of black crape, while a robe 
of black serge, with immense sleeves, covers the body 
to the ankles. It is curious to any one who re- 
members France, Italy, or Spain, to see so many 
ecclesiastical countenances in which there is neither 
asceticism nor priestcraft, nor indeed any professional 
expression except a sort of vacuous and self-com- 
placent good-humour, the good-humour of a lazy man 
who has plenty to eat and drink. When there meets 
you a keener or more restless glance, you may be sure 
that it comes from an Armenian eye. 

The Armenians are a lai^e and apparently an in- 
creasing clement of the population, easily known by 
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their swarthy complexion and peculiar physiognomy. 
They are the most vigorous and pushing people in 
the country, and have got most of its trade into their 
hands, not only the shop-keeping, but the larger mer- 
cantile concerns. A good many, too, arc in the Russian 
service, and have thriven in it ; in fact, more than half 
the employes in Transcaucasia are said to be Arme- 
nians. Like most successful people, they are envied 
and ill-spoken of, possibly calumniated, by their less 
energetic neighbours. Sharp men of business they 
certainly are, thrifty, able to drive a hard bargain, 
and sticking wonderfully together. Among them 
there are several persons of learning and ability, and 
as their education improves and their wealth in- 
creases, the number of such persons is likely to 
grow ; so that altogether one seems to see a con- 
siderable future before them. Although they get on 
well enough with the Russians, they do not much mix 
or intermarry either with them or the Germans, but 
have a society of their own, which is quite self- 
sufficing. 

The Persians in Tiflis are said to number i0,OO0; 
all of whom live in the older part of the city, 
to whose picturesqueness those of the better sort 
add a good deal by their long dark or yellowish 
brown robes and pointed hats of black laijbs- 
wooL Tiflis was once under direct Persian rule, 
and for a much longer time under Persian supre- 
macy, so that one may believe this Iranian popu- 
lation has remained here ever since, and need not 
suppose any recent immigratioa A few are mer- 
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chants, driving a trade in carpets, silks, and the 
other goods of their country; the rest arc handi- 
craftsmen. Some trades they have almost appro- 
priated, particularly that of masons, in which they 
are said to excel all the other workmen of these 
countries. They live upon next to nothing, are 
steady workers, and have not yet learnt to organize 
strikes. 

The Tatars are probably about as numerous as the 
Persians, but as many of them are carriers coming 
to and fro from the Caspian coast and Persia, they 
are more a floating than a settled population. They 
are all poor people, have a good name for industry 
and sobriety, do a great deal of the unskilled labour, 
and keep all the baths, an important profession in 
an Eastern city. All are of course Mohammedans, 
some of the Sunni persuasion ; but a probably large 
number, especially of those from the Persian border, 
arc Shiahs. 

Besides these six leading races, Tiflis is full of all 
sorts of nondescript people from different parts of the 
Caucasus. The nurses arc all, we hear, Ossctes— 
Georgian women object to domestic service — and 
thus many children grow up able to speak that 
interesting language, which used to be thought near 
of kin to the Teutonic tongues, though their identi- 
fication with the Germans, which rested only on two 
or three words, and a taste for a liquor something 
like beer, has now been abandoned. 

Imeritians, Mingrelians, and even Abhasians from 
the Black Sea coast, not unfrequently come here 
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looking for work ; occasionally one recognises the 
delicate aquiline features and keen eyes of a Lesghian, 
armed to the teeth, from the mountains of Daghestan. 
Even Europe is not wholly unrepresented, for although 
there are very few Italians or English — of the latter I 
met three only : one a Russianized photographer, the 
second an agent of the Bible Society, and the third a 
new arrival, who had started a general store, and was 
doing a rattling business in cutlery and bitter beer — 
there are, besides Poles, plenty of Frenchmen, hotel- 
keepers, upholsterers, dyers and cleaners of cloth, con- 
fectioners, and, above all, hairdressers. So strangely 
mixed a population it would be hard to find any- 
where, even in the East. You never can guess what 
language the men who pass you in the street are 
talking; it may be any one of some eight or nine 
that are spoken almost equally. We of course could 
only distinguish French and German, and sometimes 
Russian, but the friends who walked beside us would 
say from time to time: "These fellows are talking 
Armenian, or Tatar, or Georgian, or Osset, or Persian," 
as the case might be. The commonest is Russian, 
not that they are the most numerous class, but because, 
being the official language, it is the second language 
most frequently learned by persons of every nation in 
addition to their own. Thus pretty nearly all the 
Germans, at least the men, speak Russian, and I fancy 
most of the Armenians also, as they are excellent lin- 
guists, and more ambitious to rise than the Georgians. 
On the shop fronts are seen names written in Russian, 
French, German, Armenian, and Geoi^ian, more rarely 
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in Persian. There are very few Jews ; perhaps the 
Armenians leave no room for them. 

Tiflis, whose native name, Tbilisi, is said to be de- 
rived from a Georgian word meaning hot, and to refer 
to the warm springs, is a place of some historical note. 
Tradition says that the first fort was erected here by 
a lieutenant of the Sassanid kings of Persia in A.D. 
380, and that at it, seventy-five y:ars later, the reign- 
ing monarch of Georgia, Vaktanf Gurgaslan, founded 
a city, to which, in the bcginring of the following 
century, his son Datchi transfc red the seat of govern- 
ment, attracted by the hot suphureous baths. Com- 
pared, however, to the antiqiity of the former capital, 
Mtzkhet (twelve miles to 11c north-west), which was 
founded by a great-gre;t-great-grandson of Noah, 
Tiflis appears a settlem<»it of yesterday. Like most 
cities in these countries it has been so often destroyed 
in war that hardly ao'^hing remains from primitive 
times ; nothing, indcd. except the old cathedral on 
the citadel hill, alrerJy mentioned, called the Melekhi, 
which is attributed to Kin^ Vaktang. Of these de- 
vastations, the r^ost ruinous were those which it 
suflcred from 'Imur in the fourteenth ccntur)% and 
from the savage Persian Aga Mohammed Khan in 
1795, in the iivasion which led the last Georgian king 
to cede to t'e Czar the country he could not defend. 
When the^ussians came, it was a very small place, 
confined o the region round the lowest bridge, of 
which I ^ve spoken already ; even in 1834 it had but 
25,000 nhabitants. Latterly, what with the general 
growt' of the country, and with the concentration 
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of trade at this particular point, where several lines of 
road meet tlie railway to the Black Sea, it has grown 
very fast, and may now have a population of So,ooo 
or more. Building still goes on, and house rents are 
inordinately high. 

Its newness givts the city one merit, which most tra- 
vellers, whatever tley may say, will secretly appre- 
ciate. It has nosiglts. You have no picture galleries, 
churches, monument-., museums, manufactories, arse- 
nals, green vaults, aid so forth, duly noted in your 
guide-boolc, which a smse of duty, an odious feeling 
that when you have -eturncd home, you will be 
ashamed not to have don- them, drives you to see. It 
is a place where you may sitlle down in your hotel and 
do just as you please, sauntr forth in the morning to 
buy grapes, and mingle with tie many-tongued throngs 
in the meat and fruit marke^ doze away the sultry 
afternoon upon a sofa, and in -he evening cool drive 
out to call on some friend, or sit in the public garden, 
under the mellow southern moon.and hear the band 
discourse military music till near n^Jnight. As there 
are no buildings older than the scv>jiteenth century, 
always excepting the little old Mellthi church, and 
nothing at all remarkable since then, no collections, 
except a museum, which is interesting so far as it 
goes, and very nicely arranged and ke^, but small 
when one considers the resources of thecountry in 
the way of minerals, animals, and antiquit?s ; and a 
botanic garden, also well managed by a German 
botanist, but languishing for want of funds, here is 
really nothing for the visitor to do except lounjp and 
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amuse himself by watching the dresses and manners 
of the motley crowd In fact, the town itself is a 
museum ; the inhabitants are the sight of Tiflis, quite 
sufficient to keep curiosity alive for days and weeks 
together. 

Besides a multitude of caravanserais and dtuhans 
(= small inns or taverns) frequented by the natives, 
there are three hotels, two of them at least, and I fancy 
the third also (which had only lately been set up), kept 
by Frenchmen, and situated in the fashionable new 
town near the market and the so-called Sololaki or new 
residential quarter. One of the two older hotels has 
an established reputation for good cooking and ex* 
tortion ; so we chose the other, and found it clean 
and reasonably comfortable. The chaises are high, as 
usually in the East, but lower than those of St Peters- 
burg or Constantinople. Of the inner social life of the 
city, I cannot say much, for the good reason that I did 
not see it. All that any stranger could see would be 
that of the Russians and Germans, which is much like 
their life anywhere else ; and at balls, dinner parties, 
and operas, one sees, after all, the merest outside of 
life. Moreover, September is not the season for society. 
The magnates were mostly away in the country, and 
to our vexation we found but few even of those men of 
letters and science to whom we had brought introduc- 
tions. Time, however, did not hang heavily on hand 
We had various preparations to attend to for oui 
journey into Armenia, preparations which involved 
constant driving hither and thither through the town, 
to sec people and make purchases. Everybody drives 
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in Tiflts, down to the very beggars : a Georgian would 
tiiink himself demeaned by walking more than a few 
yards while there were vehicles to be had. We had to 
hunt up an interpreter or courier, an enterprise which 
proved unexpectedly difficult in this city, which is 
polyglott, but unorganized, so that, though there may 
be twenty competent interpreters to be had, it is a 
mere cliance if you hear of any of them. Above all, 
we had to obtain the requisite official permissions for 
our journey, letters of commendation and road pass- 
ports, entitling us to call for horses at the post stations. 
Without these documents you cannot go a step off 
the great roads in the Russian dominions, and very 
awkwardly even along them ; nor is the ordinary road 
passport (what is called a podorojna) enough — you 
must, in order to get on fast, have a crown podorojna, 
which gives special advantages. Fortunately, Russian 
officials arc usually civil and friendly, very official, no 
doubt, yet less of martinets than Frenchmen or 
Prussians. Moreover, we had taken the precaution of 
bringing introductions from high authorities at St 
Petersburg, so that every facility was at once offered 
to us, and, what is more, actually rendered. 

When all this had been despatched, there remained 
the purchases to be made of articles to take back to 
England. Now purchasing is in the East a very dif- 
ferent and much more serious matter than any one 
who has not been there can imagine. It is not merely 
that one must never give anything like the price 
demanded for an article : that goes without saying. 
But tlic process of bargaining must be conducted in a 
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leisurely and dignified way, must be interrupted by 
coffee — or rather (in these countries) tea — and conver- 
sation, and, indeed, ought never to be concluded at the 
first sitting or two, but adjourned from time to time 
for further consideration. Our stay was not long 
enough to permit all this to be done in due and solemn 
form ; so probably we paid more for the carpets, belts, 
daggers, and silks which we bought than we ought to 
have done. But, on the other hand, we had, at least 
with most of the dealers, the great advantage of being 
unable to speak their tongue. All the eloquent pro- 
testations of the seller came to us only through the 
reducing medium of a German friend who had kindly 
undertaken to interpret ; whereas our curt and dogged 
refusals to give more than a certain sum produced 
their full effect upon him. Thus business went on 
apace, and down in the cool, dark bazaar we spent 
only three hours in buying as many carpets ; carpets 
which were fortunate enough to be approved of by 
connoisseurs among our friends in England, 

It was too hot for walks or drives in the outskirts 
of the city, even had there been anything to see ; 
which there is not, for, once beyond the houses, you 
arc in an utterly bare and dreary land, especially 
dreary at this season, when the crops have been lifted 
fn)iii the brown soil. There is but one walk which is 
really worth taking ; a short walk which, as a guide- 
book would say, no traveller ought to omit. The lofty 
ridge of hills which rises behind Tiflis on the south- 
west sends down a steep spur to the river, in the form 
of a long, narrow, rocky ridge, called the Sololaki hill, 
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whose north side is turned to the town, while its back 
slopes down to the valley of a small stream called 
the Tsavkissi. Its bed is dry in summer, what little 
water there is being drawn off for the botanic garden 
and the supply of the town. One of the highest and 
best isolated tops of this ridge is crowned by the ruins 
of the Persian fortress which dominated the city; 
broken round and square towers connected by a line 
of walls, that stand picturesquely up against the sky. 
On another point are the remains of what local anti- 
quaries pronounce to be a Persian shrine, a temple to 
the Sun or to Fire, dating from the times of the 
Sassanid kings, before.the crescent of Islam was heard 
of. One climbs to the top of this ridge through the 
shady walks of the botanic garden, which lies on the 
declivity of it away from the town, looking across 
the dry and desolate glen of the Tsavkissi, on the 
farther side of which a multitude of tombstones stuck 
in the ground, unfenced and uncared for, shews where 
the Persians of Tiflis bury their dead. An ascent 
which grows steeper when one has left the trees of the 
garden ends suddenly at a sort of portal in the rocky 
ridge, and through this one sees all Tiflis lying at one's 
feet, the Oriental crowd on the bridge, the Russian 
sentries at the Grand Duke's palace in the Golovinski 
boulevard, the orchard-embowered houses of the 
Swabian colony beyond the river, the rush of whose 
waters one seems to hear amid the mixed hum and 
stir that rises from the busy streets. Behind are the 
wooded hills through which the Daricl road descends 
from the valley of the Aragva, and, still farther, ridge 




beyond ridge rising towards the central line of the 
Caucasus, where the snows of Kazbek glitter over all. 
The mass of hills from which this Sololaki height is 
an offset rises farther to the west into a sort of upland 
plateau, where lies the pleasant little summer retreat 
of Kajori, the nearest to Tiflis of all those hill-stations 
to which its people retire during the heats. We went 
there — it was the only excursion we had time to make 
— to present ourselves to the general who was then 
acting as military adjutant to the Grand Duke Michael 
(the Lieutenant of the Caucasus), and who was there- 
fore practically commander-in-chief and war minister 
for the Caucasian provinces,' It was a drive of some 
eight or nine miles ; so, in order that we might travel 
with proper dignity, our hostess procured for us a 
phaeton, which is the name in Tiflis for a two-horse 
vehicle, those with one horse being merely droshkies. 
I may say. in passing, that the Tiflis droshkies are 
much better than those of St. Petersburg or Moscow, 
and that there exists a regular tariff of charges, a 
blessing which the stranger who has spent many 
precious minutes in bargaining by finger-signs with a 
St, Petersburg driver over the fare is heartily thankful 
for. The road winds in a succession of curves up the 
hills south of the city, and then turns to the west along 
a gently rising table-land, broken here and there by 
valleys in which dwarf oaks shelter themselves, but 
miunly covered by large corn-fields, where teams of 

' Thii diilinguiihcit officer, one of the •blest uid m<xt retpcctcd 
mrn in the Russian service, is, 1 believe, now commutdiiiE one of the 
divUioni of tbe Ruuian umy in Bulgui4. 
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twelve or sixteen oxen were ploughing up the 
stubble. The air grew fresher and fresher as we 
mounted out of the oven where Tiflis lies, till in a 
couple of hours we reached Kajori, where, at 5000 feet 
above the sea and 3700 feet above Tiflis, we were revel- 
ling in a climate like that of the middle slopes of the 
Alps, keen cool breezes making even the powerful sun 
enjoyable. There is a good deal of wood about, which 
adds to the sense of coolness, and away to the south 
large masses and ranges of mountains, unknown to us, 
rose up one behind another, parts of the chain which 
has been called the Anti-Caucasus, and which divides 
Armenia on the south from Georgia and Imeritia. 
Eastwards we discovered, among the far-off hills of 
Daghestan.the snowy peak of Basarjusi( 14,722 feet) ; 
northward lay the Central Caucasus, with Kazbek 
conspicuous in the midst, overhanging the depression 
where the Dariel road crosses into Europe, A more 
delightful spot to be idle in can hardly be imagined 
than this grassy upland, with its invigorating breezes 
and prospects stretching over two hundred miles of 
forest, dale, and mountain. 

The prince Adjutant-General, however, to whom we 
presented ourselves in his pretty little wooden villa, 
was not idle. Mounted Cossacks were galloping up 
with despatches, waiting outside, and galloping off 
again down the steep road to Tiflis with that air of 
important haste which the bearer of despatches loves 
to assume, However, this did not prevent us from 
receiving a cordial welcome, and enjoying a long and 
leisurely conversation, resumed after dinner in the 
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open air, in which our host showed a mastery not only 
of European politics generally, but even of Enc[Hsh 
party p( clitics and the views and sympathies of our 
leadinj^ statesmen, which few of our own soldiers or 
diplomatists couKl have equalled. Remembcrinj; that 
conversation, I understand the temptation which an 
" interviewer " has to report what an eminent person 
says to him. Hut I will resist it. 

Kajori is but a small place as yet, thoug^h with the 
f^rowth (»f Tiflis it is likely to increase, and we visited 
only one other person there. General Chodzko, the 
distinj^iished en;j[ineer officer who in 1850 led a sur- 
veying:^ ;)arty up Ararat. From him and his secretary, 
Mr. Scliaroyan, I received a valuable suf^gestion for the 
climb, \\hich we were thinking of trying, viz. to keep 
to the nx'ks rather than trust the snow, and many in- 
junctii>ns on no account to ascend alone. In the 
evening: ^e returned to Tiflis, fortified with all the 
recomnier.dations that could be desired to convey us 
alon^ the road into Armenia, for which, on the next 
dav but ore, we started accordiuijlv. 

I seem t») have given in these few pages but a 
meaijre aca^unt of the si^^hts of the Transcaucasian 
capital, wanting both in the practical precision of 
Baedeker and the wealth of illustrative learning and 
disi[uisition and quotation which is the glory of our 
great I-lnglish series of guitle-books. Even the pic- 
turescpie side of the place suffers in the hands of 
a traveller who must own that he has no eye for 
costume. My excuse is that in Tiflis it is not the 
particular things to be seen in the city that impre.ss 
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themselves on one's memory : it is the city itself, 
the strange mixture of so many races, tongues, 
religions, customs. Its character lies in the fact 
that it has no one character, but ever so many 
diflferent ones. Here all these peoples live side by 
side, buying and selling, and working for hire, yet 
never coming into any closer union, remaining in- 
different to one another, with neither love, nor hate, 
nor ambition, peaceably obeying a government of 
strangers who conquered them without resistance and 
retain them without effort, and held together by no 
bond but its existence. Of national life, or muni- 
cipal life, there is not the first faint glimmering ; 
indeed, the aboriginal people of the country seem 
scarcely less strangers in its streets than do all the 
other races that tread them. It is hard to say what 
the future has in store for such a town ; meantime it 
prospers, delivered for ever from the fear of Persian 
devastation, and, in spite of bran-new boulevards and 
stuccoed shop-fronts, it is wonderfully pictLresque. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THROUGH ARMENIA TO ARARAT. 

In this chapter I propose to give some account of the 
route which leads from Tiflis through Armenia to the 
foot of Ararat and the borders of Persia, and of the 
ancient city of I£rivan, the capital of a Russian 
govcnimcnt (= province) of the same name. Let me 
premise that the term *' Russian Armenia," which it is 
often convenient to use, does not denote any political 
division. Armenia is merely a popular historical name 
for the countries which at one time or another formed 
part of the old Armenian kingdom. 

On the 6th of September my companion and I 
rattled out of Tiflis in a comfortable tarantass, 
threading our way with difficulty for the first mile or 
two through the crowd of carts, pack-horses, and 
sometimes strings of camels which were entering the 
city laden with merchandise. Perhaps, however, I 
ought to say what a tarantass is. Two kinds of 
vehicle are used here, as in the Russian empire 
generally, for the conveyance of passengers — the h'/e^a 
and the tarafitass, A telega is simply a small four- 
wheeled sijuare or oblong cart, usually with sides, 
which give it the air of a box upon wheels, but some- 
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times without sides, a mere flat piece of board, on the 
edge of which you sit, letting your legs dangle over. 
Of its capacities, or incapacities, for comfort, I shall 
speak later on. The tarantass is in shape more like a 
large Norwegian carriole, but with four wheels : it is a 
seat, placed in the centre of a longish pole, which 
again is set on the axles of the wheels. This gives it 
a sort of elasticity ; in fact, the pole acts as a spring, 
just as in the American vehicle called a buckboard. 
It holds three persons, one beside the driver, and two 
on the seat proper, and is sometimes made with a 
hood to come up behind, which gives shelter in winter- 
time. There is just enough space in front of the 
sitter's knees to hold some light luggage, with a little 
box under the seat where you can stow away bread, 
tea, and grapes, the supplies with which we had started. 
Our tarantass, lent by a kind friend at Tiflis, had no 
hood, but in summer, and for a comparatively short 
journey, where there was no occasion to sleep much, 
this was no loss ; and otherwise it was satisfactory, and 
went as smoothly as tarantasses ever do. From the 
terrible sun one could get some protection by a white 
umbrella and dark spectacles, but the dust was less 
resistable ; it penetrated everywhere, even to the 
middle of our loaf of bread. Under any other cir- 
cumstances, life in such dust would have been a 
burden. However, we had just escaped from the 
furnace of Tiflis into the clear, dry, exhilarating air 
of the steppe ; we were going ahead into a really 
curious and seldom visited country — a country of 
which we had all our lives known the name, and 
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little beyond the name ; and we were in excellent 
health. So that even greater annoyances than this 
would have been willingly faced. 

There is something startling, at least to a traveller 
fresh from Europe, in the suddenness with which, on 
emerging from a great Eastern city, one finds one- 
self in a wilderness. Here the country was already 
desolate steppe, just like that which lies north of the 
Caucasus between the Euxine and Caspian seas. 
However, I had better explain what the Russians 
mean by the term steppe^ which is one of those a 
traveller comes to use so familiarly as to forget that 
it is not ordinary English. The steppe is not neces- 
sarily flat land, for the country north of the Sea of 
Azof, for instance, is rolling ; nor low country, for 
some of the so-called steppes beyond the Caspian are 
on lofty table-lands. Nor is it barren ; on the con- 
trar>'. some parts are extremely fertile. It is simply 
open, treeless land, whether covered with grass, or 
with weeds, or with dwarf, thorny bushes, or only 
with stones and sand. Sometimes the soil is a rich 
loam, ready to produce magnificent harvests, and 
such is most of the Black Sea and Azof steppe ; 
sometimes it is so thoroughly impregnated with salt, 
as in the part which lies round the west-north-western 
bay of the Caspian, as to be useless for agricultural 
purposes ; sometimes, again, it is blank, downright 
desert, as useless as the sands of Sahara, or the 
stony deserts of Iceland. Which character it bears 
depends chiefly on the nature of the subsoil. If 
this is porous, sand or rock, for instance, the little 
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raia that falls drains off at once, and the surface is 
condemned in these intensely dry countries to per- 
petual sterility. Here, in the valleys of the Kur and 
Aras, there is but little of the pure desert steppe, 
though the rainfall sinks sometimes to four or five 
inches a year ; but on the other side of the Caspian, 
in the plateau of Ust Urt and the parts of Turkestan 
that lie south of the Aral Sea, desert is the rule, and a 
bit of cultivable land, with a spring or pond, the rare 
exception. Along the road we were traversing the 
steppe land is comparatively narrow. On the north 
one sees a long line of low wooded hills, outliers of 
and hiding the great range of the Eastern Caucasus in 
Daghcstan ; to the south-west other hills, bare, brown, 
and lumpy, rise up towards the edge of the Armenian 
plateaux, in whose recesses the patient industry of 
German colonists has here and there created, under 
sheltering woods, a little paradise of orchards. In the 
middle, between the two lines of hill, which lie some 
twenty or thirty miles apart, flows the Kur, in a wide, 
shallow valley, its banks fringed by willows and by 
gardens, irrigated from the stream by water-wheels. 
With a little more irrigation, the whole plain might 
shake with harvests, for now and then one finds a stream 
descending from the hills, the waters of which could be 
led in rills over this thirsty soil At present there are 
no inhabitants to attempt this. Once in six or seven 
miles we pass a Tatar burying-ground, a dismal group 
of stones stuck erect, though most have now fallen over, 
in the bare steppe, with no enclosure round them nor 
any sign of care. Not far from the cemetery you 
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discover, with some difficulty, groups of low, round* 
topped, earthen hovels, some like an English pigsty, 
some mere burrows in the clay, with no windows, and 
only a hole for a door. There is no wood close at 
hand, and the people are too idle or too poor to fetch 
it from a distance ; besides which I suppose they prefer 
the troglodyte style of house for the sake of warmth. 
These huts are all deserted ; the Tatars who inhabit 
them during winter have now driven their flocks up into 
the hills on the Armenian border to seek fresh pasture, 
and will not return till the approach of winter. One 
is puzzled to know how people so poor manage to live 
at all ; probably the explanation is that they can live 
upon inlinitely little, far less than a Western labourer 
needs. For the matter of tliat, they do not labour, 
but simply idle, though their countrymen in towns like 
Tifiis do and can work hard. Besides, they spend their 
time pretty much in the open air ; and the race may 
perhaps have grown accustomed to abstinence by long 
ages of it. Silent and dreary as the steppe is, there is 
plenty of traffic along the road : strings of carts laden 
with merchandise, vehicles with merchants or officials, 
solitary riders, all armed to the teeth, with two or 
three daggers, and perhaps pistols also, stuck in their 
belt, and an extraordinary old gun of the matchlock 
type slung over their shoulder. At first we bowed 
or touched our hats to these wayfarers, whereat they 
seemed surprised, and did not return the compliment 
Our companion solemnly warned us to salute no more, 
saying we should be taken for strangers ignorant of 
the ways of the country, and likely to be rich men ; 
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and that even if none of those we met were thievishly 
inclined, they might say something about us — probably 
a disagreeable something — to other people along the 
road who would be ready for mischief. In fact, the pre- 
sumption here seems to be oinnis ignotus pro perkuloso ; 
and instead of civility you do well to scowl at those 
you meet, and let them see that you too are armed. 

This piece of country between Tiflis and Erivan is 
said to be the chief seat of Transcaucasian brigandage, 
and many are the tales one hears about it. Some, 
which have a slightly romantic, Robin Hood sort of 
flavour, I have given in an earlier chapter: I will add 
two others which may be more historical. Not long 
ago a band of less than a dozen mounted robbers seized 
some merchants travelling along this road, disarmed 
them, bound them, and led them into a hollow among 
the hills. There they left them under the guard of 
two of the band, and returned to a spot near the road, 
where they seized one party after another of wayfarers, 
and carried them, similarly bound and disarmed, into 
the same hollow, till at last more than fifty were 
collected. Then they proceeded to search and rob all 
this crowd of victims, and dismissed them, unarmed 
but unhurt. Only two or three years ago, the governor 
of Erivan, who had been making efforts to clear his 
government of these plagues, was encountered on a 
journey by a troop of fully fifty brigands. Their 
leader rode forward, and pointed out to his Excellency 
that the escort of twenty Cossacks who accompanied 
him need not attempt to resist the superior numbers 
^^thc band. The governor admitted the justice of 
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■this view, and surrendered, upon which they took from 
■ liini his favourite horse, and sent him on his way 
lamenting. A few weeks later, the horse was returned, 
with a message from the chief that he had no wish to 
injure the governor, and desired that nothing should 
interrupt their friendly relations. " I took your horse 
only as a lesson to you not to interfere with my people 
as you have lately been doing: see that you do not 
repeat that mistake."' 

The discourses on brigandage wherewith, like Bun- 
yan's pilgrims, we beguiled the way received some 
point from our arriving, just as the shades of evening 
were beginning to fall, at the Red Bridge, the most 
favourite haunt of robbers on the whole road. Here, 
some twenty-five miles from Tiflis, a considerable 
stream comes down from the Armenian mountains on 
the right to join the Kur, and winds along the precipi- 
tous face of some low, bare hills that bound its valley 
on the south. In among these hills there arc ad- 
mirable lurking-places, whence the robbers can pounce 
out on you at a moment's notice when their scout has 
seen you crossing the bridge, and in whose recesses they 
ODuld easily evade the pursuit of the Cossacks or the 
tekapars (= gallopers) who are now stationed at the 
north end of the bridge, where some of its dry, slightly 
pointed arches have been turned into dwellings. These 
tchapars are a sort of local police or militia, composed 

' I eiv« this story for whol it ii worth, having been uoible lo ucer' 
Uio wlut foundalion tbcre » for it. A high KuiSiaii oflii.-iaI ro *huni 
I menlKincd il pooh-poohed il ■llogelhn {a\ indeed, he could hirdly 
hare helped doing) ; uiother wcll-inrornicd Kmi-officul friend after- 
ttranJt isurcd me that it was petfeclly tiue. 
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not generally of Cossacks, but of the natives of the 
district, Georgians, Tatars, or Armenians, as the case 
may be, and about here probably Tatars. They are 
supposed to scour the country, and act as escorts to 
travellers whom the administration specially desires 
to protect. Unless rumour does them great injustice, 
they are often in league with the thieves ; and if not, 
they are so sure to ride off at the first shot that one 
loses nothing (except a sense of dignity) by their 
absence. Along the road, at intervals of a few 
miles in the more hilly parts, there are placed little 
wooden scaffoldings, some fifteen feet high, with a 
ladder giving access to a small platform, where a 
tchapar or Cossack is set to keep a look-out over the 
adjoining slopes, and summon his comrades from the 
nearest station if he sees any suspicious characters 
about. We saw nobody aloft in any of these look- 
outs as we passed, and supposed from this, and from 
what people told us at the Red Bridge, that the 
road was safe at present. However, at the next 
station, which we reached about 9 o'clock P.M., the 
air was full of stories of " bad people," Tatars, 
of course, who had been seen hanging about ; and 
we were besought not to go on by a pompous 
postmaster, who warned us that, as we were recom- 
mended to his care by the government, we owed 
it to him to be prudent, and that he would not be 
answerable for the results if we proceeded further that 
night. Whether there was really any risk, it was im- 
fx)ssible for us to tell, but, anyhow, it was clear that 
ihere would be considerable difficulty in getting horses; 
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SO on our companion's advice we halted till about 
4 A.M, "making ourselves comfortable" in the one 
room which the post-house provided. This process 
consisted in spreading out on the dirty floor a small 
Shemakha rug which we had bought in Tiflis, and 
lying down upon it with a pair of boots for a pillow. 
As the floor was hard as well as dirty, and the room 
full of other travellers, who went to and fro, and would 
not suffer the window to remain open, it may be 
imagined that we rose little refreshed to continue our 
journey, and appreciated less than we ought to have 
done the splendour of the sunrise that broke over the 
far-off mountains of Daghcstan, and lit up with a mo- 
mentary glow the brown wastes of the steppe and the 
desolate hills that enclose it. At the next station but 
one (Akstafinsk), milk and eggs proved to be obtain- 
able ; so here we halted for breakfast, and bade farewell 
to the Kur. whose course towards the Caspian could 
be traced far down through the widening plain by 
a winding line of green willows, poplars, and brush- 
wood of various kinds fringing its marshy banks, and 
harbouring fevers and wild boars. Our road turned 
sharp to the west, up the valley of the Akstafa river, 
which, as we neared the hills, grew verdant and cheer- 
ful, fields of maize alternating with thickets, while the 
wild vine climbed among the oaks and planes, and 
cottages raised above the ground replaced the Tatar 
burrows. Still further up, the valley becomes a deep 
and narrow glen between bold mountains, sometimes 
of limestone, sometimes of schist, with masses of 
columnar basalt and porphyry interjected. At one 
N 2 
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point they come down to the river, and form a strikii:^ 

gorge. Nothing could be prettier, or less like the 
country we had just left. Bare reddish mountain 
tops rose nearly 4000 feet above us, and 6000 or 
7000 feet above the sea ; their densely wooded 
sides descending steeply into the valley, along whose 
narrow but level floor the clear stream rippled along 
in little runs and pools, where surely trout must 
play, the sunlight breaking through the bushes on 
its sparkling shallows. We might have fancied our- 
selves in the jura but for the intense dryness of the 
hillsides and the paucity of life and cultivation ; for 
there was but one small village in the twenty miles 
between Akstafinsk and Delijan, a little town high 
up among the hills, 4200 feet above the sea, where 
we were forced to halt some hours to repair the 
damaged wheels of our tarantass. 

Delijan, to which some of the wealthier residents in 
Tiflis retire during the summer heats, is not only an 
exquisitely pretty spot, but of some consequence in 
a military point of view, for here the main road to 
Erivan, which we were following, is joined by a road 
which runs west through the mountains, north of the 
great ma-is of Ala Goz, to the fortress of Alexan- 
dropol, or Gumri, on the Turkish frontier, 1 he principal 
stronghold of Russia in these regions, where a large 
force is always kept on foot, and the autumn ma- 
nceuvres usually take place. This second road is now 
of great military importance to the Russians, who 
have sent along it most of their troops operating 
against the Turks in Armenia ; so it is the more sur- 
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prising that it should be unfinished in parts. Either 
they did not intend to fight Turkey so soon or they 
have been strangely remiss. Delijan itself, which lies 
scattered up and down the steep hillside, at a point 
where two glens meet, is inhabited partly by Arme- 
nians, partly by Molokans, a sect of Russian Dissenters 
who have been deported hither by the Czars. Though 
a Transcaucasian German whose acquaintance we had 
made gave a bad account of them, declaring they 
were "nearly as bad as the Armenians, full of deceit, 
making a great pretence of religion, but using it as a 
cloak for treachery and greed," I believe that they are 
really a good sort of people, steady and industrious, 
something like the Shakers of America, or what our 
own Quakers may have been in their first days, 
though, no doubt, far less intelligent and more super- 
stitious. They are said to have neither baptism nor 
the Lord's Supper, nor any regular clergy ; and at 
their religious meetings follow up the singing and the 
extempore prayers which constitute the service with 
an odd sort of dance and kissings all round. They 
cling to all their old Russian habits, marry only 
among themselves, and build their cottages of wood, 
so that one easily distinguishes their settlements from 
those of Armenians or Tatars, even before seeing their 
beards and characteristically Russian physiognomy. 
It is a pity there are not more of them in the 
country. 

From Delijan, which we left at seven o'clock in 
the evening, the well engineered road mounts steeply 
through a su|>erbly wooded glen, whose beauties. 
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however, we lost in the darkness. It was aud- 
night before we reached the post-house at the top 
of the pass, where we halted in the hope of a 
little sleep, having had none to speak of the night 
before. Sleep, however, was out of the question. 
It was bitterly cold, for we were at a height of 1 
7000 feet above the sea, the room was small, and \ 
foul beyond description, and the stony floor one had 
to lie down upon swarmed — here, however, let a veil 
be dropped. Memory called up many disagreeable 
nights — nights in rock -holes on the Alps, nights under ' 
canvas amid Icelandic snow-storms, nights in Tran- 
sylvanian forests, nights in coasting steamers off the 
shores of Spain, nights in railway waiting-rooms in 
England, but no night so horrible as this. Descend- 
ing under the opening eyelids of the dawn from the 
pass, which lies among green and rounded hills, we 
were refreshed by the sight of a magnificent inland 
sea stretching away fifty miles to the southward, 
surrounded by high volcanic hil].";, all absolutely bare 
of trees, and in most places even of grass, but with a 
few small patches of snow lying here and there in 
their upper hollows.' It was the lake which the 
Russians call Goktcha (a corruption of the Tatar 1 
name, which means blue lake), and the natives Sevan, 
the Lychnitis of the ancients ; and we were now fairly 
in Armenia. Unlike the two other great lakes of that 
country, that of Van in the Turkish dominions and 
that of Urumia in the Persian, its waters are fresh, 

■ The lop or the pass is 7114 feet above (he sea. A little Mt of the ,' 
Eonumil of Ararat a said 10 be visible ; we, however, did cot see it. 4 
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and it discharges by a small river, the Zenga, into 
the Aras. Of the various legends relating to it, one 
is as old as the time of Marco Polo,^ viz. that no fish 
are found in it during the whole winter till the first 
day in Lent, when, for the benefit of the faithful, who 
in the I^lastcrn world observe the fasts of the Church 
more rigorously than any other of her ordinances, 
they appear in immense numbers, and continue till 
Easter Sunday. The mountains round it are all of 
volcanic origin, and rise some 4000 to 5000 feet above 
its surface, which is over 5870 feet above the sea. 
Great part of it freezes in winter. The beach, at the 
place where I bathed, was composed of large volcanic 
pebbles, glued together by and incrusted with a thick 
calcareous deposit, which forms all around the shores 
a white line, marking the difference between the 
summer and winter level of the water. Grand and 
solemn as the view over it was, there was something 
so drear}' in these stern, dark brown mountains, and 
long lines of shore, unrelieved by a tree or a spot of 
cultivation, that one could understand why the people 
of Tiflis prefer the woody hollows of Delijan or Bor- 
jom to a place otherwise so well fitted to become a 
health-giving mountain retreat. The only village we 
could descr}' lies just opposite the only island, whereon 
is the ancient and famous Armenian monastery of 
Sevan or Sevanga. Here a great fishery is carried on, 
and. I grieve to say, at other times as well as during 
Lent ; in fact, Tiflis gets most of its fish from the lake, 
which is a hundred miles nearer to it than is the 

* Sie the fifth chapter of the second jart. 
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Caspian. Even the Annenian fathers of the little 
monastery in the lake, which at one time claimed to 
be the seat of the Patriarch of the Armenian Church, 
own with a sigh that the age of miracles is past. 

Passing by the Molokan settlement of Elcnovka, 
situate at the point where the river issues from a 
shallow arm of the lake, we came to another station, 
where it was necessary to quit the post-road in order 
to present ourselves to the vice-governor of Erivan, 
who was then residing at a mountain nook called 
Daratchitchak, the Simla of Erivan, whither its 
upper classes escape from the frightful heats of the 
Araxcs plain, and whose name is interpreted to mean 
" Valley of Flowers." It is a drive of about eight miles 
up a steep and rocky road into this pleasant little 
recess among the hills, on whose higher slopes the 
yellow com had not yet been reaped, for they are full 
7000 feet above the sea-level. Hamlets lie scattered 
in the glens, and here and there woods of dwarf oak 
hang on the steep sides of the glens, giving the land- 
scape a softer and more cheerful look than this part 
of Armenia generally has. At the top of the long, 
steep slope down which the village of Daratchitchak 
meanders stand three curious old churches, built of 
huge blocks of a reddish volcanic stone, the masonry 
exquisitely finished, as it usually is in the ancient 
ecclesiastical edifices. The two larger of them have 
been partly destroyed in some of the numerous Tatar 
irruptions ; but the smallest is entire, covered, like all 
Armenian churches, by a high polygonal cupola, and 
has a pretty little portico, whose doorway is divided 
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into two by a miniature, elegantly carved, Romanesque 
column, supporting two slightly pointed arches, a ' 
charming piece of work, which reminded us of Western 
forms more than anything we had yet seen in these 
countries. It is said to have been built by a Moham- 
medan who had been converted to Christianity by 
listening, as he stood outside, to the sweet music of 
the mass, a legend which becomes credible only if it 
be supposed that Armenian church music has greatly 
degenerated during the last few centuries. He who 
listens to-day to its plain song will experience very 
diflfercnt impressions from those attributed to the 
musical Muslim. 

\Vc were courteously welcomed by the vice-governor 
and his wife, a lady from St. Petersburg, and received 
from him a batch of letters commending us to various 
authorities further on. He smiled when we asked, 
through the lady, who acted as interpreter, about 
Ararat, told us that it had never been really ascended, 
though several travellers professed to have got up, 
and evidently thought the enterprise hopeless. After 
dinner we regained the post-road, and, when fresh 
horses had been obtained, drove on between two 
tremendous thunderstorms, the one shrouding the 
mountains round the Goktcha lake towards the east, 
the other hanging over the huge mass of Ala Goz, 
which now came into view on our west. This moun- 
tain consists of three sharp, rocky peaks, apparently 
parts of the rim of an ancient crater, rising out of an 
immense swelling upland some forty miles in circum- 
ference. The peaks, one of which is said to be inac- 
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cessible, and certainly looks as though it might afford 
nice bits of climbing, are too abrupt to bear snow, but 
we afterwards saw patches of white in the bottom of 
the extinct crater between them. It is even said that 
there is a small glacier there ; I cannot think, however, 
the snow is sufficient in quantity to feed one, Ala 
Gbz is a curious instance of the un trustworthiness of 
one's impressions about the height of mountains. 
After Ararat, it is the loftiest summit between the 
Caucasus and the Persian Gulf, 13,436 feet above 
the sea, as high as the Schreckhorn or Piz Bernina. 
If we had judged by our eyes, we should have put 
it down at 9000 feet. I have never seen so high a 
hiil look so inconsiderable, so perfectly mean and 
trivial. It is true that the point whence we first 
caught sight of it was 5000 feet above the sea ; but 
aften^'ards, looking at it from the plain of the Aras, 
and from the top of Ararat, it seemed no higher, 
owing, no doubt, to the gentleness of its lower slopes 
and to the way one miscalculates distance in this 
clear, dry atmosphere. 

The rolling plateau which we were traversing is 
mostly cultivated, partly by Armenians, partly by 
Russian Molokans, and in a few places by emigrants 
belonging to the Finnish tribe of Mordvins, who were 
transplanted hither from the Middle Volga at their 
own wish, and are said to be well satisfied with the 
change. At one village where we stopped to change 
horses, it was easy to recognise the peculiar Finnish 
physiognomy, broad and smooth faces, long eyes, a 
rather flattish nose. The harvest had just been got in, 
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and at every village the corn was being trodden out by 
bullocks (unmuzzled, we were glad to see), who are 
driven round and round on the hard earthen threshing- 
floor, dragging a piece of wood the bottom of which is 
studded with bits of iron or hard stone, and on the top 
of which the driver, usually a woman, stands. It is a bare 
and dreary country, like al! the interior of Armenia, 
perfectly brown, and apparently almost waterless ; but 
the volcanic soil is very rich, and would support a 
population far larger than that which now occupies it. 
Everything is primitive to the last degree: there was 
not even a morsel of food, nor a drop of vodi-a (the 
common Russian spirit), to be had at the post -station, 
where hunger forced us to stop for a sort of meal at 
10 P.M. ; and we supported life entirely upon a huge 
lump of bread which we had brought with us from 
Tiflis, and hard-boiled eggs, which we had managed 
to pick up at one of the more sumptuous stations 
some way back. Fortunately tea was obtainable, even 
in this abode of famine, and tea had become a solace 
and support which the traveller in more favoured 
regions can hardly understand. You can always have 
it, and that promptly, if you carr>-, as everybody does, 
the raw material about with you. Every post-house, 
however simple, possesses a samen'ar, a huge brazen 
urn with a cylinder in the middle, into which hot 
charcoal is put to boil the water. As soon as you 
enter the station, you call for the samovar ; in fifteen 
or twenty minutes the hot water is ready. Then you 
put in the tea, slice down the lemons, and tumble in 
the sugar, which articles you have, of course, brought 
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with you, and in five minutes all your wretchedness 
is forgotten. One soon acquires, and on returning to 
England is loth to relinquish, the two characteristic 
Russian habits, of pouring out the tea the moment 
it has been made, without letting it stand to grow 
stronger by brewing, or " masking," as they say in 
Scotland, and of drinking tumbler after tumbler of it. 
(It is always taken by the Russians in glasses, not 
cups, and with incredibly large quantities of sugar.) 
Of course it is weak, but then it does your nerves 
no harm, and the flavour is usually so much finer 
than that of English tea that one cares little about 
the strength. Tea is the universal beverage of these 
countries, just as coffee is of the Levant and the 
Mediterranean generally; it is drunk by Armenians, 
Persians, Tatars, Turkmans, Kalmucks, Mongols, 
Tibetans, in fact, by the whole of Northern and Cen- 
tral Asia, all the way to China, just as much as by 
the Russians themselves. Of course, the kinds which 
the poor, and the nomad races, consume are very 
coarse. These commoner kinds come across Siberia 
or the desert in flat cakes or bricks — cakes so hard 
as to need a strong knife or hatchet to cut them ; and 
in some parts they pound it up and drink it with 
butter and salt. 

The last part of this third day's journey to Erivan 
was performed in the dark. The thunder-clouds had 
rolled away, and the moon appeared, a waning moon 
that feebly lit up the bleak landscape. At last, as we 
topped a hill, something like a faint white cloud ap- 
peared in the southern sky. " Look there," said one 
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of US, rousing his nodding companion ; " do you see 
that, the white thing yonder ? high up ? Do you know 
what that is ? " — " No," said the other, sleepily j " what 
is it?" To which the first whispered in answer, 
"That is Ararat." Then we both dropped asleep 
again, at imminent peril to me on the box-seat of rail- 
ing off, and were only awakened by the unutterable 
jolting of the vehicle over the masses of loose volcanic 
rock which form the principal street of Erivad. It 
was no easy matter to find quarters, for the only inn 
was not only shut up at 2 A.M. {the hour when we 
arrived), but had closed itself altogether and ceased 
to receive guests. Nothing but the argument which 
overcame the unjust Judge induced its people, when 
all the dogs in the city had been roused by our 
knockings, to open their courtyard door, and let us 
sleep the sleep of utter weariness upon an ancient sofa 
and a dismantled bedstead. 

Erivan,' the capital of Russian Armenia, which next 
morning stood basking in a sun that made it dan- 
gerous to go out except under an umbrella, is a 
thoroughly Eastern town, with just a little Russian 
varnish in one or two of its streets. It is Eastern of 
the Persian type, which is very different from the Arab 
Orientalism of Cairo or Tangier, or the half French, 
half Osmanli Orientalism of Stamboul. Lying in a 
hollow at the foot of the plateau which extends north- 
wards towards the Goktcha lake, yet a little above 
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the level of the Aras plain to the south, it covets wtdi 
its 30,000 people an area nearly as lai^e as that of 
Brussels or Sheffield, The streets are wide, the houses, 
except a few modem Russian ones, of one story only, 
built of clay or plastered brick, round an open court- 
yard, with no windows towards the street. Many 
of them, especially in the outskirts, open off narrow 
lanes between high mud walls, and are surrounded by 
groves and vineyards. There are no shops, for all the 
buying and selling goes on in the bazaar, a complex 
of long straight brick arcades, in which the dealers 
and handicraftsmen sit upon divans behind their 
wares, sipping tea, or smoking out of their kalians. 
or long flexible water pipes, and scarcely conde- 
scend to answer you when you ask the price of an 
article. Each trade has an arcade or two to itself; 
the bakers are in one, the fruit-sellers in a second, the 
shoemakers in a third ; in a fourth, carpets ; in a fifth, 
leather goods, and so forth. Persians, Tatars, and 
Armenians are all represented, the last being de- 
cidedly more anxious to do business than the other 
two. The bazaar begins to be crowded about 5 A.M., 
and thins off in the forenoon, reviving a little in the 
quarters where food is sold towards the time of the 
evening meal. In front of it lies the great Meidan, a 
sort of square or open space, where the road to Persia 
meets the road to Tiflis and Europe. Standing here 
.^t 6 A.M., when the bazaar is at its height, one sees 
the life of an Eastern town in its picturesque simpli- 
city. The busy parti-coloured crowd is vibrating in 
^^d out of the mouths of these arcades ; men in 
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sheepskin hats, shuffling along in their loose, low-heeled 
slippers, and women covered from head to foot with a 
blue checked robe, are flocking hither to buy food from 
every part of the city, and clustering like bees round 
the stalls which bakers and fruit-sellers have set up 
here and there through the Meidan, and where heaps 
of huge green and golden melons, plums, apples, and, 
above all, grapes of the richest hue and flavour, lie 
piled up. Hard by stand the rude country carts or 
pack-horses that have brought the fruit, with the 
Armenian peasant in his loose grey cotton frock ; 
while strings of camels from Persia or the Caspian 
coast file in, led by sturdy Tatars, daggers stuck in 
their belts, an old matchlock slung behind, and a 
huge sheepskin cap overshadowing the whole body. 
Sometimes a swarthy, fierce-eyed Kurd from the 
mountains appears ; sometimes a slim and stealthy 
son of Iran, with his tall black hat and yellow robe. 
It is a perfectly Eastern scene, just such as any city 
beyond the frontiers would present, save that in Persia 
one would see men crucified along the wall, and both 
there and in Turkey might hear the shrieks of wretches 
writhing under the bastinado. One forgets Russia 
till a mounted Cossack is seen galloping past with 
despatches for Alexandropol. where the Grand Duke, 
attended by the governor of Erivan, is now holding a 
great review. It is just such a scene as Ararat, whose 
snowy cone rises behind in incomparable majesty, may 
have looked down upon any day for these three thou- 
sand years. As noon approaches, the babbling rills of 
life that flow hither and thither in the bazaar are stilled ; 
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the heat has sent every one home to slumber, or at 
least to rest and shade ; the fruit-sellers have moved 
their stalls, the peasants have returned to the countty ; 
Ararat, too, has hid his silvery head in a mantle of 
clouds. Only the impatient Western traveller braves 
the arrows of the sun, and tries to worry his Armenian 
driver into a start across the scorching plain. 

The population of Erivan is greatly mixed, and, of 
course, no one knows the proportions of the various 
elements. Till 1837, when Paskievitch captured it, 
and won for himself the title of Erivanski, it belonged 
to Persia, and a good many Persians still remain in 
it, fully a quarter of the whole number of inhabitants. 
Nearly as many more may be Tatars, less than a 
half Armenians ; the balance consists of Russian 
officials and troops, with a few Greeks and other 
nondescript foreigners, including, of course, several 
Germans. Go where you will in the world, as a 
friend said to me who has traversed nearly every 
part of it, you will always find a German ; they are 
more ubiquitous than the English themselves. Al- 
though it is the capital of a government which includes 
nearly all Russian Armenia, it is a stagnant sort of 
place, with little trade and hardly any manufactures. 
Life flows on in the old channels, little affected either 
by Russian conquests or by the reviving hopes of 
the Armenian nation. Like most towns in a country 
which has been so often the theatre of destructive 
wars, it has few antiquities, though it claims to have 
been founded by Noah, and appeals to its name, which 
in Armenian is said to mean " the Apparent," as evi- 
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dence that it was the first dry land the patriarch saw. 
Another tradition goes still further back, holding 
that it was Noah's dwelling before the Flood took 
place. Be this as it may. it has now no sights to show 
except the mosques and the ancient palace of the 
Shah, or rather of his lieutenant, the Sardar of Erivan. 
This palace is included within the citadel, a Persian 
fortress, strong by its situation on the top of a basaltic 
cliff, which rises over the river Zenga ; strong also, 
according to Asiatic ideas, in its high brick walls 
running along the top of the cliff, though I do not 
suppose they could resist modern artillery for a day. 
Part of the fortress is now occupied by barracks, part 
is in niins, but two or three chambers have been care- 
fully kept up, and even to some extent restored in 
genuine Persian style, and give one a lively idea of the 
architectural style and taste of the only Eastern nation 
among which art can still be said to live, if indeed it 
lives even there. The roof, as well as the floors inside, 
are covered with bright blue, green, or yellow tiles, the 
older ones of which — you may pick them anywhere 
out of the ruins — are wonderfully vivid in colour. 
The walls and ceihng of the principal chamber, which 
is supposed to have been the audience chamber of 
the Sardar, are decorated with a profusion of small 
mirtors, or rather pieces of looking-glass, stuck to- 
gether in a kind of mosaic, arranged alternately with 
paintings in excessively bright colours, representing 
the Shah chasing the lion and the stag, together with 
various emblematic devices, and patterns of ' 
and other flowers and shrubs, repeated all ruum 
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sort of stalactite ornament in coloured plaster is in a 
style similar to that of the ceilings in the Alhambra ; 
indeed, it has been supposed that some of the work 
there bears traces of a Persian hand. The drawing is 
stiff and conventional ; and though the tints are well 
harmonized, they are almost too bright ; the effect is 
rather gaudy than gorgeous. One is glad to refresh 
the sated eye by looking through the one window 
which opens to the south upon the stream foaming 
down its rocky bed below, the women washing clothes 
along its banks, Tatar carriers driving their teams over 
the bridge, and beyond it the wcU-watercd banks of 
the Aras, an oasis of delicious green in this parched 
and dusty land, with the two cloud-girt peaks of 
Ararat rising five-and-thirty miles beyond. 

The principal mosque lies behind the bazaar in a 
maze of ianes separated by gardens and courtyards. 
It forms one side of a square enclosure planted with 
orange and other trees, with a tank in the middle, over 
■which four tall elm trees bend, the whole not unlike 
in arrangement to, although smaller than, the famous 
garden of that masterpiece of Mohammedan art, the 
mosque at Cordova. Here, however, the mosque 
itself, so far from being a vast and complicated 
structure is more like what would be called in Italy 
a loggia, open on one side to the garden, with a deep 
and lofty horseshoe-shaped recess (the mosque proper), 
much like a large round apse, or the half of a dome, 
in the middle of this gallery, part of the interior of 
which is covered with handsome tiles, and adorned 
with texts from the Koran. The floor is bare and. 
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Open ; tlierc is, however, a small wooden pulpit, 
whence the officiating mollahs read or preach. A 
little way from the dome that surmounts the mosque, 
an elegant minaret rises, round and decorated with 
coloured tiles, like those of Turkey and Morocco, 
whereas at Cordova and Seville the minaret is a square 
brick tower. The rest of the gallery which surrounds 
the enclosure is appropriated to the moUahs attached 
to the mosque, or made to furnish resting-places for 
pilgrims, or school-rooms where boys are taught to 
read the Koran. This mosque belongs to the Mus- 
lims of the Shiah persuasion, that which prevails in 
Persia ; and here they come to worship all day long, 
bowing and prostrating themselves towards the centre 
of the apse, which is of course in the direction of 
Mecca. Its ample proportions, the rich yet soft colours 
of its walls, the silence, the shade, the rustling of the 
boughs and murmuring of water in the adjoining 
garden, make it one of the most beautiful and im- 
pressive houses of prayer that I have ever seen. 

In the same part of the town, not far from the 
bazaar, are placed most of the caravan-serais, as well 
as the baths. An Eastern bath has been so often 
described that he would be a bold traveller who 
should attempt to describe it again, though here in 
Persia it is not quite the same thing as in Constan- 
tinople or London. The caravan-serai (bower or 
resting-place of the caravan) is very unlike an inn 
according to our notions. It is a round or elliptical 
enclosure between high walls with a strong gate or 
gates to it Round the inner wall runs a sort 
Q i 
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of gallery, roofed, but open to the air, where the 
traveller encamps with his cart or camels, providing 
himself from the market with bread and wine, fodder- 
ing his beasts himself, and getting nothing from the 
innkeeper except space, a sort of shelter, and protec- 
tion against nocturnal thieves. Till lately there was a 
European inn of some pretensions in the city, but 
its landlord, according to the story told us, had some 
months before been thrown into prison on a charge of 
murdering one of his guests, a Greek banker, whose 
imprudent display of money had roused his cupidity, 
and the hotel was therefore closed. The cries and 
groans of the victim, whose throat was being cut, had 
been heard by various people in the house, none of 
whom stirred to help him. Nobody doubted the inn- 
keeper's guilt, but justice moves slowly in these 
countries, and he may not have been tried, much less 
executed, even now. The inn in which we stay^ 
had, as I have mentioned, also been closed, and when 
we returned to Erivan from a journey to Etchmiadzin, 
it refused to admit us, till compelled to do so by the 
police authorities. Having been recommended by the 
vice-governor to their attentions, we thought it would 
be a pity to make no use of them, and accordingly 
by their means forced an entrance and got a night's 
shelter. 

The most trivial details of Eastern life are fascinat- 
ing to those whose childish imagination has been fed 
by the Bible and the Arabian Nights. To see people 
sitting or sleeping on the flat roofs, or talking to one 
another in the gate through which a string of camels 
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is passing, to visit mosques and minarets and bazaars, 
watch the beggar crawl into the ruined tomb of a 
Muslim saint, and ramble through a grove of cypresses 
strewn with nameless, half fallen gravestones, to stand 
by the baker or the shoemaker as he plies his craft in 
his open stall, and listen to the stories told by the 
barber, even when one does not understand a word, 
with the sacred mountain of the Ark looking down 
upon all, this seems like a delightful dream from far- 
off years, and one wakes with a start to perceive that 
it is all real, and that in the midst of it stands an un- 
sympathetic Frank, unable to rid himself of a sense of 
mingled contempt and pity for the " natives," anxious 
to examine what he has come so far to see, and then 
press on to something further. One considers how long 
it would take to tame down a restless Western spirit to 
the apathy, the acquiesciveness, the sense of boundless 
time before and around which these people have been 
steeped in for so many generations. Nevertheless, the 
light of common day does not wholly disenchant the 
East True it is that every-day life here must be un- 
speakably dull, duller than in the quietest provincial 
town of France or England. For romance, in the 
novelist's sense of the word, there is infinitely less 
opportunity than among ourselves. The great move- 
ments of the European world seem much farther 
away than they had seemed to me six years before 
in America ; for the inhabitants, even those of the 
better class, had not the smallest interest in them. 
Even of the approaching rupture with Turkey, which 
was to bring war into this very plain, and of the forces 
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that were urging it on, no one (so far as we could 
ascertain) Icnew anything, or had any means of know- 
ing, except what might be given in some stray Russian 
newspaper, brought here weeks after it had appeared. 
Nevertheless, in spite of, perhaps indeed because of, 
all this stillness and sameness, this want of literature 
and discussion and news, the East retains its power of 
fascination. Setting aside the view of Ararat, and 
one or two picturesque bits like the bazaar and the 
mosque garden I have described, Erivan is not beau- 
tiful. Its streets, not only the three new Russian 
ones, but those that date from Persian times, are dull 
or ugly with their long blank walls of brick or baked 
clay, unbroken by a window, or a gable, or a shop. 
They are as colourless as Bolton or Wolverhampton, 
and not one-tenth so animated, for a vehicle is rarely 
seen, and a foot passenger not often ; the women 
steal along silent and shrouded. But not only are 
there here under one's eyes all those externals of 
Oriental life to which literature, legend, and history, 
from the book of Genesis downwards, have attached 
so much romance ; there is also a deep impression 
received from the sight of a society so unlike our 
own, a society which has preserved that very old- 
world character which seemed old-world even to the 
Greeks more than two thousand years ago, a society 
immovable in its beliefs, ideas, usages, with its funda- 
mental conceptions so different from our own that 
one hardly sees how it is ever to be carried along 
in the general stream of the world's development, and 
hardly wishes that it should. 
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With the end of our pilgrimage full in sight, and 
the moon, on whose light we must depend for night 
marches, waning fast, we had no wish to linger in 
Erivan. especially as the letters we bore enabled us to 
get horses without trouble or delay. Both in Tiflis 
and all the way along from Tiflis to Erivan, we had 
enquired about Mount Ararat, the side from which 
to approach it, the modes or chances of ascending 
it Little, however, could be learnt except that the 
point we must make for was the frontier military 
station of Aralykh. lying on the right (western) bank 
of the Araxcs,' about twenty-five miles from Erivan. 
It was to the colonel commanding a detachment of 
Cossacks at this point that our letters of recommenda- 
tion from the Russian authorities were addressed. So 
far, then, our course was clear. Whatever might 
happen afterwards, whatever difhculties man or nature 
might oppose to the ascent of the mountain, we must 
make for Aralykh. Accordingly, on the morning of 
September the gth, we drove off from Erivan under 
the blazing noon, having purchased and stowed away 
in the tarantass a good stock of bread, tea, and deli- 
cious grapes, grapes well worthy to have grown on 
Noah's vine. The road combined in a singular manner 
two apparently incompatible evils, roughness and soft- 
ness. It was strewn with rocks, over which wc jotted 
with a violence that obliged one to hold on for fear 
of being thrown out ; it was deep in dust, which rose 
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round us in blinding clouds. The hilly ground was 
mostly steppe, unoccupied waste, which is doubtless 
browsed on by Tatar flocks in spring, but in Septem-. 
ber was grey stony soil, covered with withered weeds. 
Cultivation did not appear til! we began to approach 
the Araxes, where not only is the soil deeper, but 
tiny canals from the river or the few tributary streams 
which it receives from the left diffuse fertility. 

This Araxes plain is much the richest part of Ar- 
menia, being both hot and well watered, while the 
rest of the country is high, cold, and dry. It is, in 
fact, a country of lofty open plateaux separated by 
ranges of bare mountains ; the plateaux 5000 to 
7000 feet, the mountains 8000 to 12,000 feet above 
the sea. The climate is therefore mostly a rigorous 
one, running into violent extremes of winter cold, and 
unrelieved in summer by the sheltering or moistening 
influence of forests. The plateaux I have mentioned, 
like that on which Erzerum stands, are covered with 
snow till April, the passes of the mountains much 
later ; and of course little but corn and other distinc- 
tively northern crops can be raised on them. But this 
great valley of the Araxes which intersects the moun- 
tain land is here only 2700 feet above the sea, and as 
the latitude is that of Seville or Baltimore, one is not 
surprised to find the heat overpowering even in Sep- 
tember, and to see fields of cotton and tobacco border- 
ing the road. A prettier crop than cotton makes it 
would be hard to name, with its yellow flowers, abun- 
dant low leafage and pods snowy white as they burst 
Here, too, one comes again upon the maize which we 
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had parted from in the valley of the Akstafa, on the 
other side of the mountains. The people make of it a 
kind of pudding or porridge something like polenta^ 
Lines of lofty poplars sometimes enclose the road, 
and give a temporary defence against the sun for 
which we are duly grateful, though they hide Ara- 
rat, on which we had been keeping our eyes fixed 
since morning, hoping that the clouds which were 
shifting themselves uneasily round his top would part 
sufficiently to let us have a glimpse of it. The vine- 
yards, loaded with purple fruit, would have been too 
great a temptation to men so hot and thirsty but that 
they were enclosed by high walls of mud, with a sort 
of crow's nest on a scaffolding in the centre, where 
a peasant was perched to watch for and scare away 
depredators. 

In the villages we passed, the houses were all of 
clay, which looked as if it could scarcely resist a 
moderately enei^etic thunderstorm ; their walls spotted 
with lumps of mud which have been stuck on wet 
where the original structure had begun to show holes 
or chinks. An Armenian house gets renewed in this 
fashion like an Irishman's coat, till there is none of 
the first fabric left. These houses are usually built at 
the side of or round a small courtyard, enclosed by a 
high mud wall with one door in it ; round two orthree 
sides of the yard the rooms are placed, which have no 
apertures for light — one can hardly say windows — 
except into the yard, and little or no furniture. In 
some the cattle are housed with the family ; those of a 
belter sort have a byre on the other side of the yard. 
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distinct from the living-rooms, and sometimes many 
such small subsidiary erections. The interior is dark, 
and with scarcely any furniture, perhaps a low stool 
or two, and a rough carpet or piece of matting to sit 
or sleep upon. In summer life goes on chiefly upon 
the flat roofs, also of clay, where the men sit smoking 
or eating melons, and where, or else in the gardens, 
they sleep at night. These villages in the middle of 
fields, surrounded by vineyards and by groves of the 
elxagnus, with its handsome brown fruit, and apricot 
or willow, are mostly inhabited by Armenians, who 
labour on the soil, getting water from the Araxes 
by a multitude of channels that run hither and thither 
through the tilled land. Of the Tatars many are 
shepherds, accustomed in summer to wander up to 
the hills with their flocks ; some, however, have per- 
manent dwellings in the plain, and do a little hus- 
bandry. Their hamlets are generally even ruder and 
meaner than the Armenian, and their way of life 
more repulsive. All are, of course, Mohammedans, 
and most of the Shiah persuasion, having been brought 
over to it by the Persians, who so lately held these 
regions. They are reputed to be more fanatical than 
the Sunnis, often unwilling even to give the passing 
traveller a bowl of water, and, if they give it, likely to 
break the vessel he has drunk from le.st his unclean* 
ness should pollute them. Of course, they never in- 
termarry with their Armenian neighbours, and never 
speak their tongue. When communications have to 
be made, Tatar is the medium, not only because 
it is the lingua franca of all these countries, but 
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because the Armenians, who are quick at languages, 
learn it far more readily than the Tatars do Armenian. 
A good deal of traffic goes on along this road, which 
is the only highway from Tavriz,' the chief commercial 
city of Northern Persia, to Erivan and Russia gene- 
rally. As far as the Persian border at Djulfa. it is fit 
for wheeled carriages; beyond that, one must take 
horses for ninety miles on to Tavriz. The people 
whom we met were mostly either Tatar carriers with 
camels or high piled carts of merchandise, or else 
Armenian peasants. They wear a simple dress, which 
consists of a brown cotton shirt, loose, rather short 
cotton trousers, and a prodigious hat of brown sheep- 
skin, something like a Guard's bearskin, only bigger, 
which overshadows the whole man. It is, of course, 
sn excellent non-conductor against the sun, but what 
a weight to carry ! Except for the trouble of winding 
it on and off, a turban would be far more agreeable : 
turbans, however, are rare in these parts, even among 
Muslims, and, I fancy, still less common in Persia. 

After five hour^' driving from Erivan, and changing 
horses twice, we suddenly turned to the right off the 
post-road, with its double line of telegraph wires,* 
and, passing through some thickets, cmei^ed on to 
a long stretch of open ground, marked here and there 

' Pronoaaced Tavivez, tnd commonly qxU Tabrii. The Riudan i 
H pTODounccd Dearly us our :'■ 

• One of Ihese linM belong to the Rusuan Govcmmrnl: Ihc olhcr 
b oar ovtD lotlo' European, dang which the Viceroy of IndLi and the 
Secrelniy of Sute leod iheir ine:ua)[<^ '* " '"^P' '" "ft" by Me«n. 
SicDKU Brotben, and, 1 need banllY f^lf j^^' '■> ■nU'^h bcuci ordct 
than die RBaiui littA " -'*•-'- - — 
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with wheel tracks, across which we came in two or 
three miles to the banks of the Aras. Things have 
not changed much here in the last nineteen hundred 
years. The Ar^xes—fiontettt indigJiatiis Araxes — is 
spanned by no bridge all down its course, and he who 
would cross its historic flood must swim, or wade, or 
ferry. Wondering how we were to get over, we looked 
with some concern as well as admiration at the wide 
stream, as wide as the Thames at London Bridge, that 
swept along between banks of clay which rose ten or 
twelve feet above the present level of the water, but 
which in winter are no doubt often covered. The 
driver, however, promptly ran his horses down the bank 
and plunged in; when to our astonishment the stream 
turned out to be only two feet deep. The water, the 
muddiness of which had prevented us from seeing 
how shallow it was, scarcely rose to the horses' knees, 
and did not come into the bottom of our low tarantass ; 
though its flow was so rapid that fording may be 
pretty dangerous after heavy rains above. On our 
way back, some days afterwards, we crossed in a ferry- 
boat stationed a little lower down, which is worked 
by a rope, and I had then the pleasure of a plunge 
into this famous river, whose water is not cold enough 
to do the most exhausted bather any harm. It 
seemed to have a fuller current than the Kur at Tiflis, 
yet a wonderfully scanty one, considering the length 
of its course ; this, of course, is easily explained by 
the great dryness of the country it drains. 

Passing through a crowd of picturesque Kurds who 
had been driving their cattle through by the same ford, 
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and envying the big greyish -white buffatoes which were 
coolingtheiuseJvesin the water, we crossed a tract inter- 
sected by numerous channels drawn from the river for 
irrigation, bordered with tall reeds, and enclosing fields 
of rice, already reaped, and cotton whose pods were just 
bursting with white fluff. In the reedy marshes which 
these channels feed, there is abundance of wild hogs. 
They come out at night, and ravage the rice-fields of 
the Tatars ; and as the Mohammedan scruples of the 
latter prevent them from touching, and practically 
therefore from hunting down, this unclean animal, the 
h<^s have a fine time of it. If ever that Araxes valley 
railway to India, whereof the Russians talk, comes to 
be made, perhaps some of our militarj" pig-stickers 
will halt here on their way and give the Armenians 
a lesson in that exciting sport At last, after three or 
four miles' driving, a cluster of bushes told us that a 
village was near, and through them we discovered 
the trim cantonments of our destination, the Russian 
station of Aralykh. Here there is always kept a 
detachment of Cossacks, and the colonel in command 
is the chief military authority over the skirts of the 
two Ararats. charged to guard the frontier and look 
after the predatory bands that arc said to hang about 
it. The summit of Little Ararat is the meeting- 
point of the Russian, Persian, and Turkish empires, 
and every one knows that border lands have been 
from time immemorial the haunts of dangerous or 
turbulent characters, since they can find an easy 
escape from the jurisdiction against which they have 
offended into another that knows nothing about thei 
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Where, as here, there are three such Jurisdictions, 
these risks are of course intensified, especially as 
there is no attempt made to keep order in the Turkish 
or Persian dominions, nothing that deserves to be 
called a police. So I daresay there would be a good 
deal of brigandage if there were anybody to rob, but 
the villages of the Aras valley are almost too poor 
to be worth plundering, and travellers, except on the 
main road to Tavriz, are very rare. The mountains 
are inhabited only by a few wandering Kurds. It 
will appear in the sequel that we saw, with our own 
eyes, no trace whatever of banditti. But as the 
colonel, who was a very sensible man, particularly 
begged us not to ramble more than a mile from the 
station, offering an escort if we wished to go farther, 
one could not but suppose there must really be some 
hidden dangers in these apparently deserted slopes. 
Robbers have for many generations been made an 
excuse for not exploring the mountain to find the 
Ark. In hearing about them, we were often reminded 
of the lines in Bishop Blousram's Apobgy — 

"Such > traveller told you his liut news, 
He s*w the Atk s-top of Anuat ; 
But did not climb ihcre since 'iwas Ei^'tiiE l*'=i 
And loblxT bands infest the mountain's fool." 



Aralykh is not fortified, for there is no attack to be 
expected from these wretched banditti, whoever they 
are, nor docs Russia appear to fancy an invasion 
from Turkey or Persia likely enough to be worth 
guarding against. It is merely a row of wooden 
barracks, neatly painted, with a smith's and carpenter's 
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shop, cottages for the army followers, and so forth, 
scattered round it, and a few trees, giving a little 
shade in summer and shelter from the violent winter 
winds. The situation is striking. It is exactly on 
the line where the last slope of Ararat, an extremely 
gentle slope of not more than two or three degrees in 
inclination, melts into the perfectly flat bottom of the 
Aras valley.' Looking up this slope, the mountain 
seems quite close, though in reality its true base, that 
is, the point where the ground begins to rise sharply, 
is fully four hours {twelve miles) distant. On this its 
north-eastern side, one looks right into the great black 
chasm, and sees, topping the cliHs that surround that 
chasm, a cornice of ice 300 or 400 feet in thickness, 
lying at a height of about 14,000 feet, and above, 
a steep slope of snow, pierced here and there by rocks 
running up to the summit. A little to the west of 
south, and about seventeen miles distant, rises the 
singularly elegant peak of Little Ararat, appearing 
from this point as a regular slightly truncated cone, 
which in the autumn is free from snow.' In the plain, 
and only a few miles off to the south-west, a low 
rocky eminence is seen, close to the famous monas- 
tery of Khor\'irab, where St. Gregory the Illuminator, 
the apostle of Armenia, was for fourteen years con- 
iincd in a dry well by his cousin, King Tiridates. So 

* AnUykh is 3601 Tett above the sea-leveL 

* The view of tbe two Ararati ia the fioDtUpiecc ii taken fivio 
Syrtiftgtuui. > Tatar village about two miles loulh-wesi of Ataljrkh, and 
Iheicfotc ihows the mountains in what is practically the same aspect 
*a that described in the teiL Thi» view is drawn after one of FarRitX 
with Hwne alteralioiu lor which 1 am icspanuble. 
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at least says the Armenian Church. The very ancient 
ruins on it are sometimes taken to be the site of the 
famous city of Artaxata, which, according to Strabo, 
was built for King Artaxias (who, revolting from 
Antiochus the Great, founded an Armenian kingdom) 
by Hannibal, after he had left Antiochus, and before 
he sought his last refuge with Prusias of Bithynia.* 
Others place Artaxata nearer to Erivan on the river 
Medzamor, and at some distance from the present 
bed of the Araxes, which, according to Tacitus 
(Ann. xiii. 41) flowed under the walls of Artaxata. 
It was one of the two capitals of Digran or Ti- 
granes, the great Armenian conqueror, and captured 
by Lucullus, when, after defeating Mithridates of 
Pontus, he carried the Roman arms against Tigranes, 
the son-in-law and ally of the latter, into these remote 
regions, which even Alexander had not entered. A 
century and a half later it was again taken and razed 
to the ground by Corbulo, one of the generals of 
Nero, and was subsequently rebuilt by Tiridates, a 
protigioi Nero's, under the name of Neronia. When, 
about A.D, 370, it was again taken and burnt by the 
Persians, it is said to have contained a population of 
200,000, 40,000 of them Jews. 

' Strabo, xi. |i. 518 ; cf. Plulnrch LucuU. c 31. The slory is doabled 
by Himc hiiitoiians, and among others by Mommaen (Rom. Gesch. 
b. iii. c. n.). U it be s fable, Ibe exidence it gives of the Aunc of 
Hannibal ihrough ihc East 15 all the more striking, t may, howev«, 
remark — (i) Ibat ihc alleged building of Artaxata by Hannibal took 
place only a century and a half before SIrabo's lime ; (z) that it does 
not appear that any alibi can be proved for Hannibal at the lime M- ' 
signed for his visit lo Anncnia ; and (3) that there a apparently no 
other instance of Hannibal's name appearing in Oricnlal legend, like 
Aleuudcr or Seminunis, as the reputed author of great works. 
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At Aralykh we were received with the utmost 
courtesy by the ofjicer in command, Colonel Temirhan 
Aktolovitcli Shipshef, a Mohammedan noble from the 
Kabarda, on the north side of the Caucasus, and a 
man of many and varied accomplishments. To our 
great regret, as he spoke no West European language, 
and we no Russian, our communications were com- 
paratively limited ; but even the conversation carried 
on through an interpreting friend enabled us to per- 
ceive that he was well read, not only in military 
matters, but in general history and literature. He 
had a particular admiration for Cromwell, about the 
recent lives of whom he questioned us, and dis- 
coursed with great acutcncss as well as knowledge 
on European politics and literature, including the 
works of two writers who seem to be favourites in 
Russia, the late Mr. Buckle and Mr, Herbert Spencer. 
Although a strict teetotaller himself, as a good Mus- 
lim ought to be, his table was well supplied with 
the choicest wines of Transcaucasia, as well as with 
a liquor to which the prohibition of the Prophet is 
supposed not to apply, and which, in spite of its high 
price, is largely consumed in these countries, English 
bottled porter. His house was spacious, with large, 
low rooms, all on the ground floor, and by closing the 
shutters we were able to get some cool during the 
day, especially as a slight breeze rose in the after- 
noon. At night, however, it was terribly hot, for wc 
were enjoined to keep the windows shut to avoid 
the fever -producing miasma from the adjoining 
marshes. Even our concentrated solution of carbolic 
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acid, though it was strong enough to bum a hole in 
my forehead, did not wholly repel the mosquitoes 
whom these marshes rear. The pleasantest time was 
the evening, when we sat on the verandah beside 
our genial host, sipping tumbler after tumbler of deli- 
cious lemon -flavoured tea, and watching the exquisite 
colours of sunset die away in this lucent air into the 
balmy vivid night. Concerning Ararat we had much 
discourse, the upshot of which was that nobody at 
Aralykh knew anything of former ascents, nor of how 
it ought to be attacked, but that we should have 
horses and Cossacks to take us to Sardarbulakh, a 
small military outpost high up on the way which leads 
over the pass between Great and Little Ararat to 
Bayazid, and as much farther as horses or Cossacks 
could go. We could desire no more, so this was 
settled, and we were grateful. Though the colonel 
doubtless marvelled in his heart what could be our 
motive for a difficult and fatiguing expedition, the 
success of which was so uncertain, he was too polite 
to say so, talking as gravely about the matter as if 
he had been president of an Alpine club sending out 
his explorers with instructions. A day, however, was 
needed to make preparations, and while these went 
forward, we got the heads and spikes of our ice-axes 
fitted with shafts by a German carpenter attached to 
the station, and rambled out under umbrellas over the 
slope that rose almost imperceptibly to the south- 
east, an hour's walking on which seemed to bring us 
no nearer to the mountain. It was an arid waste 
of white volcanic ash or sand, covered with prickly 
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shrubs (the commonest of them being that Calligonum 
polygonoides which supplies fuel to the Kurds in 
winter), among which lizards and black scorpions 
wriggle about. We ought, of course, to have gone — 
any energetic traveller would have gone — to examine 
the ruins of Artaxata, but the overpowering heat and 
the weariness of the last few days and sleepless nights, 
which began to tell as soon as we beg^n to rest, made 
us too languid even for so obvious a duty. So we 
dawdled, and panted, and dozed, and watched the 
clouds shift and break and form again round the 
solemn snowy cone till another evening descended, 
and it glittered clear and cold beneath the stars. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



None of the native peoples that behold from the sur- 
rounding plains and valleys the silvery crest of Ararat 
know it by that name. The Armenians call it Massis, 
or Massis Ljarn {Ijam meaning " mountain "), a name 
which we may connect with the Masius of Strabo 
(though his description of that mountain does not 
suit ours) ; the Tatars and Turks, Aghri Dagh, which 
is interpreted as meaning "curved mountain," or 
"painful mountain"; the Persians, Koh i Nuh, "the 
mountain of Noah," or, according to Sir John Chardin, 
Sahat Toppin, which he interprets to mean " the 
Happy Hillock." It has received among geographers 
the name of Ararat, which the Russian use is now 
beginning to spread in the neighbourhood, and which 
the ecclesiastics at Etchmiadzin have taken as the 
title of a monthly magazine they publish, only from 
its identification with the Biblical mountain of the 
Ark, an identification whose history is curious. 

The only topographical reference in the Scripture 
narrative of the Flood is to be found in the words, 
Genesis viii. 4, — " In the seventh month, on the seven- 
teenth day of the month," " the ark rested upon the 
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mountains of Ararat," which may be taken as equiva- 
lent to " on a mountain of (or in) Ararat." The word 
Ararat is used in three, or rather two, other places in 
Scripture, One is in 2 Kings xix, 37, and the parallel 
passage in Isaiah xxxvii. 38, where it is said of the 
sons of Sennacherib, who had just murdered their 
father, that "they escaped into the land of Ararat," 
rendered in our version, and in the Septuagint, 
"Armenia." The other is in Jeremiah li. 27. "Call 
tc^ether against her " (i. e. Babylon) " the kingdoms of 
Ararat, Minni, and Ashchenaz." The question then 
is, what does this Ararat denote ? Clearly the Alex- 
andrian translators took it for Armenia ; so docs the 
Vulgate when it renders in Genesis viii. 4 the words 
which we translate, " on the mountains of Ararat," 
by "super montes Armcniae." This narrows it a little, 
and St. Jerome himself helps us to narrow it still 
further when, in his commentary on Isaiah xxxvii. 38, 
be says that " Ararat means the plain of the middle 
Araxes, which lies at the foot of the great mountain 
Taurus." Besides. Moses of Chorene, the well-known 
Armenian historian of the fifth century, speaks of a 
province or district he calls Ajrarat, lying on the 
Araxes, and which some have tried to identify with 
the name of the Alarodians in Herodotus. Now 
as our modern Mount Ararat, Aghri Dagh, is by far 
the highest and most conspicuous mountain of tliat 
r^ion, no one who looked at it, already knowing the 
story of the Flood, could doubt that it was the first 
part of the dry land to appear as the waters dried up, 
so much does it rise above all its neighbours. 
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The identification, therefore, is natural enough : 
what it is of more consequence to determine is how 
early it took place ; for as there is little or no trace 
of an independent local tradition of the Flood, we 
may assume the identification to rest entirely on 
the use of the name Ararat in the Hebrew narra- 
tive, Josephus (Atti. ytid. bk. i, ch. iii.) says that the 
Armenians called the place where Noah descended 
the disembarking place {aira^arqpioi'), "for the Ark 
being saved in that place, its remains are shown there 
by the inhabitants to this day," and also quotes 
Nicolas of Damascus, who writes that " in Armenia, 
above Minyas, there is a great mountain called Bans 
(is this word the Armenian Masis ?), upon which it is 
said that many who escaped at the time of the Flood 
were saved, and that one who was carried in an ark 
came ashore on the top of it, and that the remains of 
the wood were preserved for a long while. This might 
be the man about whom Moses, the law-giver of the 
Jews, wrote." This aTro&ari)ptov has usually been 
identified with the town of Nakhitchcvan (called 
by Ptolemy Naxuana), which stands on the Araxes, 
about thirty-five miles south-east from our mountain, 
and whose name the modem Armenians explain as 
meaning " he descended first,'" which would seem to 
show that in the first century of our era — and how 
much sooner we cannot say — the Armenians living 
round the mountain believed it to be the Ark moun- 

' Nbldcke, however, lo whose ' Unlerauchungcn rur Krilik des 
•Iten Teslamenu' Ihc curious reader may be TcfciTed for a learned 
discuuion of the subject, is informed by a competenl Armcniaii Kholir 
Ihat this etymology i^ ts might have been suppo^, impossible. 



tain. They might have heard of the Bible narrative 
from Jews, who were already beginning to be scattered 
through these countries (there is a story that some of 
those carried away by Shalmanezer were settled in Ar- 
menia and Georgia) ; they might know the Chaldacan 
l^end of the Flood, which was preserved by Berosus, 
to whom Josephus so often refers, and a version of 
which has been found on clay tablets in the ruins of 
Nineveh and deciphered by the late Mr. George Smith. 
The curious thing is that this Chaldee legend fixed 
the spot of Noah's landing in a quite different region, 
although one which was sometimes included in the 
wide and loose name Armenia, viz. in the mountain 
land (called by the Jews Qardu) which rises to the 
east of the Upper Tigris, that is, north-east of 
Nineveh and Mosul, in the direction of Urumia. 
This country was called in ancient times Gordyene, 
a name which appears in the Hebrew Qardu, and 
in our modem name Kurds, as well as in the 
Karduchi of Xenophon. As its mountains, although 
far less lofty than our modern Ararat, arc of great 
height, and visible far away into the Assyrian plain 
(Mr. Layard saw Aghri Daghfrom the summit of one 
of them), it was natural for the inhabitants of that 
plain to assume that they were the highest on earth, 
which the Deluge would be the last to cover, and 
where the vessel of safety would come to land. The 
Jews also, probably at the time of the Captivity, took 
up this notion, and it became the dominant one among 
them, is frequently given in the Talmud, and by 
Josephus himself, in a passage (Ant. Jud. xx. iL 2) 
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where he mentions that in the country of Adiabene, 
and in the district of Carrae (others read " of the 
Cardi " = Kurds), there were preserved the remains 
of the Ark. Probably he thought that the disem- 
barking place mentioned in tiie beginning of his 
treatise was here, for he quotes Berosus as stating 
that it was among the Kurds, who in those days are 
not mentioned so far north as they wander now. 
Berosus' words are, " It is said that there is still 
some part of this ship in Armenia at the mountain 
of the Cordyaeans {-jrpos tw Spei ruv KopSvaiW), and 
that some people carry off pieces of the bitumen, 
which they take away and use chiefly as amulets for 
the averting of mischief" But probably josephus' 
ideas of the geography of these regions were vague 
enough, and he may not have known that from the 
land of Ajrarat, on the middle Araxcs, to Gordyene 
it is more than 200 miles. From the Jews, this idea 
that Gordyene was the Biblical spot passed to the 
Syrian Church, and became the prevailing view 
throughout the Christian East, as it still is among the 
Nestorians, who dwell hard by. It passed also to the 
Muslims; and Gudi, the mountain where the Ark 
rested according to the Koran, is usually placed by 
them in the same Kurdish land, near the spot where 
there seems to have stood for several centuries (it was 
burnt in A.D. 655, but may have been rebuilt later) 3 
convent to which tradition pointed as the guardian of 
the sacred fragments. Those who assume, as many 
Oriental scholars do, that the original tradition of the 
Flood is to be found in Assyria, naturally prefer this 
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latter identification, since the mountains of Southern 
Kurdistan, the Qardu land, are quite high enough to 
satisfy the narrative, and must have been always 
familiar to the Chaldees, whereas the Araxes valley 
lies far away to the north, and the fact that its 
summits are really loftier would in those times be 
little known or regarded. Without the aid of our 
modern scientilic appliances, men's ideas of relative 
height are even vaguer and less capable of verification 
than their ideas of distance. On the other hand, the 
view which holds the Ararat of the Bible to lie in 
Northern Armenia, near the Araxes, can appeal not 
only to the undoubted fact that there was in that 
region the province called Ajrarat, but also to the re- 
ference to a "kingdom of Ararat" in Jeremiah li. 27, 
which could hardly apply to Gordyene.' And one 
docs not see why the Old Testament writers, whose 
geographical knowledge was in some points a good 
deal wider than Is commonly assumed, should not 
have heard of the very lofty summits that lie in this 
part of Armenia. Full liberty is therefore left to the 
traveller to believe our Ararat, the snowy sovereign of 
the Araxes plain, to be the true Ararat, and certainly 
no one who had ever seen it rising in solitary majesty 
far above all its attendant peaks could doubt that its 
summit must have first pierced the receding waves. 

The modern Armenian tradition of course goes for 

nothing in settling the question, for that tradition 

cannot be shown to be older than our own era, and is 

easily accounted for by the use of the word Ararat in 

' Sec Nblddse, ni tufra. 
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the book of Genesis, which the Armenians, when Jews 
or Christians came among them, would of course 
identify with their Ajrarat. Once established, the 
tradition held its ground, and budded out into many 
fantastic legends, some of them still lingering in 
Armenia, some only known to us by the notices of 
passing mediaeval travellers. Marco Polo, whose 
route does not seem to have led him near it, says 
only, in speaking of Armenia : — " Here is an exceeding 
great mountain : on which it is said the Ark of Noah 
rested, and for this cause it is called the mountain of 
the Ark of Noah. The circuit of its base cannot be 
traversed in less than two days ; and the ascent is 
rendered impossible by the snow on its summit, 
which never dissolves, but is increased by each suc- 
cessive fall. On the lower declivities the melted snows 
cause an abundant vegetation, and afford rich pastures 
for the cattle which in summer resort thither from 
all the surrounding countries." But the Franciscan 
friar, William of Rubruk. who, in 1254, a little before 
Marco Polo's time, had on his return from Kara- 
konim passed under Ararat, says that here u[>on the 
higher of two great mountains above the river Araxes 
the Ark rested, which mountain cannot be ascended, 
though the earnest prayers of a pious monk prevailed 
so far that a piece of the wood of the Ark was brought 
to him by an angel, which piece is still preserved in 3 
church near by as a holy relic He gives Massis as 
the name of this mountain, and adds that it is the 
mother of the world: "super Massis nullus debet 




Sir John Maundeville, of pious and veracious 
memory, has also a good deal to tell us. After 
speaking of Trapazond (Trebizond), and stating that 
from there " men go to Ermonye (Armenia) the 
Great unto a cytee that is clept Artyroun (Erze- 
rum), that was wont to ben a gode cytee and a 
plcntyous. but the Turkes han gretly wasted it," he 
proceeds : — " Fro Artyroun go men to an Hille that is 
clept Sabisocolle. And there besyde is another Hille 
that men clepen Ararathe; but the Jews ctepen it 
Taneez, where Noes Schipp rested: and zit is upon 
that Montayne : and men may sec it a ferr in cleer 
wedre : and that Montayne is well a 7 Myle high. And 
sum men scyn that they have seen and touched the 
Schipp ; and put here Fyngres in the parties where 
the Feend went out whan that Noe seyd ' BenedUite.' 
But thei that seyn such Wordes scyn here Wille, for 
a man may not gon up the Montayne for gret plentee 
of Snow that is alle weyes on that Montayne nouther 
Somcr ne Winter ; so that no man may gon up there : 
ne ncvere man did, sithe the tyme of Noe: saf 3 
Monk that be the grace of God broughte on of the 
PUnkes down, that zit is in the Mynstre at the foot 
of the Montayne, And besyde is the Cytee of Dayne 
that Noe founded. And faste by is the Cytee of 
Any, in the whiche were 1000 churches. But upon 
that Montayne to gon up this Monk had gret desir; 
and so upon a day he wente up and whan he was up- 
ward the 3 part of the Montayne he was so wery that 
he myghte no ferthere, and so he rested him and fcUe 
to slepc ; and whan he awoke he fonde himself 
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liggynge at the foot of the Montayne. And then he 
preyede devoutly to God that he wolde vouche saf to 
suffre him gon up. And an Angelle cam to him and 
seyde that he scholde gon up ; and so he did. And 
sithe that tyme never non. Wherfore men scholde not 
beleeve such Woordes." 

This laudable scepticism of Sir John's prevailed, 
for it has long been almost an article of faith with 
the Armenian Church that the top of Ararat is in- 
accessible. Even the legend of the monk, which, 
as we find from Friar William, is as old as the 
thirteenth century, is usually given in a form which 
confirms still further the sacredness of the moun- 
tain. St. Jacob (Hagop), as the monk is named, was 
consumed by a pious desire to reach and venerate 
the holy Ark, which could in seasons of fair weather 
be descried from beneath, and three several times he 
essayed to climb the steep and rocky slopes. Each 
time, after reaching a great height, he fell into a deep 
sleep, and, when he woke, found himself at the foot of 
the mountain. After the third time, an angel ap- 
peared to him while he still lay in slumber, and told 
him that God had forbidden mortal foot ever to tread 
the sacred summit or touch the vessel in which man- 
kind had been preserved, but that on him, in reward 
for his devout perseverance, there .should be bestowed 
a fragment of its wood. This fragment he placed on 
the sleeper's breast, and vanished ; it is that which is 
still preserved in the treasury at Etchmiadzin, or, as 
others say, in the monastery of Kjeghart ; and the 
saint is commemorated by the little monastery of 
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St. Jacob, which stands, or rather stood till 1840, on 
the slopes of Ararat, above the valley of Arghuri, 
the spot of the angel's appearing. Every succeeding 
traveller has repeated this talc, with variations due to 
his informant or his own imagination : so, though the 
reader has probably heard it, I dare not break through 
a custom so long established. Among these repeaters 
is Sir John Chardin, who travelled through Armenia 
and Persia towards the end of the seventeenth century, 
and whose remarks upon it are as follows. They 
show the progress which criticism had been making 
since the days of the earlier Sir John. 

"This is the Tale that they tell, upon which I shall 
observe 2 Things. First, that it has no coherence with 
the relations of ancient authors as Josephus, Berosus, 
or Nicolaus of Damascus, who assure us that the Re- 
mainders of the Ark were to be seen, and that the 
people took the Pitch with which it was besmeared as 
an Antidote against Several Distempers. The second, 
that whereas it is taken for a Miracle that no Body 
can get up to the Top : I should rather take it for a 
greater Miracle that any Man should climb up so 
high. For the Mountain is altogether uninhabited, 
and from the Halfway to the Top of all, perpetually 
covered with Snow that never melts, so that all the 
Seasons of the Year it appears to be a prodigious 
heap of nothing but Snow." 

Whether Chardin himself believed the Ark to be 
still on the top of the mountain, does not appear. In 
two views of it which he gives, showing also Erivan 
and Etchmiadzin, the Ark appears, in shape exactly 
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the Ark of the nursery on Sunday afternoons, poised 
on the summit of Great Ararat. But this may be 
merely emblematic ; indeed I have not found any 
author who says he has himself seen it, though plenty 
who (like the retailers of ghost stories) mention other 
people who have. 

Religious fancy has connected many places in the 
neighbourhood with the Biblical narrative. Not to 
speak of the sites which have been suggested in the 
Araxcs valley for the Garden of Eden, the name of 
Arghuri itself is derived from two Armenian words 
which mean, "he planted the vine"; it is taken to 
be the spot where Noah planted that first vineyard 
which is mentioned in Genesis ix. 20: and till 1840, 
when the village was overn'helmed by a tremendous 
fall of rocks, shaken down by the great earthquake of 
that year, an ancient vine stock, still bearing grapes, 
was pointed out as that which had been planted by the 
patriarch's hands. The town of Maraud, the Maninda 
of Ptolemy (in Armenian = "the mother is there"), is 
said to be called after the wife of Noah, who there died 
and was buried ; and (as has been mentioned already) 
the name of another still considerable town, Nakhi- 
tchevan, in the Araxes valley, is explained to mean, 
"he descended first," and has therefore been identified 
with the omo^aT^ptov of Josephus aforesaid. There too 
was shown, perhaps is still shown, the tomb of Noah. 
Modern historians and geographers have been hardly 
less fanciful than Armenian monks : some derive the 
Tatar name Aghri or Arghi Dagh from the word 
Area, Some imagine a relation between this and 
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the Argo ; others connect the word baris (men- 
tioned above as an ancient name for the mountain) 
with a supposed Oriental word meaning " boat " (see 
Herodotus, ii. 96), or with the Armenian ^rw(= exit); 
in fine, there is no end to the whimsical speculations 
that attach themselves to the mountain. What is 
certain is that the word Ararat, though it is a genuine 
old Armenian name for a district, and is derived by 
Moses of Chorene from Arai jaral, " the fall of Arai," 
a mythical Armenian king slain in battle with Semi- 
ramis, has never been the name by which those who 
lived round the mountain have known it, albeit it is 
found in the Armenian version of the Bible just as 
in our own. 

Of the other legends that cluster round the moun- 
tain, I shall mention only two. One of them connects 
it with the so-called Chaldaean worship of the stars, 
and affirm that upon it stood a pillar with a figure of 
a star ; and that before the birth of Christ twelve wise 
men were stationed by this pillar to watch for the 
appearing of the star in the east, which three of them 
followed, when it appeared, to Bethlehem, The other, 
of a very different kind, relates to a spring which 
bursts forth on the side of the Great Chasm, above 
the spot where the convent of St. Jacob stood There 
is a bird called by the Armenians telagusH, which 
pursues and feeds on the locusts whose swarms are 
such a plague to this country. Now, the water of this 
sacred spring possesses the property of attracting the 
tetagush, and when the locusts appear, the first thing 
to be done is to fetch a bottle of it, and set it on the 
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ground near them, taking care not to let it touch the 
ground upon its way. The bird immediately appears ; 
the locusts arc devoured, and the crops are saved. It 
is a pity the Canadians have no tetagush to set at their 
destroying beetle. 

Before finally quitting the realm of fancy for that of 
fact, I will repeat an observation by which more than 
one orographer of distinction, struck by the remark- 
able geographical position which Ararat occupies,' 
has suggested a sort of justification for the Armenian 
view that it is the centre of the earth. It stands in 
the centre of the longest line of the old continent, 
Stretching from the Cape of Good Hope to Behring 
Straits. It is also in the line of the great deserts and 
of the great inland seas from Gibraltar to Lake 
Baikal, that is, in a line of almost continuous depres- 
sions. It is almost exactly equidistant from the 
Black Sea, the Caspian, and the northern end of the 
great Mesopotamian plain, which at no distant period 
was probably also part of the ocean bed. 

Taking the two Ararats together, they form an 
elliptical mass of about twenty-five miles in length 
from north-west to south-east, and about half that 
width. This mass rises on the north and east out of 
the alluvial plain of the Aras, whose height is here 
from 2800 to 2500 feet above the sea, and on the 
south-west sinks into the valley or rather plateau of 
Bayazid, which lies between 4000 and 5000 feet above 
sea-level, and also discharges its waters towards the 
' Sec Rilter, ' Erdkundc ," vol. i., who quoles K. von Ranmet 




Aras. It is therefore quite isolated on all sides but 
the north-west, where a depression or col about /cxo 
feet high connects it with a long ridge of volcanic 
mountains, which, under the names of Pambak, Synak 
Dagh, and Parly Dagh, runs away to the westward 
between the basins of the Aras and Murad Su 
(Eastern Euphrates), and connects itself soutli of 
Erzerum with the great range of the Bingol Dagh, or 
north-eastern Taurus, as well as with the southern 
offsets of the Anti-Caucasus. Over against it to the 
north, nearly forty miles away, rise the three volcanic 
pinnacles, fragments of a broken crater rim. of Ala ' 
Gbz (13,436 feet); to the east, beyond the wide 
valley of the Aras, is the great plateau of the Kara 
Bagh, some of whose highest volcanic tops exceed 
11,000 feet, while on the south, beyond Bayazid and 
the Upper Euphrates, ranges nearly equally lofty run 
away down towards the Lake of Van in the south and 
the Lake of Urumia in the south-east. Orographically 
and geologically, Ararat is connected with all these, 
but the plain immediately around it is wide enough to 
give it that air of standing quite alone which so greatly 
contributes to its grandeur, and speaks so clearly of 
its volcanic origin. 

Out of the great elliptical mass I have described 
rise two peaks, their bases confluent at 3 height of 
8800 feel, their summits about seven miles apart The 
higher. Great Ararat, is 17,000 feet above the sea- 
level,' the lower. Little Ararat, 12,840 feet. They are 

■ Tbe diir«rent neuarcmenu of the heiehl of Aranit vtaj ■ little. 
FaiTol, by the barometer, made it 17,315 EDftiih feet ; Fedotaf, bj 
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very similar in geological structure, but sufficiently 
dissimilar in appearance, like the sisters in Virgil — ■ 
" Fades non omnibus una 
Nee diverse lamen, qualeui decet esse sorurum "— 

to enhance the effect of one another. For while Little 
Ararat is an elegant cone or pyramid, rising with 
steep, smooth, regular sides into a comparatively 
sharp peak. Great Ararat is a huge, broad-shouldered 
mass, more of a dome than a cone, supported by 
strong buttresses, and throwing out rough ribs or 
ridges of rock that stand out like knotty muscles from 
its solid trunk. The greatest length of this dome is 
from north-west to south-east. Towards the north- 
east, that is, on one of its long sides, it descends very 
abruptly towards the Aras plain, forming in places 
ranges of magnificent black precipice, capped with ice- 
beds many hundreds of feet in thickness, and pierced 
by a profound glen or chasm. On the opposite or 
south-west side the fall is somewhat less rapid ; to- 
wards the south-east, where the peak faces Little 
Ararat, it is steep indeed, but in most parts not pre- 
cipitous (this is the side up which I ascended) ; while 
towards the north-west the declivity is longer and 
more gentle, .a succession of terraces, separated by 
moderately difficult slopes, falling away into an im- 
mense fan-shaped base, which spreads far into the 
Araxes plain. This is. therefore, the side on which 
occur the only considerable fields of snow or rather 
«A'(' {the others being too abrupt for much snow to 
trigonomeliy, 17,130 feci; some other obwrrer gives 17,160 feet, 
which hai been commonly ailoplcd in England ; Gcnenl Cbodiko, 
who ucendml b 1S50, maka it 16,916 feeL. 
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lie), and it was by advancing over them that Parrot 
efiFccted the first ascent of the mountain. The upper 
slopes, where not snow-covered, are extremely rough 
and broken, seamed by gullies, the larger of which are 
no doubt volcanic fissures, the smaller probably pro- 
duced by winter storms, rising here and there into 
lofty towers and ridges of rock, and strewn with pro- 
digious masses of loose stone, broken by the weather 
into wildly fantastic shapes. All this part, above 
10,000 or 1 1,000 feet, is almost wholly bare of vege- 
tation. The middle part of the declivity is somewhat 
less rugged, and the lowest slopes of all. by which the 
mass subsides into the plain, are singularly smooth and 
uniform. On the north-east side these basal slopes, 
as I may call them, are two. First comes one which 
rises from tJie Aras marshes at an angle of about 
2j degrees for some six miles, and then another, 
which rises for, say, four miles, at an angle of 4J de- 
grees. After this second, the steep part of the moun- 
tain begins. Its average angle on the north-west 
declivity is about 17 degrees, on the south-east 25 to 
30 degrees. 

Both peaks are entirely composed of igneous 
rock, and there is no question that they belong to 
what may be called the grand volcanic system of 
North-western Asia, the main lines of whose action 
arc indicated in a genera) way by the direction of the 
chief mountain chains, such direction being supposed 
to correspond to axes of elevation, or, as it is somc- 
timesexpf -soffissure. Along these lines of 
t;,a..» ^r ntcrvals.the igneous masses 

_^ ^ o z 
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forming the highest part of such chains were from time 
to time ejected. One such line, or perhaps more than 
one, is represented by the Caucasus, where, besides 
the granitic mountains on the axis, there are several 
comparatively modern volcanic summits, such as 
Elbruz, Kazbek, and Basarjusi. Another line of 
elevation, marked by volcanic outbursts, appears in 
the north-eastern ranges of Taurus ; another in the 
range dividing the upper valleys of the Kur and Aras. 
Still nearer to Ararat, the great mass of Ala Gdz, on 
the north, and the continuation of that mass to the 
east and south-east in the mountains that surround 
the Goktcha lake, are all volcanic, composed chiefly 
of trachyte rock. The valley of the Aras itself is 
filled by recent alluvial deposits, out of which rise iso- 
lated palaeozoic hills composed of carboniferous lime- 
stone or Devonian strata, which appear again farther 
to the south, in the hills through which the Aras takes 
its way to Nakhitchevan and the Persian border ; 
while farther to the south and west, newer sedimentary 
rocks range southwards, pierced here and there by the 
volcanic outbursts which reach as far as Lake Van. 

The only geologist of eminence who has carefully 
examined Ararat is Hermann Abich, now one of the 
patriarchs of the science ; and probably the best 
thing I can do is to abridge his view of its structure 
and history, so far as I can gather it from the various 
papers which he has contributed to different scientific 
journals.' He holds the inner and original part of 

'Araral In 5cincr Eenelisihen Bildnng," 
.a Geologicil Society for i S70, in whioh 
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the mass to be composed of trachyte and trachytic 
tulTs, poured out at a comparatively early period in 
dome-shaped hills, three of which, placed along a line 
of fissure running nearly north-west and south-cast, 
were Little Ararat, Great Ararat, and the rounded 
plateau called, from a small pond or pool upon it 
{ghdU^= lake, in Tatar), Kip Gholl, which lies about 
four miles north-west by west of the top of Great 
Ararat The eruptive forces which raised these hills 
having, after an interval of quiescence, resumed their 
activity in comparatively recent times, probably in 
what we call the pleiocene age, violent splittings and 
burstings of the trachytic rocks went on, mainly along 
the old lines of fissure, and vast quantities of lava of 
a doleritic or basaltic character were poured out from 
various points along these fissures. The prcssing-up 
from beneath of the edjres of the fissures gave to the 
summits of both Great and Little Ararat their present 
form ; no eruptions taking place from the actual tops, 
although some of the fissure-vents which discharged 
streams of doleritic lava were not far below these 
summits, while a number of minor cones were raised 
and craters formed along the sides of tlie mountain, 
especially to the south-east of Great Ararat, and on 
Kip Gholl. where several large and well-marked cra- 
teriform hollows may be still made out. Along with 
this splitting, there went on a process of elevation, 
by which the southern edge of one huge cleft was 
raised to be the present summit of Great Ararat, 

ihc vii>Hi uproicd ■" *■■■ i«i--t 
Gctfiogiol S 
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while its other side remained at, or sank to, a mudt 
lower level ; other rifts were also formed at r^ht 

angles to the principal axis, one of which was the 
origin of the remarkable chasm on the north-east 
side of the mountain, which bears much similarity to 
the famous Val del Bove on Etna. Its present shape 
and dimensions — it is nearly 9000 feet deep, and 
surrounded by monstrous precipices — are probably, 
like those of the Sicilian valley, due to subsequent 
erosion ; but there may well have been eruptions 
from it in some earlier stage. A somewhat simitar, 
but smaller, chasm penetrates deep into the mountain 
on the opposite or south-western side. 

According to this theory, there never was a great 
centra! crater at the summit of either Great or Little 
Ararat. The forms of those two peaks are due to 
the elevating and rending forces which, operating 
on pre-existing trachytic masses, squeezed up the 
edges of the clefts they opened into comparatively 
sharp points, while prodigious and long-continued 
eruptions sometimes from these clefts, sometimes from 
cones of eruption built up round the principal orifices 
along their line, increased the external volume of the 
mountain, and in the case of Great Ararat turned it 
from a comparatively sharp cone, similar to Little 
Ararat, into the broad-shouldered, grandly buttressed 
mass which it now presents. Unlike these two loftier 
summits. Kip Gholl would appear to approach more 
nearly the normal type of a modern volcano, having 
been built up, not so much by a general upheaval, as 
by external accretion from the lava, scorix, and ashes* 
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ejected from its craters; and the gentler inclination 
of the northern slope of the peak of Great Ararat 
would be accounted for by the fact that behind Kip 
GhoU to the south-east, in the direction of that peak, 
there were oth«r similar craters which filled up the 
depression between it and Kip Gholl, and gave to the 
north-west face of the mountain its present appear- 
ance of a series of descending terraces. Subsequent 
denudation continued through many thousands, or 
millions, of years, and that process of decay and 
levelling which all mountains undergo has worn down 
the inequalities of the sides, has given to Little 
Ararat its figure of a wonderfully regular pyramidal 
cone, has filled up some and scooped out others of 
the fissures on Great Ararat until the former seem to 
be merely shallow troughs running down the moun- 
tain face, while the latter arc profound gorges such as 
the great chasm, has obliterated many of the lateral 
craters by breaking down their rims and raising the 
level of their bottoms. 

To criticise this theory, which perhaps retains too 
much of the old upheaval doctrines of von Buch 
and Elic de Beaumont to be altogether acceptable to 
British geologists, would require far wider geological 
knowledge than I possess, as well as a more careful 
study of Ararat itself than I had time for. The 
existence, however, of the great fissures to which Herr 
Abich attributes so much is unquestionable; one in 
particular, on the south-cast side of the mountain, 
runs down for many thousand feet, bordered by lofty 
cliffs of black or rcddbh porphyritic trachyte, and has 
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everj- appearance of having discharged currents of lava. 
I can also confirm what he says as to the absence of 
any trace of a crater on the summit of Great Ararat 
The top (which I shall describe in the following 
chapter) forms a small undulating plateau of snow, 
with two rounded heights or bosses rising out of it; 
there is no appearance of a circular hollow, and 
although the cap of w^'/ is thick enough to obscure 
in some degree the structure of the rocky ground 
beneath, it could hardly have its present form if there 
really lay underneath it sharp clifTs surrounding a 
basin, such as are seen in most volcanoes. Nothing, 
for instance, could be less like the snowy summit of 
Hekla, where there is a beautiful crater almost sur- 
rounded by an arlle, than is the top of Ararat 
Similarly, the top of Little Ararat is nearly flat, with 
many vast blocks and masses of rock on it, but no 
central depression, no rim of cliffs. It would, how- 
ever, be rash to infer from the absence of a crater now 
that none ever existed on these summits, for many 
volcanoes might be cited whose central crater has 
been almost or even quite obliterated, though the 
general structure of the mountain enables us to con- 
clude its former existence.' It may therefore be that 
on Great Ararat the crater had been, at the time 
when volcanic action through its chimney ceased, 
almost filled up within by the ejection of solid matter 
from that chimney, so that the crateral form had 

' Instances may be found referred to in Mr. Scnijie's Ircatise on 
Volcuiocs, and Professor Judii's book on Vokanocs, where this 
qoettiOD is particuUil)' d 
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almost disappeared. Or, again, it is possible that, 
in the immense period that has elapsed since the 
last eruption from the summit, the sides of the 
crateral basiii which then existed have been com- 
pletely broken down by decay, the destructive action 
of the atmosphere being doubly powerful at this 
prodigious height, where frosts and storms are con- 
stantly raging. Or, lastly, the summit, as we now 
see it, may be the remains of one side of a lai^e 
crater, the other sides having been destroyed by 
some paroxysmal eruption, as the one side of Somma, 
the ancient Vesuvius, was destroyed in the tremen- 
dous outburst of A.D. 72. 

Supposing that there once existed a central vent of 
eniptton, opening at the top of Ararat, it would be in 
the usual order of volcanic phenomena for this main 
vent, whose presence had determined the height and 
OTiginal shape of the mountain, to pass into a state of 
quiescence while the minor eruptive points on the 
flanks still remained active, and perhaps became more 
numerous. A great volcano has been compared to a 
great tree, which dies down from the top. When the 
explosive forces become weaker, they are no longer 
able to raise the molten masses from within to the 
height of the central orifice, but produce a crack 
somewhere in the sides ; this becomes a crater, is 
perhaps raised into a cone, and through it minor 
eruptions go on. The repetition of the process mul- 
tiplies these secondary vents all round the great 
central chimney, which probably continues to emit 
steam and light ashes, but no 'nolten 
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rock, while the parasitic cones and craters cover the 
skirts of the mountain with large deposits of scoris and 
ash, and send into the plain below far-reaching streams 
of lava. This is the process now going on in many 
famous volcanoes, of which I may again take Hekla 
as an instance. Although the soil of its central crater 
is still hot in some places, and emits a little sul- 
phurous vapour, no eruption has issued thence for a 
long time ; and the last one, that of 1845, was from a 
chasm about 1000 feet below the top. So, too, most 
of the lava fiows of Etna have taken place from lateral 
vents ; no less than 700 of which have been counted 
on its sides. Such parasitic craters are very con- 
spicuous on Ararat. On the north-west there are 
several on the large dome-shaped heights of Kip 
Gholl ; on the south-cast, a good many He close 
together on the ridge which unites Great to Little 
Ararat, behind the spring and station of Sardarbulakh, 
some of them looking as fresh as if they had been 
burning last week. The most conspicuous secondary 
cone of eruption is one which rises boldly en the east- 
south-east slope, between Sardarbulakh and the top, 
and from the plain below looks like a huge tooth 
stuck on the mountain side.' Its top is about 13,000 
feet above the sca-level. From these craters all sorts 
of volcanic materials have been ejected, trachytes, 
andesites, and basalts of various descriptions, with 
pitchstones, ashes whose consolidation has fprmed 
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tuff beds, scoriae like the slag from a furnace, pumice, 
and in some places at the south-western foot of the 
mountain, obsidian, a sort of volcanic glass, black 
or dark green like the glass of a bottle. A remark- 
able bed or dyke of this obsidian is also to be found 
between Erivan and Daratchichak, where it crosses 
the high-road ; it is made by the workmen of Tiflis 
into handsome ornaments, but is less clear and glossy 
than that of the famous obsidian mountain Hrafntin- 
nuhryggr, in Iceland. 

When the fires of Ararat became extinct is mere 
matter of guess ; it may have been six thousand or 
sixty thousand years ago. All that can be said is 
that no record exists of any eruption in historical 
times. Stories indeed there are in the Armenian 
historians of mountains emitting fire and smoke — 
this is alleged to have happened in A.D. 441 — and 
of darkness prevailing for thirty days, but they do 
not point to Ararat in particular, and are too vague 
to enable us to set any store by them. A German 
traveller named Reincggs alleges that in February 
1785, from a great distance to the north-east, smoke 
and flames were seen to issue from Ararat, but nobody 
has believed his entirely unconfirmed assertion. 
No other volcano in these countries, or indeed in 
Western Asia at all, can be shown to have been active 
within time of human memory, although, as has been 
said already, there are hundreds of extinct volcanic 
chimneys between Constantinople and Afghanistan. 
It is only in hot springs, naphtha wells, sometimes 
in those bubbling pools of mud which arc called 
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mud volcanoes, and which occur at both ends of the" 
Caucasus, and now and then in a solfatara^ a hollow 
or crevice emitting vapours which deposit sulphur, 
and, above a!l, in earthqualics, that the presence of the 
terrible subterranean forces reveals itself 
. One of the most remarkable features of Ararat is 
the surprising height of the line of perpetual snow. 
This, which in the Alps averages 8500 to 9000 feet, 
which in the Caucasus varies from 10,000 feet on the 
south-western to 1 2,000 feet on the northern slopes, rises 
here to nearly 14,000 feet." It is, of course, different on 
different parts of the mountain ; lower on the north- 
west, not only because the sun does not strike there 
with such force, but also because the slopes are more 
gentle. They descend, as I have said, in broad 
terraces, which are covered with glittering fields of 
unbroken mh-i', while on the steeper south-east de- 
clivity the snow appears chiefly in vast longitudinal 
beds, filling the depressions between the great rock 
ridges that run down the mountain, giving it, as Parrot 
has remarked, the appearance, from a distance, "of a 
beautiful pointed collar of dazzling white material on 
a dark ground." One at least of these rock ridges 
continues bare of snow to within a hundred feet of the 
summit, a fact which cannot be completely explained 
by their inclination, since it is not always too steep 
to permit snow to lie, nor even by the fact that they 
are mostly covered by loose volcanic blocks, off which 

' Such a wiratam is said 10 exist among tlic mounlains lo the soulh- 
weal of Little Ararat. 

* One observer puts it as \\\^ as 14.200 ftet : tliis seems lo mc a 
Iriflc too high. 
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snow melts more readily than from a smooth, solid 
surface ; it is probably, therefore, to be also referred, 
as Abich suggests, to the decomposition of the minerals 
contained in the rock, The lowest point at which I 
noticed a permanent snow-bed on the exposed south- 
cast side is about 12,000 feet above the sea ; but it* 
the deep dark valley on the north-cast of the moun- 
tain, which is sometimes called the Great Chasm, 
sometimes the Valley of St. Jacob, from the little 
monastery aforesaid, the snow descends even lower. 
Here is to be found the only true glacier on the 
whole mountain, those glaciers of which the older 
travellers talk as seen on its upper sides being either 
mere beds of nA'/ or, in one or two instances on the 
north-west slope, what are sometimes called glaciers 
of the second order. In the chasm, however, there is 
not merely an accumulation of masses of half melted 
ice that have fallen from the prodigious ice>wall that 
fringes the top of the cirque in which this chasm ends, 
but really a glacier, small and almost covered with 
blocks and stony rubbish, but with the genuine glacier 
structure, and united to the great snow mass of the 
mountain above by one or two snow-filled glens which 
run up from its head. It is nearly a mile long, and 
from 200 to 400 yards wide, with its lower end about 
8000 feet, its upper nearly 10.000 feet above the sea- 
level, and bearing a moraine. 

The great height of the snow-line on Ararat, which 
seems extraordinary when we compare it with the 
Alps or tlie Caucasus, which lie so little farther to the 
north — Ararat ia in latitude 39° 42', Elbruz in latitude 
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43''2i', Mont Bianc in latitude 45° 50' — becomes easy of 
explanation when it is remembered how many causes 
besides distance from the equator govern the climate 
of any given spot. The most powerful influence 
in determining the point at which snow remains 
•through the year is the rainfall. It is the greater 
moisture of the air that fixes the .^now-Iine on the 
outer Himalaya, immediately north of the Bay of 
Bengal, at about 14,000 feet above the sea, while, as 
one advances north into Tibet, it rises steadily in the 
drier air, till it reaches ig,ooo feet. So on the part of 
the Caucasus which looks towards the Black- Sea, and 
recei^'Cs the south-western rains coming thence, the 
snow-line is 2000 feet lower than on the colder, but far 
drier, north-eastern slopes. Now Ararat stands in an 
exceptionally dry region, whose rainfall is only 10 
or 12 inches in the year:' there is, therefore, much 
less snow to fall than in the Alps. Besides, it is 
isolated, with only a small area of very great height, 
whereas Elbruz and Mont Blanc arc surrounded by 
large snow masses little less elevated than themselves. 
The great Araxes plain, hemmed in on the north and 
east by bare and lofty mountains, which reflect, like 
the walls of a garden, every ray of light and heat, 
may be called a sort of huge bath or caldron filled 
with hot dry air, which is continually rising out of 
this caldron along the sides of Ararat and these 
other peaks, melting its snows and absorbing what- 
ever moisture the storms of the higher regions have 

' The annufll rainfall at Aralj-kh is 6'o8 inchta ; al Alcxandropol. 
90 milei 10 the Dorth-weil, t4'6S inches. 
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deported on it Hence it is that, while in winter the 
whole country, except the Aras valley below Erivan, 
is covered with a thick mantle of snow, this has in 
September melted off every exposed summit except 
Ararat himself, though upon some of the others, and 
especially on Ala Gbz, it may still be discovered 
sheltering itself in northward -lying hollows. 

The upward rush of air from the plain produces 
another phenomenon on Ararat which is the first 
thing to strike every observer. The top is generally, 
at least during the months of summer and autumn, 
perfectly clear during the night and till some time 
after dawn. By degrees, however, as the plains begin 
to feel the sun, their heated air mounts along the 
sides of the mountain, and, when it reaches the snow 
region, is condensed into vapour, and forms clouds. 
Springing out of a perfectly clear sky, usually about 
three or four hours after sunrise, these clouds hang 
round the hill till sunset, covering only the topmost 
3000 feet, constantly shifting their places, but never 
quite disappearing, till sunset, when they usually 
vanish, the supply of hot air from below having 
stopped, and leave the peak standing out clear and 
sharp in the spotless blue. So it stands all night, 
till next morning brings the envious clouds ag:ain. 
The phenomenon is just the same as that which those 
who climb the Southern Alps, to gain a view over the 
plains of Italy, have so often noted and reviled ; one 
sees it to perfection in Val Anzasca. where the south- 
east face of Monte Rosa is nearly always cloud- 
wrapped after ll A.SL Her^ how- '" iccms even 
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Stranger, for the other mountains round the Araxea 
plain, being unsnowed, remain perfectly bare and 
clear ; through the whole sky there is not a cloud 
except round this one snowy cone. It is a pheno- 
menon which the explorer of Ararat has to lay his 
account with, and which makes it useless to hope for 
a perfect view, except in the early morning. 

Although the snow-fields on the mountain are not 
very extensive, they are quite large enough to supply 
streams to water its sides; and the want of such 
streams is due to the porous character of the volcanic 
soil. At the height of about 13.000 feet, one finds 
plenty of lively little brooks dancing down over the 
rocks from the melting snows, But as they descend, 
they get lost in the wilderness of loose stones that 
strew the middle slopes of the mountain, and are only 
faintly heard murmuring in its deep recesses, mocking 
with sweet sounds the thirsty wayfarer. Towards 
the base these streams sometimes, though rarely, 
reappear in fountains, as they usually do in limestone 
countries ; but they are then even more quickly 
swallowed up in the alluvia! soil of mud and consoli- 
dated ash which, sloping gently eastwards, extends 
from the foot of the rocks to the bed of the Aras. 
Hence Ararat is painfully dry throughout ; one finds 
it hard to imagine it dripping and steaming after a 
flood. Sometimes you sec a gully whose torn sides 
and bottom strewed with rounded blocks show that 
in winter a torrent rushes down ; but all autumn long 
you may wander round and round it, meeting scarcely 
a brook and rarely even a spring. This is strange 




and dreary to a traveller accustomed to the mountains 
of Western Europe, ail alive with streams, or even to 
one coming straight from the Caucasus. Neverthe- 
less, tlie middle zone of Ararat is covered with good 
pasture, greener than on most of the Armenian 
mountains, for here the proximity of the snows mode- 
rates the temperature, and there is a reasonable dew- 
fall, besides the showers which the great mountain 
gathers. This middle zone extends from about 5000 
feet above the sea to 1 1,000 or 12,000 fceL Below it, 
towards the valley of the Aras (I speak particularly 
of this north-eastern side, because it is the only one I 
know from personal observation), the lower declivities, 
composed of whitish clay or sand, strewn here and 
there with lumps of grey or yellowish trachyte, are 
covered by a sort of steppe vegetation almost of the 
desert type — dwarf shrubs or bushes, often prickly, 
with few leaves and a much branching stem, some 
herbaceous flowering plants, and one or two grasses 
growing in stray tufts, especially Dactylis littoralis, 
on which a cochineal insect lives. Being utterly 
parched and quite without continuous herbage, this 
region is unprofitable, touched neither by plough nor 
spade, and without inhabitants. On the other hand, 
the upper slopes, from i i.ooo or 12,000 feet upwards — 
the limit varies a little in different parts of the moun- 
tain — are bare of vegetation, except that a few of the 
hardiest species creep up to the snow-line : it is all 
loose gravel or bare rock, perfectly dr)-, and with 
nothing bi^er than a lichen growing on it. Between 
these two regions of barrenness and solitude lies a 
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tract over which the nomad Kurds wander with their 
flocks and herds, seeking the upper pastures during 
the heat of summer, and in winter retreating before 
the snow to the edge of the steppe iand. Here and 
there they have planted two or three little fields of 
wheat or barley, and by them built sorry grass-covered 
huts, but by far the greater number live entirely on the 
milk and flesh of their cattle, and, when the winter cold 
becomes too severe, migrate quite down into the 
valleys that surround the mountain, where, at least 
on Turkish soil, they often quarter themselves on the 
Armenian villagers. Their favourite summer camping 
grounds on the mountain are two, the high open plain 
which lies between Great and Little Ararat, 7000 to 
8000 feet above the sea, whereof more anon, and 
the before-mentioned alpine plateau of Kip Gholl, a 
comparatively level tract, where waters descending 
from the snow-beds above have formed a small lake 
or rather pond, about half an acre in size, and made an 
oasis of fine herbage at a height of nearly 1 2.000 feet. 
Enormous blocks of stone, which have fallen from the 
sides of the neighbouring extinct craters, lie around, 
and give good shelter : it is the pleasantest high 
station on Ararat, and the best from which to ascend 
the summit with tolerable comfort. Except these 
Kurds, a few Tatars at New Arghuri, where there 
is a little bit of cultivation, and possibly some casual 
Persian robbers straying upon the slopes, there is not 
a human being all over the vast area of the two 
mountains. 

Not only this pastoral zone, but the whole moun-> 
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tain, is, like Central Armenia generally, singularly 
bare of wood. Here and there a single tree, of 00 
great height, may be discerned in sheltered situa- 
tions, about 5000 or 6000 feet above the sea ; but the 
only wood of any extent Is on the skirts of Little 
Ararat, at a height of 7500 feet, and is composed of 
low birciics. The Kurds cut it down for firewood, so 
perhaps it may be merely the relic of a much larger 
forest No coniferous tree Is to be seen anywhere ; 
nor even an isolated birch at a greater height than 
8000 feet. In the month of September, when I 
visited the mountain, everj-thing is parched ; the 
flowers which love the middle slopes have nearly all 
withered, and most even of the alpine plants have 
lost their petals. It is, therefore, an unfavourable 
time for botanizing; and as I passed over the best 
botanical region, between 8000 and 12,000 feet, in 
the darkness of the night both going and returning, 
there was little chance of observing or gathering rare 
species. Those which I saw mostly belonged to the 
same genera as the alpine plants of Europe ; such as 
Gctitiana. Campanula, Saxifraga, Draba, Cerasdum, 
One Cerastium in particular ascends to an enormous 
height, fully 14,000 feet On the whole, the flora, 
though interesting, seemed to be scanty. This is 
usually the case on volcanic mountains, partly be- 
cause so large a part of their surface is covered by 
bare stones or rock, partly because they are so dry, 
partly, perhaps, owing to the presence of iron or 
sulphurous ingredients in the soil. The Cryptogamia, 
except lichens, are particularly poor, as always in a 
R 2 
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dry air ; very few mosses were to be seen, and no 
ferns, except two scrubby bits of our common English 
Laslrea Filix mas. In full summer the show of 
plants is doubtless finer, especially in the middle part 
of the mountain, where I passed for a mile through 
thickets of rose-bushes hanging on the steep sides of 
a rockj' buttress. 

Of wild creatures, other than human, there is no 
great variety, which is natural enough when one con- 
siders the want of wood and shelter, but is perhaps not 
what might have been looked for by those who hold 
that on this spot all the species of animals were once 
seen together, descending to disperse themselves over 
the globe. On the upper crags, the ibex, or wild 
goat (it is not quite clear which), as well as the wild 
sheep (Ovis Musimon), are found ; and a small species 
of fox has been seen on the snows 1 5.000 feet above 
the sea. Lower down there are wolves and lynxes, 
and in the marshes of the Araxes abundance of wild 
swine. The botanist Toumefort says he saw tigers, 
but nobody has believed him ; perhaps they were 
wild cats or leopards. The tiger is found on the 
south-west shore of the Caspian, round Lenkoran, 
but there is no evidence of it so far west as this. 
So far as my own observation goes, the mountain is 
very ill supplied with life: I saw no quadrupeds, 
scarcely any birds, except a few vultures and hawks, 
not many insects even. Of lizards and scorpions, 
there is great plaity on the lowest slope, but thes^ 
of course, belong rather to the fauna of the plains. 

From what has been said already, the reader will 




probably have gathered how utterly unlike Ararat is, 
not only in details, but even in general effect, to any 
great mountain in those ranges, such as the Alps or 
Pyrenees, with which we arc most familiar. It is so 
dry, so bare and woodless, so generally uniform in its 
structure, having neither spurs running out nor glens 
running in, even the colours of its volcanic rock have 
so little variety, that a traveller, especially an artist, 
might think it unpicturcsquc and disappointing. Even 
of scenery of the sterner sort, precipices and rock 
gorges, there is not much to be seen on the mountain 
itself, save in the Great Chasm, whose head is sur- 
rounded by appalling cliffs, and on the upper south- 
eastern slope, where ranges of magnificent red crags 
run down from the summit. The noble thing about 
Ararat is not the parts but the whole. 1 know 
nothing so sublime as the general aspect of this huge 
yet graceful mass seen from the surrounding plains ; 
no view which fills the beholder with a profounder 
sense of grandeur and space than that which is unfolded 
when, on climbing its lofty side, he sees the far- 
stretching slopes beneath, and the boundless waste of 
mountains beyond spread out under his eye. The 
very simplicity, or even monotony, of both form and 
colour increases its majesty. One's eye is not 
diverted by a variety of points of interest : all the 
lines lead straight up to the towering, snowy summit ; 
which is steep enough on the upper part to be beauti- 
ful, while its broad-spread base and rocky buttresses 
give it a sort of stately solidity. The colour is as 
simple as the form. From a gently inclined pedestJ*' 
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of generally whitish hue, formed, as has been said, of 
volcanic sand and ashes, the steep slopes rise in a 
belt of green 5000 feet wide; above this is another 
zone of black volcanic rock, streaked with snow beds ; 
highest of all the cap of dazzling silver. At one 
glance the eye takes in all these zones of climate and 
vegetation from the sweltering plain to the icy pin- 
nacle, ranging through more than 14,000 feet of 
vertical height. There can be but few other places in 
the world where so lofty a peak (17,000 feet) soars so 
suddenly from a plain so low, 2000 to 3000 feet above 
the sea, and consequently few views equally grand. 
The great summits of the Himalaya, like those of the 
Alps and the Atlas, rise from behind high spurs and 
outliers, at some distance from the level country ; 
while the giants of the South American Cordilleras 
and of Mexico, all of them, like Ararat, volcanic, rise 
out of high plateaux, and therefore lose to the eye a 
good deal of their real height, Orizaba, for instance, 
though 17,000 feet high, stands on a base of 7000 feet 
in height ; Chimboraio reaches 21,000 feet, but the 
plateau of Riobamba beneath it is nearly 10,000 feet 
above sea-level. The Peak of Tcneriffe springs up 
out of the sea, but its height, 12,000 feet odd, falls 
considerably short of that of Ararat, and this seems 
to be true, also, of the lofty volcanoes along the coast 
of Northern Japan. Any one who is familiar with 
the Alps, which I take as best known to us, must 
have been surprised to notice how seldom he saw, 
near at hand, any single unbroken mountain slope of 
great vertical elevation. A few points one 1 
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bers.such as Courmayeur, where nearly I2,ooo feet of 
Mont Blanc are seen ; or Val Anzasca, where, from a 
valley about 40CXJ feet above the sea, Monte Rosa 
ascends, in what the eye thinks a precipice, to 1 5,000 ; 
or Randa, below Zermatt, where the peak of the 
Weisshorn, n,ooo feet above the spectator, seems to 
bang over his head. These instances, however, are 
instances of a view from a valley, where other hardly 
inferior heights lie round ; here in Armenia the 
mountain raises himself, solitary and solemn, out of a 
wide, sea-like plain. 

The only exception, so far as I know, to the admira- 
tion which it has excited in the minds of the modern 
travellers who have seen it is suppVied by the famous 
French botanist Toumcfort (in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century), who says, " This mountain, which 
lies between the south and south -south -east of the 
Three Churches (the Tatar name for ^tchmiadzin) is 
one of the most dismal and disagreeable sights on the 
face of the earth." • One wonders whether a time will 
again come when men of taste will think so differently 
from ourselves. 

Ararat has, at present, another claim to import- 
ance, in which, so far as I know, it ts singular among 
famous mountains. It is the meeting-point, the 
cornerstone, of three great empires. On the top of 
its lower peak, Little Ararat, the dominions of the 
Czar, the Sultan, and the Shah, the territories of the 
three chief forms of faith that possess Wcstera and 
Northern Asia, conv<>nre to a point. From this point 

Irom PiuroL 
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the frontier between Persia and Turkey trends off to 
the south-south-west, while that of Turkey and Russia, 
running along the ridge that joins Little to Great 
Ararat, mounts the latter, keeps along its top in a 
north-west direction, and then turns west, along the 
watershed of volcanic mountains, Pambak and Synak, 
which divides the Russian province of Erivan, includ- 
ing the middle valley of the Aras, from the Turkish 
pashalik of Bayazid, This is no accident, nor has 
Ararat been taken as a boundary merely because 
it was a convenient natural division ; it is rather 
a tribute to the political significance of the name 
and associations of the Mountain of the Ark. When 
in 1828 the Czar fJicholas, having defeated the Per- 
sians, annexed the territory round Erivan, his ad- 
visers insisted on bringing Ararat within the Russian 
border, on account of the veneration wherewith it is 
regarded by all the surrounding races, and which is 
reflected on the sovereign who possesses it. To the 
Armenians it is the ancient sanctuary of their faith, 
the centre of their once famous kingdom, hallowed 
by a thousand traditions. He who holds Ararat is 
therefore, in a sense, the suzerain of the most vigorous 
and progressive Christian people of the East. To the 
Mohammedans, Persians, Turks, Tatars, and Kurds, 
the mountain, though less sacred, is still an object of 
awe and wonder from its size, its aspect, and the 
general acceptance among them of the tale of the 
Flood. In these countries one still sees traces of that 
tendency, so conspicuous in the ancient world, but 
almost obliterated in modern Europe, for men of one 
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race and faith to be impressed by the traditions and 
superstitions of another faith, which they may even 
profess to disbelieve and hate. No Irish Protestant 
venerates the sacred island in Lough Derg ; but here 
the fanatical Tatars respect, and the Persian rulers 
formerly honoured and protected, Etchmiadzin and 
many another Christian shrine ; while Christians not 
unfrcquently, both in the Caucasus and farther south 
through the eastern regions of Turkey, practise 
pagan or Mohammedan rites which they have learnt 
from their neighbours, and even betray theJr awe for 
the sacred places of Islam. 

A remarkable result of this superstitious reverence 
for Ararat is to be found in the scarcely shaken per- 
suasion of its inaccessibility. A Persian Shah is said 
to have offered a large reward to any one who should 
get up ; but nobody claimed it. There is also a story 
told of a Turkish pasha at Bayazid who was fired 
with an ambition to make the ascent, and actually 
started witli a retinue for the purpose. He meant 
however to do it on horseback, and in fact went no 
farther than his horse would carry him, which was 
of course a long way below the snow-hne. The 
first recorded ascent was made, in A.D. 1 829, by 
Dr. Frederick Parrot, a Russo-German professor in 
the university of Dorpat, whose name is attached to 
one of the pinnacles of Monte Rosa. He was beaten 
back twice, but on the third attempt reached the top 
with a party of three Armenians and two Russian 
soldiers. The description he gives is perfectly clear 
and intelligible ; and its accuracy has been in most 
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respects confirmed fay subsequent observers. There 
is not, and ought never to have faeen, any more doubt 
about his ascent than about De Saussure's residence 
on the Col du G^ant ; and the enterprise, considering 
how little was then known about mountain climbing, 
the most modern of all our arts or sciences, and how 
much superstitious prejudice he had to overcome in 
order to persuade the natives to aid or accompany 
him, was not unworthy to be compared with that of 
the great Genevese. Nevertheless, in spite of the 
evidence he produced, that of two Russian soldiers 
who had gone with him, in spite of his own scientific 
attainments, and the upright and amiable character 
which shines through every line of his book. Parrot's 
account was disbelieved, not only by the people of the 
neighbourhood, but by several men of science and 
position in Russia and elsewhere, and he died before 
justice had been done to his success. Two of the 
Armenians whom he took with him to the summit, on 
being examined, declared that they had ascended a 
considerable distance but had seen much higher tops 
rising above them ; and this became the conviction 
of the whole country-side. When Herr Abich made 
his ascent in 1845 — it was the third, the second having 
been that of Spassky Aftonomof, who went up in 1S34 
in order to ascertain whether it was really true that 
the stars are visible at noon from the tops of the 
highest mountains — he reached the eastern summit; 
which is only a few feet inferior in height to the 
western, and six minutes' walk from it, and finding 
the weather threatening, returned without going on to 
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the western. The consequence was that, when, anxious 
to destroy the popular superstition, he produced his 
companions as witnesses before the authorities at 
Erivan, to make a regular deposition, they turned 
round on him, and solemnly declared and swore that 
from the point which they had reached a great part of 
the horizon was covered by much more lofty moun- 
tains. This of course actually strengthened the 
Armenian belief, nor did it yield to the fact that 
General Chodzko, white conducting the triangulation 
survey of Transcaucasia, reached the top with a large 
party, moving slowly upwards from August II to 
August iS, and stayed there three days in a tent 
pitched on the snow. A party of Englishmen who 
ascended in 1856, from the Turkish side, were assured 
by Turks and Kurds that the mountain was inacces- 
sible, and considered themselves the first to ctimb it, 
evidently doubting both Parrot and Abich. And at 
this moment, I am persuaded that there is not a person 
living within sight of Ararat, unless possibly some 
exceptionally educated Russian official in Erivan. who 
believes that any human foot since Father Noah's has 
trodden that sacred summit So much stronger is 
faith than sight ; or rather, perhaps, so much stronger 
is prejudice than evidence. 

As I have mentioned these ascents, a word or two 
may be said regarding the routes taken. I'arrot had 
his head-quarters at the then existing monastery of 
St. Jacob, on the edge of the great chasm of Arghuri ; 
he mounted from tliis to the west ; encamped on the 
second occasion at Kip GhoU, on the third and 
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cessful one at a point somewhat higher than Kip 
GboU, just under the perpetual snows, and reached 
the summit by a long march over the terraces and 
generally gentle slopes of //.W, which sink from it on 
the north-west side. This way is not to be recom- 
mended to a solitary climber, because the ice slopes 
are occasionally steep enough to require some step 
cutting — they repulsed Abicli on his third attempt — 
and here and there a crevasse may be met with ; 
however, a solitary ascent is not to be recommended 
in any case. But I believe it to be, on the whole, the 
easiest and least fatiguin groute, and the best for 
a party. Notwithstanding which, it seems to have 
been only once followed since Parrot's time. Abich's 
fourth and successful ascent in 1845 — he deserves 
scarcely less credit than Parrot for the tenacity with 
which he clung to his purpose under so many diffi- 
culties — was made up the south-eastern face from 
Sardarbulakh ; and it was on this side that both 
Chodzko and the Englishmen of 1856 mounted. As 
I shall have to describe it in giving my own experi- 
ences, nothing more need be said of it here, further 
than to remark that it is probably the best route for 
a single man or a very small party, since it involves, 
at least in the autumn, very little snow work. No 
one seems to have climbed the sou tli- western slope 
looking towards Bayazid and the alpine lake Balykh 
GhoU ; but Herr Abich. who has reconnoitred this 
side, told me in Tiflis that he believed it to be quite 
practicable. The chief advantage of the south-eastern 
route, besides the scantiness of snow, lies in the fact 
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that it is entirely in Russian territory, so that one 
need have less apprehension of robbers, and can use 
the Cossack- station at Sardarbulakh (of which more 
anon) as a base of operations. 

The last event of importance in the history of 
Ararat is the great earthquake of 1840. I have more 
than once spoken of the profound chasm which, on 
the north-east side of the mountain, over against 
Aralykh, runs right into its heart. This chasm ends 
in a sort of cirque hemmed in by tremendous walls of 
black or grey lavas and tuff conglomerates, capped 
by other precipices of ribbed blue ice, while at the 
bottom of the cleft, almost covered by masses of 
Stone that have fallen from above, is to be found the 
only true glacier on the hill. Near the mouth of this 
chasm there formerly stood a pleasant little Armenian 
village of some two hundred houses, named Ai^huri, 
or Aghurri, whose inhabitants, raised above the heats 
of the plain, and out of the track of war, had led a. 
peaceful pastoral life for many generations, dwelling 
in the midst of their orchards and vines, feeding 
their flocks in the alpine pastures above them, and 
cultivating a few fields where the generally stony soil 
permitted the spade or plough to be used, and the 
stream from the glacier spread vegetation over the 
slopes. They boasted not only of the Patriarch's 
vine, bearing grapes delicious to eat, but which 
Heaven, in memory of the fault they betrayed him 
into, had forbidden to be made into wine ; but also of 
an ancient willow trunk, which had sprung from one of 
the planks of the Ark. Not far above the village, on 
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the Spot where the angel of the legend had appeared 
to the monk, stood the little monastery of St Jacob, 
eight centuries old, and still higher was a tiny shrine 
beside a spring of bright clear water, the spring of 
the telagush legend ; while on the opposite side of the 
glen the Persian Sardar or viceroy had erected a 
sumptuous summer villa to which he was accustomed 
to retire from the scorching heats of Erivan, Setting 
apart the wandering Kurds, this was the only inhabited 
spot on the mountain, the place in which its traditions 
centred, and where they were faithfully preserved. 
Towards sunset in the evening of the 20th of June 
1840 (old style), the sudden shock of an earthquake, 
accompanied by a subterranean roar, and followed by 
a terrific blast of wind, threw down the houses of 
Arghuri, and at the same moment detached enormous 
masses of rock with their superjacent ice from the cliffs 
that surround the chasm. A shower of falling rocks 
overwhelmed in an instant the village, the monastery, 
and a Kurdish encampment on the pastures above: 
Not a soul survived to tell the tale. Four days 
afterwards, the masses of snow and ice that had 
been precipitated into the glen suddenly melted, and, 
forming an irresistible torrent of water and mud, 
swept along the channel of the stream and down 
the outer slopes of the mountain, far away into the 
Aras plain, bearing with them huge blocks, and covering 
the ground for miles with a deep bed of mud and 
gravel Even now, after thirty-seven years, the traces 
of this convalsion are distinctly visible ; in some 
places the precipices from which the masses fell show 
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a fracture mark fresh as of yesterday. The direction 
of the shocks, which were felt as far as Tiflis, the 
Caspian, and the Lake of Urumia, was from the centre 
of Great Ararat, towards the north-east It was re- 
ported in Europe at the time that Ararat had broken 
out in eruption ; but for this story there is no founda- 
tion : the dust which accompanied the great rock fall 
was probably mistaken for smoke by those who saw 
it from a distance. Doubtless the blast was produced 
by the fall of the rock masses. Since then a few huts 
have again arisen somewhat lower down the slope 
than the site of Old Arghuri and without the mouth 
of the chasm ; here dwell a few Tatars — for the Arme- 
nians (several, happening to be away from the village, 
escaped) do not seem to have returned to the deso- 
lated spot — and pasture their cattle on the sides of 
the valley which grass has again begun to clothe; 
But Noah's vine and the primeval willow, and the 
little monastery where Parrot lived so happily among 
the few old monks who had retired to this hallowed 
spot from the troubles of the world, are gone for 
ever ; no Christian bell is heard, no Christian service 
said, upon the Mountain of the Ark. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

THE ASCENT OF ARARAT. 

At 8 A.M., on the morning of the i ith of September, 
we set out from Aralykh to ascend the mountain. 
We had arranged to start at sunri.se, knowing how 
terrible the heat would be for the first part of the 
road, but to get a large party under way is always 
troublesome, and certainly not least so in these 
countries, where there is no sense of the value of 
time, and no conception of the conditions of a suc- 
cessful mountain expedition. Indeed, what with the 
collecting of the soldiers, the packing of provisions, 
the hundred little things that occur to one's mind at 
the last moment, a compass, snow spectacles, warm 
gloves, and, above all, the indispensable lemons, more 
than three hours would have been consumed had we 
been in any hands but those of our genial and ener- 
getic host. The last thing was to write a few lines 
home, wondering what the next lines would have to 
report, and then we filed out of the cantonment amid 
adieux and good wishes given in strange tongues. 
We were nine in all, six soldiers of the Cossack detach- 
ment, the gentleman who had undertaken to interpret, 
and our two selves. The soldier in command was a 
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Kurd named Jaafar, a man of g^eat mental as well as 
bodily force, in whom the colonel reposed full con- 
fidence, and whose singularly keen and expressive 
glance made us wish that we could have held some 
direct communication with him. Remembering that 
on the same day of the year, five years ago, I had 
started to climb the Schrcckhorn, and four years 
before, the Maladctta, it amused me to think how 
unlike this cavalcade of ours was to the parties of 
loud-voiced Englishmen and stalwart guides that issue 
from an Alpine inn before daylight to "do" some stimu- 
lating peak or pass. We were all mounted, though 
certainly on no fiery chargers, and might rather have 
been taken for a reconnoitring or marauding party, 
sent to plunder some village across the Persian border, 
which lay six miles off. The Cossacks were of course 
fully armed and equipped, while my friend and I, in 
addition to pistols stuck in the belt, brandished heavy 
ice-axes, the management of which, together with 
that of the bridle and a big white umbrella, required 
some dexterity. An umbrella and a horse do seem 
rather incompatible, not only with one another, but 
with a mountain ascent ; but we would willingly have 
looked even more ridiculous for the sake of some 
protection against the fiery shower of beams that 
descended from the cloudless sky, and was reflected 
from the whitish wastes over which we took our way. 
We were traversing, in a southerly direction, the 
outermost and extremely gentle slope of Ararat, a 
region of fine sand or hard yellowish clay, covered 
with dwarf, prickly, almost leafless bushes, but no 
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grass, and with no creatures save butterflies and lizards 
of every hue scuttling about. Each mile was like the 
last ; the want of landmarks on the almost level ex- 
panse prevented us from noticing our progress ; and 
the air was so clear that, when we had marched for 
three hours, the mass of the mountain seemed no 
nearer than it had done from Aralykh. Looking up 
the smootii and featureless slope, we had, of course, 
grossly underestimated the distance which separated 
us from the base of the cone. Such heat we had 
never feit before. Probably it was only the thrice 
blessed umbrellas that saved us from a sunstroke, 
since we had no better head protection than light felt 
wide-awakes, whereas the Cossacks cover their solid 
skulls with thick caps of sheepskin. Yet it was not 
an enervating heat : the air had that fresh stimulating 
quality which is said to make travelling in the Arabian 
desert so healthy ; and the sight of the glittering 
peak above, which was now, like an Eastern beauty, 
beginning to draw over its face the noonday veil oi 
cloud, seemed to shoot a thrill of coolness through 
our burning veins. 

After a time the ground became rougher as we 
came to a region where winter torrents had cut deep 
gullies in the volcanic soil ; the slope, too, grew steeper, 
and the air was fresher as we mounted, while a stray 
cloud or two, detached from the mountain, deigned 
us a passing shadow as it sailed across the blue. 
About noon we were fairly on the side of Ararat him- 
self, and felt that every step was a gain. Here 
there projects from the body of the mountain, as »- 
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glance at the frontispiece will show, a huge rounded, 
dome-shaped spur or buttress, 7091 feet in height, 
and evidently formed by eruptions from one or more 
volcanic vents rising through it : it is, in fact, one of 
the largest of the parasitic cones, or groups of cones, 
mentioned in the preceding chapter. Its name is 
Takjaltu, not to be confounded with another Takjaltu 
much farther to the north-west, in the upper Araxes 
valley. We made for the point where this mass 
joins Great Ararat, following a path which mounts 
between them, and crosses a succession of rocky 
ridges that descend steeply from the east side of 
the latter. 

Pursuing our way along the hillside, we had to dip 
into more than one rocky ravine, but nowhere was 
there a stream at the bottom : everything dry as a 
chalk down in Sussex. This path brought us out 
on a little grassy plain, hemmed in by two of these 
ridges, and on the third or eastern side by the heights 
of Takjaltu, where to our surprise several tiny fields 
appeared, and one or two men and women at work 
in them, with a cluster of huts, built of stones and 
earth, standing near. Jaafat rode across to the men 
to inquire if any Kurds could be got to take our 
baggage up the mountain, on the backs of oxen, while 
wc halted in the hope of a drink from the well that 
was said to be somewhere near. At last a man came, 
carr)'ing a rude bowl, but as it was filled with liquid 
mud instead of water, we preferred thirst. The men 
were Kurds, and this was one of their few autumn or 
spring scltlements on the mountain. As it lies 6000 feet 
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or more above the sea, they do not stay in it through 
the winter : at this season they were beginning to de- 
scend hither from the higher pastures. Remounting, we 
continued to coast round the mountain towards the 
south, scaling several more of the black rocky ridges 
that descend its flank, the path being in some places 
so steep and rugged that we were obliged to dis- 
mount and lead the horses. Among these rocks there 
grew rose-bushes enough to have inspired all the 
poets of Persia. They were pretty even in berry, but 
imagine what the scene must be in July, when the 
whole mountain-side is gay with these delicate pink 
blossoms, whereof I saw only one left now in Sep- 
tember, and the sweet scent fills the keen mountain 
air. On rounding the last ridge, the conical peak of 
Little Ararat came in view, its base about two miles 
distant, across an open slope, and just beneath us, 
nestling under the ridge, was a Kurdish encampment. 
Four or five tents stood side by side on the greensward, 
supported on low poles or stakes, and covered with 
curtains of black goat's hair, the ends loosely fastened 
to the tops of these stakes, and the centre raised on cross 
poles. The walls, if one can call them so, are formed 
of matting or plaited reeds, and a similar strip of 
reeds, with sometimes a rug or a piece of cloth thrown 
over it, runs along between, and purports to divide 
the women's apartment in each tent from that of the 
men. It is more for the sake of form than to secure 
privacy, for every corner of the establishment is 
clearly visible to a person standing outside. To 
slake our tliirst, they brought us bowls of sourish 
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milk mixed with water, a frequent drink in these 
countries, and we found it refreshing, if less palatable 
than the fresh milk of a Swiss chdleL 

Five minutes' more riding up the grassy slope 
brought us to the spot for which we had so often, and 
latterly, time drawing on, so anxiously, enquired, the 
well of Sardarbulakh. As the only high permanent 
camping-ground on the mountain, and the place 
which will be chosen for an alpine hotel, if such a 
thing ever comes into existence on Ararat, Sardar- 
bulakh is entitled to a few words of description.^ It 
stands nearly in the middle of a wide semicircular 
valley, or rather a sloping plain, between the two 
Ararats. Towards Great Ararat, which bears about 
west, the ground rises, at first gently, then steeply, 
in a scries of rocky ridges of nearly equal height, 
separated by long, narrow hollows, and mostly running 
nearly west-north-west and east-south-east. About 
five miles, as the crow flies, from this plain these ridges 
merge in the great coqe, whose summit may be some 
six or seven miles from Sardarbulakh in a straight 
line through the air, though more than twice that 
distance to walk. 

On the opposite or south-south-east side of this 
small plain. Little Ararat springs up 5000 feet, in an 
almost perfect truncated pyramid, with steep, smooth 
sides, grassy, except where they are seamed by deep 
cuts, running from top to bottom, into the sand and 
gravel with which those smooth sides are covered. Its 

* Sarilarbulakh dues not api)ear in the ^-icw, as it lies back, just 
behind the top uf the buttress which &hows between the two Ararats. 
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base may be two, its top about four, miles distant in 
a straight line drawn along the earth. If Great Ararat 
is the most majestic. Little Ararat may claim to be the 
most elegant of mountains ; the eye is never tired of 
its beautiful lines. The two peaks are connected by 
a rough-topped ridge which forms the back of the 
sloping plain I have described, and also marks the 
frontier between the Russian and Turkish empires. 
Over it is the path to Bayazid,' distant some nineteen 
miles to the south-west, while five miles to the east, 
on the north-eastern side of Little Ararat, one enters 
the territories of the Shah. The place is therefore 
particularly well suited for predatory operations, since, 
when the marauders arc attacked on any one of the 
three soils, they can promptly retire into one of the 
other two, and snap their fingers at justice, just as 
evil-doers in England used to be fond of establish- 
ing themselves on the boundary between two counties, 
where they could slip away from the sheriff of cither. 
Hence Russia, who cares more about the security 
of the subject than her neighbours do, has placed 
here a sort of small frontier guard, consisting of seven 
or eight armed Cossacks, who remind the mountain 

' Bayazid, a decaying town wilh a half ruinous dladel, was the firvt 
Turkish fortress which the Russians captured in Ihe prcseni war. They 
approachcl it from ihc east, through Persian territory, as the snow was 
then (early in May) too deep both on the pias between the Ararata, and 
(he other passes west of Ureal Ararat which lend to it, to permit Ihe 
pass^!e of an army. A* everybody knows, the Barrison they placed 
there was surrounded by a large Turkish force, consiiiting nioiniy of 
Kurds, who butchered a great part of this garrison, while it actually was 
surrendering under an acrccmcnl, and beleaguered the few who saved 
thetnsdves in Ihe citadel till they were relieved b; General TerEnkasoC 
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Kurds of the existence of the Czar, and keep an eye 
on the border depredators, who, lurking about in 
Persia or Turkey, now and then swoop down on the 
Aras valley for a little booty. Before 1828, when 
Persia still held all of what is now the Russian side 
of Ararat, this plain of Sardarbulakh was a regular 
stroni^hold of the robber Kurds, who not only spoiled 
and murdered travellers attempting to pass this way 
to Bayazid, but constantly plundered the villages of 
the plain and the two highways of commerce which 
pass along the two sides of the mountain, one of them 
from Tiflis and Erivan to Tavriz, the other from 
Trcbizond and Erzerum to the same place. Now all 
is changed. The Kurds recognize the Czar as a power 
that makes for righteousness : they probably regret the 
good old times, but so long as they are on this side 
the mountain, they spare the Armenian peasant and 
the traveller, well knowing that on the other side they 
may play what pranks they please. 

The height above the sea of this sloping plain varies 
from 8818 feet, which is given as the height of the 
pass leading to Bayazid, and 70CX> feet ; and Sar- 
darbulakh in the middle is 7514 feet Its lumpy 
volcanic hillocks — I have called it a plain, but it is far 
from being level — are covered with good grass ; and 
about a mile off, near the foot of Little Ararat, appears 
the only bit of wood on the whole mountain — a grove 
of low birches, whose dimensions the wasteful Kurds 
arc rapidly reducing. Near the birch trees is a sort of 
subterranean village, huts formed by hollowing out 
the ground and laying a few boughs, covered with 
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turf, across the top, through which comes such light 
as can penetrate. These huts are often uninhabited: I 
I fancy it is mostly when cold weather comes on that 
the Kurds take to them. There is a tale told that 
they were once an Armenian village, inhabited by 
people whom the Sardar had transported hither, but 
■who forsook the place when his power ended. Sardar, 
or Sirdar, a name with which Anglo-Indians arc 
familiar, means general or governor, and was the title 
of the Persian governor of Erivan. Sardar-bulakh is 
therefore translated as the Sardar's well. It is, of 
course, the presence of drinkable water that has made 
the Kurds and Cossacks fix themselves here, for (as has 
been said already) there is no other constant spring 
nearer than the valley of Arguri, four hour.';' journey. 
Probably some Persian viceroy may have stationed a 
garrison here in the old days when they carried on 
constant wars with the Turk, A pleasantcr frontier 
post to be sent to out of the hot valley of the Aras 
could not be imagined ; exquisitely keen fresh air, 
noble prospects over the plains and mountains to 
the east, and a superb peak on either hand. It is 
just the place which those who love the Riffel or the 
Aeggischhorn would enjoy. However, we thought 
little more of these charms than probably the Persian 
officers did long ago, when they grumbled at being 
banished from the luxuries of the city, for it was two 
o'clock, and we were still many hours from the base 
of the cone. Every one who had spoken to us about 
the ascent had wound up with the same advice 
" Whatever chance of success you have "' — only cm 
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of our informants (Mr. Scharoyan, in Tiflis, who 
ascended with General Chodzko) thought we had 
any — " depends on your sleeping very high up, close 
to the snows, and starting before dawn to try the 
main peak." Knowing that we were out of training, 
and that, as we should have to find our own way up, 
plenty of time would be needed, we recognized the 
force of this advice, and were most anxious to get to 
the foot of the cone, a point 11,000 feet high, by 
nightfall. To push straight on was impossible, for 
horses could go no farther, and the Cossacks abso- 
lutely refused to carry even the few things we needed 
for a bivouac : it was therefore necessary to procure 
Kurds for the purpose, and that was a slow business. 
Minutes and half-hours slipped away while they were 
being found and brought to Jaafar, who had been 
charged by the colonel with the arrangements for our 
expedition. When they came, the bargaining began, 
and that seemed interminable. We knew nothing of 
what was going on, for even with Jaafar, who spoke 
Russian, we could not communicate directly, and 
were, of course, one remove further from the Kurds, 
whose tongue the companion who was interpreting 
did not understand. 

It is always vexatious to be checked by difficulties 
and delays of merely human origin in a mountain ex- 
pedition ; and here we were in full sight of our goal, 
the [glorious snows seeming to beckon us on, while the 
minutes which might make all the difference to sue- 
were being wasted in wranglings we could not 
e or even understand. Once or twice we struck 
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in to ui^e that, at all hazards and whatever the cost, 
a start should be made ; but to little purpose, for the 
Kurds, like true children of nature, found difficulties 
in every course proposed, and were, so far as I could 
make out. not so much pleased by the prospect of 
earning what to them was a fortune as anxious to 
improve the occasion by squeezing out more. Per- 
haps the idea of working at all was distasteful to them : 
one generally finds in wild and simple people a greater 
disposition to prefer their inclination to their interests, 
and in particular more disinclination to earn money 
by doing anything they are not accustomed to, 
than in civilized man. Jaafar's plan had been to 
send our baggage on the backs of Kurdish oxen as far 
up as a place which they call the Hermitage, where, 
however, there is no anchorite's cell, but only a grassy 
hollow among the rocks with sometimes a little water, 
and let us either sleep tliere, 2000 feel higher than 
Sardarbulakh, or else, leaving the animals there, get 
on as much farther as we could before nightfall. 

But these discussions had now brought us to half 
past four o'clock. At least half an hour more would be 
consumed in packing and preparations for departure. 
There would then remain little more than an hour's 
daylight to reach a higher camping ground, where, of 
course, we should have much less chance of sleep than 
here below in the tent which the Cossacks had vacated 
for us. Yielding, therefore, most unwillingly to cir- 
cumstances, and believing that we were practically 
abandoning our chances for the morrow, I suggested 
that we should remain and sleep at Sardarbulakh^ 
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and make a start upwards as soon as the moon 
rose, shortly after midnight. This idea, like anything 
which delayed a move, was accepted. Jaafar en- 
gaged four Kurds to go with us and carr}' what 
baggage we had, some wrappings to sleep in, and a 
little food — it would have been a load for one Swiss 
porter and a half — and told off no less than seven 
Cossacks to act as a guard, not merely a guard of 
honour, it seemed, but an actual guard to defend us 
against these four ferocious Kurds, who looked to me 
wild indeed, but by no means terrible. However, 
so it was settled. Whether, having really no say in 
the matter, we ventured to suggest that seven Cossacks 
were not needed, I hardly remember, but believe we 
were told that the Cossacks refused to go at all unless 
they were allowed to go in that number. The terrors 
of the mountain and the Kurds would have been too 
great for a smaller detachment 

While all this was going on, there was another scene 
in progress which served to appease our impatience. 
The two Cossack tents stood on a grassy slope, about 
forty yards above the well which gives its name to the 
place ; and to this well there now came, driving their 
flocks before them, another band of Kurds, who had 
just crossed the flanks of Little Ararat from Persia in 
search of fresher pasture. The well is an elliptical 
hollow, about ten feet long by five broad, surrounded 
by a sort of rude, loose wall of lumps of lava, with the 
water in it, when we first saw it, about three feet deep. 
One could see where the spring rose into it from under 
the W9 % clear, and cool. As the water lay too 
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deep sunk for cattle to reach it,, troughs were set up 
all over the pasture round ; Kurdish boys and girls 
brought brazen bowls and carried the water in these 
to fill the troughs, whence the patient creatures drank. 
The sheep, whose bleatings filled the air, were mostly 
either light brown, or black, or white, not much larger 
than those of the Scotch Highlands; the goats, how- 
ever, were thoroughly Oriental, mostly while, with 
long, soft hair, and large, pendant ears, just like the 
scapegoat of Mr, Holman Hunt's picture. For nearly 
two hours the process of watering went on, boys and 
girts and women coming and going round the well, 
and ladleing out the water till hardly any was left in 
the bottom, permitting us sometimes to help them, but 
scarcely looking at the strangers from Frangistan, so 
incurious were they, or so intent on the work of the 
hour. All were wonderfully hardy and sinewy, the 
women mostly scorched and withered, but the girls' and 
boys' faces pretty and full-coloured, the carriage of all 
perfectly graceful. The men, of whom there were but 
few, wore a sort of coat coming nearly to the knee, 
sometimes woollen and striped, sometimes, oddly 
enough, of a coarsely printed chintz, with trousers that 
reached well below the knee, leaving the lower part of 
the leg to be covered by wrappings and the strings 
of the shoe or sandal. Every one was armed with a 
knife or sword, at least, sometimes huge old pistols, 
sometimes a musket or matchlock besides. On the 
head was a woollen cap, having strips of silk or cotton 
cloth wound round it to form a rude kind of turban. 
The women's dress was rather brighter in colours, and 
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their striped or embroidered short petticoats, below , 
which cotton drawers descended to the ankle, were ex- 
tremely pretty ; the cap was generally of scarlet cloth ; 
in their nostrils and ears jewels were hung, while round 
their necks they bore a profusion of ornaments, strings 
of gold and silver coins and beads, and coloured 
stones ; even the bareheaded giris, whose plaited locks 
fell over the shoulders, had always such a necklace. 
Unlike their Mohammedan sisters of the plains, their 
faces were unshielded by a veil, and they showed no 
shyness or timidity in the presence of the Cossacks 
and ourselves. Each, like the P'atcs in Catullus, bore 
a distafT in one hand, with a lump of wool upon her 
wrist, and this they plied as they drove the flocks 
before them. 

So picturesque a scene, or one that brought so 
vividly to mind the first simple life of the world, un- 
changed in these earliest seats of mankind, we had 
never seen before. In the foreground were the beau- 
tiful flocks, the exquisite colours of the women's 
dresses and ornaments, their own graceful figures, the 
stir and movement beside the clear pool, the expanse 
of rolling pasture around with its patch of tender little 
birchwood. On each side a towering cone rose into 
heaven, while in front the mountain slope swept down 
into the broad valley of the Aras, and beyond stern 
red mountains ranged away, ridge over ridge, to the 
eastern horizon, all bare and parched, with every 
peak and gully standing sharp out through the clear 
air, yet softened by distance into the most delicately 
rich and tender hues. Here, where a picture of primi- 
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tive life close at hand was combined with a vision of 
broad countries, inhabited by many peoples, stretching 
out to the shores of the inland sea of Asia, one seemed 
at a glance to take in and realize their character and 
history, unchanging in the midst of change. Through 
the empires of Assyria and Persia, and Macedon, 
through Parthian Arsacids, and Iranian Sassanid^ 
through the reigns of Arabian Khalifs, and Turkish 
Sultans, and Persian Shahs, these Kurds have roamed 
as they roam now, over the slopes of the everlasting 
mountains, watering their flocks at this spring, pitch- 
ing their goat's hair tents in the recesses of these 
lonely rocks, chanting their wildly pathetic airs, with 
neither a past to remember nor a future to plan for. 

When our plans for the ascent had been settled 
there was just time left for a stroll up the slope 
towards the pass leading to Bayazid. I scrutinised 
the south-east face of the great cone, which looked in 
the marvellously clear air much nearer than it turned 
out to be, and sketched out mentally a line of attack 
for the morrow. Clouds still clinging to the summit 
made it difficult to say whether there might not be 
impracticable precipices in the upper part. There 
was, of course, no light to be had from either Kurds 
or Cossacks : the former never go higher than the 
limits of pasture, and the latter have no motive to 
go nearly so high. One could therefore only rely on 
the general structure of the ridges, which seemed to 
promise a route either up the edges of the snow-beds 
or along the rocky crests that rose between them. 
Returning at sunset to the tent, we found some 
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Cossacks sent out to meet us by the watchful Jaafar» 
who feared we might be picked off by stray marauders, 
and looked rather reproachfully at us for having gone 
forth alone. It was very odd ; I suppose now that 
there really may have been a risk, but the habit of 
security was so strong that, in gazing about on those 
silent slopes, we could no more expect robbers than 
we should have done on the Wengem Alp. 

Supper was prepared, the Cossacks cooking theirs 
and ours in a big pot over a fire kindled on the hill- 
side, which lit up their figures and the still more pic- 
turesque figures of the Kurds, who crouched round it 
just like the brigands in an opera scene. The Russian 
has a turn for cooking ; the Cossack, though his taste 
may be less refined, rivals the Zouave in the power of 
getting on in a bivouac After the meal, which con- 
sisted of boiled mutton and milk, both procured from 
the Kurds, wc had some of the unfailing tea, and lay 
down for a little sleep. Four years before we had 
shared a tent under the snowstorms of Iceland, an 
experience which somewhat diminished the romantic 
pleasure young travellers find in life under canvas. 
Here, to be sure, we were twenty-five degrees nearer 
the equator ; but then we were 7500 feet above 
the sea, with a breeze shaking the tent walls and 
forcing us to cover down their bottom, piling up 
stones and hay outside, and to turn every shred of 
clothing into account. One feels little inclined for 
sleep on these occasions; we stayed long outside 
watching the Cossacks and the stars, by whose light 
it was just possible to make out the lines of Little 
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Ararat in front. The silence of the mountain was 
astonishing. No calling of torrents to one another, 
such as one hears in the Alps, no rippling of rills or 
rustling of boughs, not even the noise of a falling 
stone, only the whistling of the west wind, the home 
wind, over the pass. About nine we crept into the 
tent and fell asleep. Waking at midnight, which was 
lucky, for the rest were deep in slumber, we roused 
them by degrees, and packed up what we needed, 
while they gathered the food and the rugs as well as 
they could in the darkness, making four bundles, one 
for each Kurd. The moon had risen over the Kara- 
bagh mountains beyond Aralykh, but she was so far 
gone in waning that there was only sufficient light to 
see a yard or two around you. 

About I A.M. we got off, thirteen in all, and made 
straight across the grassy hollows for the ridges which 
trend up towards the great cone, running parallel in 
a west- north -westerly direction, and enclosing between 
them several long narrow depressions hardly deep 
enough to be called valleys. The Kurds led the 
way, and at first we made pretty good progress. The 
Cossacks seemed fair walkers, though less stalwart 
than the Kurds; the pace generally was better thaa 
that with which Swiss guides start. However, we 
were soon cruelly undeceived In twenty-five minutes 
there came a steep bit, and at the top of it they 
flung themselves down on the grass to rest. So did 
we all. Less than half a mile farther, down they 
dropped again, and this time we were obliged to 
give the signal for resuming the march. In another 
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quarter of an hour they were down once more, and 
so it continued for the rest of the way. Every ten 
minutes' walking — it was seldom steep enough to 
be called actual climbing — was followed by seven or 
eight minutes of sitting still, smoking and chattering. 
How they did chatter! It was to no purpose that 
we continued to move on when they sat down, or 
that we rose to go before they had sufficiently rested. 
They looked at one another, so far as I could make 
out by the faint light, and occasionally they laughed ; 
but they would not and did not stir till such time as 
pleased themselves. We were helpless. Impossible 
to go on alone ; impossible also to explain to them 
why every moment was precious, for the acquaint- 
ance who had acted as interpreter had been obliged 
to stay behind at Sardarbulakh, and we were abso- 
lutely without means of communication with our com- 
panions. One could not even be angry, had there 
been any use in that, for they were perfectly good- 
humoured. It was all very well to beckon them, or 
pull them by the elbow, or clap them on the back ; they 
thought this was only our fun, and sat still and chat- 
tered all the same. When it grew light enough to see 
the hands of a watch, and mark how the hours ad- 
vanced while the party did not, we began for a second 
time to despair of success. 

I can say very little about the ground we traversed 
in the darkness, except that it was quite waterless, 
and that I fancy we passed, in a grassy hollow at 
about 9000 feet above the sea, the spot which they 
call the Hermitage, which seems to be the site of 
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General Chodzko's meteorological camp of July and 
August 1850. He told me there was a spring there, 
but either it is dry at this season or else we missed 
it. There was pasture in many places, but we saw no 
cattle ; doubtless they had already been driven down 
to the lower slopes. What we were able to remark 
and enjoy was the changing aspect of the sky. About 
3 A.M. there suddenly sprang up, from behind the 
Median mountains, the morning star, shedding a light 
such as no star ever gave in these northern climes of 
ours, a light that almost outshone the moon. An 
hour later it began to pale in the first faint flush of 
yellowish light that spread over the eastern heaven, 
and first tJie rocky masses above us, then Little Ararat, 
throwing behind hira a gigantic shadow, then the 
long lines of mountains beyond the Araxes, became 
revealed, while the wide Araxes plain still lay dim 
and shadowy below. One by one the stars died out 
as the yellow turned to a deeper glow that shot forth 
in long streamers, the rosy fingers of the dawn, from 
the horizon to the zenith. Cold and ghostly lay the 
snows on the mighty cone ; tilt at last there came 
upon their topmost slope, 6000 feet above us, a sudden 
blush of pink. Swiftly it floated down the eastern 
face, and touched and kindled the rocks just above 
us. Then the sun flamed out, and in a moment the 
Araxes valley and all the hollows of the savage ridges 
we were crossing were flooded with overpowering 
light 

It was nearly six o'clock, and progress became 
easier now that we could see our way distinctly. The 
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Cossacks seemed to grow lazier, halting as often as 
before and walking less briskly ; in fact, they did not 
relish the exceeding roughness of the jagged lava 
ridges along whose tops or sides we toiled. I could 
willingly have lingered here myself, for in the hollows, 
wherever a little soil appeared, some interesting plants 
were growing, whose similarity to and diflercnce from 
the alpine species of Western Europe alike excited 
one's curiosity. Time allowed me to secure only a 
few ; I trusted to get more on the way back, but this 
turned out to be im[>ossible. As we scrambled along 
a ridge above a long narrow winding glen filled with 
loose blocks, one of the Kurds suddenly swooped down, 
like a vulture, from the height on a spot at the bottom, 
and began peering and grubbing among the stones 
In a minute or two he cried out, and the rest followed : 
he had found a spring, and by scraping in the gravel 
had made a tiny basin out of which we could manage 
to drink a little. Here was a fresh cause of delay ; 
everybody was thirsty, and everybody must drink, not 
only the water which, as we afterwards saw, trickled 
down hither under the stones from a snow-bed 700 feet 
higher, but the water mixed with some whlsk-y from 
a flask my friend carried, which even in this highly 
diluted state the Cossacks took to heartily. When at 
last wc got them up and away again, they began to 
dawdle and straggle ; after a while two or three sat 
down, and plainly gave us to see they would go no 
farther. By the time we had reached a little snow-bed 
whence the now strong sun was drawing a stream of 
water, and halted on the rocks beside it for breakfast. 
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there were only two Cossacks and the four Kurds left 
with us, the rest having scattered themselves about 
somewhere lower down. We had no idea what instruc- 
tions they had received, nor whether indeed they had 
been told anything except to bring us as far as they 
could, ,to see that the Kurds brought the baggage 
and to fetch us back again, which last was essential 
for Jaafar's peace of mind. We concluded therefore 
that, if left to themselves, they would probably wait 
our return, and the day was running on so fast that 
it was clear there was no more time to be lost in 
trying to drag them along with us. 

Accordingly I resolved to take what 1 wanted in 
the way of food, and start at my own pace. My 
friend, who carried more weight, and had felt the 
want of training on our way up, decided to come no 
farther, but wait about here, and look out for me 
towards nightfall. We noted the landmarks carefully, 
the little snow-bed, the head of the glen covered 
with reddish masses of stone and gravel, and high 
above it, standing out of the face of the great cone 
of Ararat, a bold peak, or rather projecting tooth of 
black rock, which our Cossacks called the Monastery, 
and which, I supposed from the same fancied resem- 
blance to a building, is said to be called in Tatar 
Tach Kilissa, " the church rock." It is doubtless 
an old cone of eruption, about I3,0C» feet in height, 
and is really the upper end of the long ridge we 
had been following, which may, perhaps, represent a 
lava flow from it, or the edge of a fissure which at 
this point found a vent. In the frontispiece it will 
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be seen as a black projection from the south-east 
ridge of the cone. We were now at a height of 
about 12,000 feet. Everj'thing lay below us, ex- 
cept Little Ararat opposite, and the stupendous cone 
that rose from where we sat, its glittering snows 
and stern black crags of lava standing up perfectly 
clear in a sea of cloudless blue. Tempting it was, 
but it was also awe-inspiring, and as the summit was 
hidden behind the nearer slopes, I could not tell 
what the difficulties of the ascent might be. Still 
less could we have learnt them from our companions. 
The Kurds never come higher on the mountain than 
their flocks can And pasture, and on this side at least 
the pasture does not reach so high as where we were. 
Moreover, they have a superstitious reverence for the 
mountain, scarcely less than that of the Armenians : 
only, while the Armenian faithful believe it to be 
guarded by angels, the Kurds hold it to be the 
favourite haunt of devils and Jinn, who are ready to 
take vengeance on the disturber of their revels. The 
shepherds, therefore, avoid the heights as much as 
possible. This, however, was neither here nor there ; 
for had they known never so much, they could not 
have given us the benefit of what they knew. 

It was an odd position to be in: guides of two 
different races, unable to communicate cither with us 
or with one another, guides who could not lead and 
would not follow, guides one-h.ilf of whom were 
supposed to be there to save us from being robbed 
and murdered by the other half, but all of whom, 
I am bound to say, looked for the moment equally 
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simple and friendly, the swarthy Iranian as well as 
the blue-eyed Slav. 

At eight o'clock I buckled on my canvas gaiters, 
thrust some crusts of bread, a lemon, a small flask of 
cold tea, four hard-boiled eggs, and a few meat 
lozenges into my pocket, bade good-bye to my friend, 
and set off. Rather to our surprise, the two Cossacks 
and one of the Kurds came with me. whether persuaded 
by a pantomime of encouraging signs, or simply curious 
to see what would happen. The ice-axe had hugely 
amused the Cossacks all through. Climbing the ridge 
to the left, and keeping along its top for a little way, 
] then struck across the semicircular head of a wide 
glen, in the middle of whicli, a little lower, lay a snow- 
bed, over a long steep slope of loose broken stones and 
sand. This slope, a sort of talus or " screes," as they 
say in the Lake country, was excessively fatiguing 
from the want of firm foothold, and when I reached the 
other side, I was already so tired and breathless, having 
been on foot since midnight, that it seemed almost 
useless to persevere farther. However, on the other 
side, I got upon solid rock, where the walking was 
better, and was soon environed by a muhitude of rills 
bubbling dowu over the stones from the snow-slopes 
above. The summit of Little Ararat, which had for 
the last two hours provokingly kept at the same 
apparent height above me, began to sink, and before 
ten o'clock I could look down upon its small flat top, 
studded with lumps of rock, but bearing no trace of a 
crater. Mounting steadily along the same ridge, I 
saw at a height of over 13,000 feet, lying on the loose 
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blocks, a piece of wood about four feet long and five 
inches thick, evidently cut by some tool, and so far 
above the limit of trees that it could by no possibility 
be a natural fragment of one. Darting on it with a 
glee that astonished the Cossack and the Kurd, I held 
it up to them, made them took at it, and repeated 
several times the word " Noah." The Cossack grinned, 
but he was such a cheery, genial fellow that I think 
he would have grinned whatever I had said, and I can- 
rot be sure that he took my meaning, and recognised 
the wood as a fragment of the true Ark, Whether it 
was really gopher wood, of which material the Ark 
was built, I will not undertake to say, but am willing 
to submit to the inspection of the curious the bit which 
I cut off with my ice-axe and brought away. Any- 
how, it will be hard to prove that it is not gopher 
wood. And if there be any remains of the Ark on 
Ararat at all — a point as to which the natives are per- 
fectly clear — here rather than the lop is the place where 
one might expect to find them, since in the course of 
ages they would get carried down by the onward 
movement of the snow-beds along the declivities. This 
wood, therefore, suits all the requirements of the case. 
In fact, the argument is, for the case of a relic, excep- 
tionally strong : the Crusaders who found the Holy 
Lance at Antioch, the archbishop who recognized the 
Holy Coat at Treves, not to speak of many others, pro- 
ceeded upon slighter evidence. I am, however, bound 
to admit that another explanation of the presence of 
this piece of timber on the rocks at this vast height 
did occur to me. But as no man is bound to dis- 
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credit his own relic, and such is certainly not the 
practice of the Armenian Church, I will not disturb 
my readers' minds, or yield to the rationalizing ten- 
dencies of the age by suggesting it. 

Fearing that the ridge by which we were mounting 
would become too precipitous higher up, I turned off 
to the left, and crossed a long, narrow snow-slope, that 
descended between this ridge and another line of rocks 
more to the west. It was firm, and just steep enough 
to make steps cut in the snow comfortable, though not 
necessary ; so the ice-axe was brought into use. The 
Cossack who accompanied me — there was but one 
now, for the other Cossack had gone away to the right 
some time before, and was quite lost to view — had 
brought my friend's alpenstock, and was developing a 
considerable capacity for wielding it. He followed 
nimbly across ; but the Kurd stopped on the edge of 
the snow, and stood peering and hesitating, like one 
who shivers on the plank at a bathing- pi ace, nor could 
the jeering cries of the Cossack induce him to venture 
on the treacherous surface. Meanwhile, wc who had 
crossed were examining the broken chff which rose 
above us. It looked not exactly dangerous, but a 
little troublesome, as if it might want some care to get 
over or through. So, after a short rest, I stood up, 
touched my Cossack's arm, and pointed upwards. 
He reconnoitred the cliff with his eye, and shook his 
head. Then, with various gestures of hopefulness, I 
clapped him on the back, and made as though to pull 
him along. He looked at the rocks again, and pointed 
to them, stroked his knees, turned up and pointed to 
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the soles of his boots, which certainly were suffering 
from the lava, and once more solemnly shook his head. 
This was conclusive ; so I conveyed to him by panto- 
mime that he had better go back to the bivouac where 
my friend was, rather than remain here alone, and 
that I hoped to meet him there in the evening, took 
an affectionate farewell, and turned towards the 
rocks. There was evidently nothing for it but to go 
on alone. It was half-past ten o'clock, and the height 
about 13,600 feet, Little Ararat now lying nearly 1000 
feet below the eye. 

I am no disciple of that doctrine of mountaineering 
without guides which some English climbers have of 
late preached zealously by example as well as precept, 
and which others, among them so high an authority as 
my friend Mr. Leslie Stephen, have wisely set them- 
selves to discourage. But if there is any justification 
for the practice, that justification exists when guides 
are not to be had. Here not only had the Cossack 
and the Kurd refused to come on. but they really 
could not have been of use if they had. They were not 
guides in any sense of the word ; they were an escort. 
They had never been so high in their lives before, 
knew nothing either of climbing in general or of this 
particular mountain, were not properly equipped for 
the work. In fact, their presence could have been 
no gain in any way, except that, if one of us had hurt 
himself on the rocks, the other two might have carried 
him down or taken news to the party below. There 
was no ground for complaining of them, seeing that 
the mountain was terrible not only by its legends, but 
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by its solitude and silence ; and the idea of going to 
the top for the sake of getting to the top would have 
been quite incomprehensible to them. What had hap- 
pened was so obviously what might have been, and 
indeed had been, expected, that it would have been 
folly for a man to come so far unless he was now pre- 
pared to proceed alone. The weather looked pretty 
steady, although clouds were gathering round the 
top, and there seemed to be so little snow on this 
side that the usua! risks of solitary mountaineering 
were absent, and a single climber would be just as 
well able to get along as a party. Convincing my- 
self by these reasonings that there was nothing rash 
in proceeding, I fell to work upon the trachytic 
crags in front, but found them so nasty that it soon 
became necessary to turn off to the left (west). 
There I emerged on a very long, straight slope of 
volcanic stones, fragments of trachyte, basalt, amyg- 
daloid, and so forth, lying at so high an angle (probably 
over 33 degrees) that they were often rolling down of 
themselves, and always gave way under the foot and 
hand, so that I slipped down nearly as much as I 
went up. It was nearly two hours' incessant toil up this 
bit of "screes," owing partly to its nature, but chiefly 
to the state of fatigue and breathlcssness in which I 
found myself, and which was no doubt due to the 
thinness of the air. Having never before experienced, 
even on the top of Monte Rosa, any of the discomforts 
ascribed to this cause, I had fancied that my present 
sensations, which had begun in crossing the first slope 
of stones at a height of only 12,300 feet, were caused 
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simply by want of training and of sleep. Now, how- 
ever, when between every two steps one had to stop 
and gasp for breath, it was plain that the rarity of 
the air must be the real cause, though there was no 
headache, nausea, gushing of blood from the nose and 
ears, nor any other of those symptoms of mountain 
sickness on which the older travellers dilate. Oddly 
enough, it grew no worse as I mounted ; in fact, was 
felt rather less at 17,000 feet than at 13,000. Why 
this was so, or why I should have felt it so low on 
Ararat at all, I cannot explain : the phenomena of 
the subject are odd altogether, and seem to deserve 
more study than they have received. In the Alps, for 
instance, there arc said to be mountains, such as Mont 
Blanc, where these sensations are experienced far 
more frequently than on other hills at the same height. 
Doubtless there is a good deal of difference between 
one man's susceptibility and another's, and even be- 
tween the same man's states at different times ; but 
there seem to be also further differences in the moun- 
tains themselves which it would be interesting to 
examine. 

The practical question at this moment was whether 
with knees of lead, and gasping like a fish in a boat, I 
should be able to get any farther. Another element 
of difficulty was added by the clouds, which had now 
established themselves, as they usually do at this 
hour, a good way down from the top, and might pre- 
vent me from finding it, or at least beguile me into a 
wrong track, which there would not be time to retrace 
so as to reach the desired goal I bad not seen the 
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summit that morning, and was obliged to guess at its 
whereabouts from the direction of the ridges running 
up the face of the cone (I say " cone " for convenience, 
though it is really more a dome than a cone, and 
is so huge that in climbing the sides you do not 
think of it as a cone at all). With these grounds for 
reflection I sat down to eat an egg and lake stock of 
the position. The conclusion was that, whenever a 
"bad place" presented itself, or three o'clock arrived, 
it would be prudent, indeed necessary, to turn back 
were the top never so near. " Bad places " are more 
serious things when one is alone, especially in de- 
scending, not so much because you lose the help of a 
companion as because they are more likely to affect 
the nerves and oblige the climber to proceed with 
more deliberation. In this case, moreover, time was 
everything, because the place of bivouac must be 
reached by 6 p.m., after which there would be no light 
fit for walking, and a night without food or wrappings 
in the open air, even at 12,000 feet, might have had 
permanently disagreeable results. In coming to this 
decision, there was a sense of relief; and both lungs 
and legs were so exhausted that the bad place, or 
three o'clock, would have been almost welcome. 

This repulsive stone slope abuts at its upper 
extremity upon a line of magnificent black cliff, from 
which there were hanging several glittering icicles, 
200 feet long, frozen waterfalls in fact, produced by 
the melting of the snow on a snow slope behind. 
Before reaching this. I had grown so weary of the 
loose stones, up which it was difficult to advance except 
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by a succession of spurts with the aid of hands and ice- 
axe, as to turn still farther to the left, and get on to 
another rock-rib, composed of toppling crags of lava. 
along whose farther or western side, the ar^te itself 
being too much broken, it was possible to work one's 
laborious way over the fallen masses. Here a grand 
sight, perhaps the grandest on the whole mountain, 
presented itself. At my foot was a deep, narrow, im- 
passable gully, a sort of gigantic couloir, in whose 
bottom snow lay where the inclination was not too 
steep. Beyond it a line of rocky towers, red, grim, 
and terrible, ran right up towards the summit, its 
upper end lost in the clouds, through which, as at 
intervals they broke or shifted, one could descry, far, 
far above, a wilderness of snow. Had a Kurd ever 
wandered so far, he might have taken this for the 
palace of the Jinn. 

This gully is. no doubt, one of those ancient volcanic 
fissures with which the mountain is seamed, and from 
which great part of its lava has been discharged. 
The same phenomenon appears in most volcanic 
regions : in Iceland, for instance, tremendous erup- 
tions have taken place from similar rifts ox gjds.is 
they are called there, opening on the sides or even at 
tile base of a mountain. This particular fissure, which 
runs north-west and south-east, is on the main the 
axis of the mass, midway between the craters of Kip 
GhoU on the north-west and Little Ararat on the 
south-east, and indicates the line along which the 
volcanic forces acted most powerfully. Following its 
course towards the base of the cone, I could sec that 
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line prolonged in a series of small cones and craters 
along the top of the ridge which connects Great and 
Little Ararat. Some of those craters, Into which I 
looked straight down from this point, were as perfect 
as if their fires had but just cooled, each basin-shaped 
hollow surrounded by a rim of miniature black cliffs, 
with heaps of ashes and scoria; piled on their sides. 
In the bottom of one or two water had gathered in 
greenish tarns or pools.' 

Not knowing how far the ridge I was following 
might continue passable, I was obliged to stop fre- 
quently to survey the rocks above, and erect little 
piles of stones to mark the way. This not only con- 
sumed time, but so completely absorbed the atten- 
tion that for hours together I scarcely noticed the 
marvellous landscape spread out beneath, and felt the 
solemn grandeur of the scenery far less than many 
times before on less striking mountains. Solitude at 
great heights, or among majestic rocks or forests, 
commonly stirs in us all deep veins of feeling, joyous 
or saddening, or more often of joy and sadness 
mingled. Here the strain on the observing senses 
seemed too great for fancy or emotion to have any 
scope. When the mind is preoccupied by tlie task of 

' the moment, imagination is checked. This was a race 
f^ainst time, in which I could only scan the cliffs 

. for a route, refer constantly to the watch, husband 
my strength by morsels of food taken at frequent 

' These little cones appear so the fronlibjiiece between Ihe base of 
Great and [he base of Little Arantl, immediately to the ti^tit of the lop 
of the projecting buttress which is seen in front betwei 
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intervals, and endeavour to conceive how a. particular 
block or bit of slope which it would be necessary to 
recognise would look when seen the other way in 
descending. 

Keeping mostly on the south-western side of this 
same rock-rib, and mounting at last to the top of it, 
I found myself on the edge of a precipice, which 
stopped farther progress in that direction. From this 
precipice, the summit, or at least the place where it 
must lie, since there was a great deal of cloud about 
in these higher regions, could be made out, barely 
ICWO feet above me. Fortunately, the clouds were 
really clouds, and not a generally diffused mist, so 
that, when I was not actually in them, it was pos- 
sible to sec clearly all round. Two courses were open. 
One, which would probably have been the better, was 
to bear off to the right, and get up the low cliffs at 
the top of the long stone slope which I had deserted, 
on to the upper slopes of rock, or gently inclined 
snow, which lead to the top. The other was to turn 
back a little, and descend to the left into a vast snow 
basin lying immediately south-east of the summit, 
and whose north-west acclivity formed, in fact, the 
side of the summit. This acclivity looked a likely 
place for crevasses, though I do not remember to 
have seen any, and was steep enough to require step 
cutting. Its mW would have been quite practicable 
for a party, but not equally so for a single man, who 
might have had some trouble in stoppmg himself if 
once he slipped and went off. Luckily there was on 
the east side of the basin, close under the range of 
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precipice on a projecting point of which I was standing, 
though separated from it by a narrow snow-bed, a steep 
slope of friable rocks, quite free from snow, which ran 
up to a point where the clouds hid them, but where 
there seemed no sign of any cliff to bar the way. 
Forced to decide between a course which was difficult, 
but almost certainly practicable, and another probably 
easier, but possibly impracticable, I could not hesitate 
long in choosing the former. Retracing my steps a 
little from the precipice, and climbing along the border 
of a treacherous little ice-slope, where there was for- 
tunately some handhold on the rocks enclosing it, I 
got into the great snow basin aforesaid, just where the 
gully or fissure I have already mentioned descends 
from it, and attacked the friable rocks. Their angle (38 
to 43 degrees) would have made them simple enough 
if they had only been firm, but they were so rotten ' 
that neither hands nor feet could get firm hold, and I 
slipped down and scrambled up and floundered about 
pitiably, having no longer steel enough in the muscles 
for a rush. Among these rocks I was saluted by a 
violent sulphurous smell, much like that of a battery 
of cannon just fired ofl", and perceived at the same 
time patches of whitish and reddish-yellow stulT 
efflorescing from the ground, reminding me of similar 
deposits noticed on Hckia and the half e.xtinct 
volcano of Krabla in Iceland. This was delightfully 
volcanic, and I began to look about for some trace of 

' The tock was exacily what 'n called in the Vcnclian .Mps ern/a 
wtorla, a term so happily descriptive (especially when computed witlt 
the vmint laxum of the ancients] that it oii£ht to be made technicsL 
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an eruptive vent, or at least for hot vapours betraying 
the presence of subterranean fires. Nothing of the 
kind, however, was to be seen. The shape of this 
basin makes it probable that it was really a former 
seat of volcanic action ; but the smell and the efflores- 
cences are no doubt due — as Abich, who (as I after- 
wards learnt) had observed them, remarks — to the 
natural decomposition of the trachytic rock, which is 
full of minute crystals of iron pyrites (sulphide of iron). 
This, in disintegrating under the moisture of these 
heights, gives off sulphuric acid gas, whence the smell, 
and combines with the lime and alumina present in 
the felspar of the same rock to form sulphates of 
lime and alumina, mixed with more or less sulphate 
of iron or chloride of iron, which gives the reddish or 
yellow hue. Lumps of these and other minerals are 
seen lying about ; I found one, a piece of gypsum, 
with handsome crystals, on the surface of the snow 
close to the top. Abich further suggests that the 
process of chemical change which goes on so briskly 
here may be one cause of the freedom of these rocks 
from snow, an extraordinary phenomenon when one 
considers that they run up to very near the summit 
{17,000 feet), and, though steep, are less steep than 
many ice-walls in the Alps or the Caucasus lying, in 
equally exposed places, far nearer to the lower limit 
of perpetual snow, which on Ararat averages 14.000 
feet. Not only is some heat evolved in the decom- 
posing process, but the sulphates thereby formed them- 
selves act as solvents, just as common salt does when 
you sprinkle it on an ice-covered door-step. 
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All the way up this rock-slope, which proved so 
fatiguing that for the fourth time I had almost given 
up hope, 1 kept my eye fixed on its upper end to see 
what signs there were of crags or snow-fields above. 
But the mist lay steadily at the point where the snow 
seemed to begin, and it was impossible to say what 
might be hidden behind that soft white curtain. As 
little could I conjecture the height I had reached by 
looking round, as one so often docs on mountain 
ascents, upon other summits, for by this time I was 
thousands of feet above Little Ararat, the next 
highest peak visible, and could scarcely guess how 
many thousands. From this tremendous height il 
looked more like a broken obelisk than an independent 
summit I2,8cx3 feet in height Clouds covered the 
farther side of the great snow basin, and were seething 
like waves about the savage pinnacles, the towers of 
the jinn palace, which guard its lower margin, and 
past which my upward path had lain. With mists to 
the left and above, and a range of black precipices 
cutting off all view to the right, there came a vehe- 
ment sense of isolation and solitude, and I began to 
understand better the awe with which the mountain 
silence inspires the Kurdish shepherds. Overhead the 
sky had turned from dark blue to an intense bright 
green, a colour whose strangeness seemed to add to the 
weird terror of the scene. It wanted barely an hour 
to the time when I had resolved to turn back ; and 
as I struggled up the crumbling rocks, trying now 
to right and now to left, where the foothold looked 
a little firmer, I began to doubt whether there was 
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strength enough left to carry me an hour higher. At 
length the rock-slope came suddenly to an end. and 
I stepped out upon the almost level snow at the top 
of it, coming at the same time into the clouds, which 
naturally clung to the colder surfaces. A violent west 
wind was blowing, and the temperature must have 
been pretty low, for a big icicle at once enveloped the 
lower half of my face, and did not melt till I got to 
the bottom of the cone, four hours afterwards. Un- 
luckily. I was very thinly clad, tlie stout tweed coat 
reserved for such occasions having been stolen on a 
Russian railway. The only expedient to be tried 
against the piercing cold was to tighten in my loose 
light coat by winding round the waist a Spanish Jaja, 
or scarf, which I had brought up to use, in case of 
need, as a neck wrapper. Its bright purple looked odd 
enough in such surroundings, but as there was nobody 
there to notice, appearances did not much matter. 
In the mist, which was now thick, the eye could 
pierce only some thirty yards ahead ; so I walked on 
over the snow five or six minuted, following the rise 
of its surface, which was gentle, and fancying there 
might still be a good long way to go. To mark the 
backward track, I trailed the point of the icc-axc 
along behind me in the soft snow, for there was no 
longer any landmark : all was cloud on every side. 
Suddenly, to my astonishment, the ground began to 
fall away to the north ; I stopped, a puff of wind drove 
off the mists on one side, the opposite side to that by 
which I had come, and showed the Araxes plain at 
an abysmal depth below. It was the top of AraraL 
U 2 ^ 
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Two or three minutes afterwards another blast 
cleared the air a little to the west, which had hitherto 
been perfectly thick, disclosing a small snow valley, 
and beyond it, a quarter of a mile off", another top, 
looking about the same height as the one I stood on. 
Remembering, what I had strangely forgotten on the 
way up, that there are two tops — one sees them dis- 
tinctly from Erivan and Aralykh — I ran down the 
steep, soft sides of the snow valley, across it in the 
teeth of the blast, and up the easy acclivity to the 
other top. reaching it at 2,25 p.m. It is certainly the 
higher of the two, but the difference is not great, only 
some thirty feet or so, and I cannot understand how 
General Chodzko comes to speak of it as amounttag 
to thirty-six metres.' The longitudinal depression 
between them is 100-150 fctt deep. Both tops are 
gently sloping domes or broad convex hummocks of 
snow, on which there is not a trace of rock, nor a 
trace of the crosses which first Parrot and afterwards 
Chodzko set up, just as little as of Noah's ship itself. 
Onethought of the pictures of childhood, the Ark rest- 
ing on a smooth, round grassy eminence, from which 
the waters are receding, while the Patriarch looks out 
of the window, and compared them with this snow-filled 
hollow, just large enough to have held the vessel 
comfortably, raised 15,000 feet above the surrounding 
country. Neither is there any sign of a crater. You 

' See bis brief account of his ascent in a communicalion lo Ihe French 
Alpine Club, pubJi'ihcd in their ' Truisaclions ' fur 1S76. Heir Abich, 
lo whom I wrote on seeitig this, tells me lie cannot understand 11 either. 
From Ihe noith -eastern lop (not having time to go on to Ihe western) 
he ibuu-Ht Ihe difference vei> stighu 
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might describe the whole top as a triangular undulating 
plain, rather more than half as big as the Green Park 
in London, descending gently on the north-west, with 
extensive terraces like fields of nM. less gently to- 
wards the north- north- east, but steeply on all other 
sides, and on the east breaking off, after a short snow- 
field, in the tremendous precipices that overhang the 
chasni of Arguri. There was nothing about it to 
suggest an extinct volcano, were it not known to be 
one. But in the ages that have elapsed since the 
time when eruptions took place from the great central 
chimney of the dome, a time probably far more 
remote than that when the minor cones that stud the 
flanks of the mountain were active, all sorts of changes 
may have taken place, and the summit we now see 
may be merely the bottom of an ancient crater, whose 
craggy rim has been altogether broken away. Look- 
ing around, it was hard to imagine that volcanic fires 
had ever raged on such a spot, robed as it now is in 
perpetual winter. 

Immeasurably extensive and grand as the view was, 
it was also strangely indefinite. Every mountaineer 
knows that the highest views are seldom the finest ; 
and here was one so high that the distinctions of hill 
and valley in the landscape were almost lost. Ararat 
towers so over all his neighbours, much more than 
Mont Blanc or even Elbruz do over theirs, that they 
seem mere hillocks on a uniform flat The only rivals 
are in the Caucasus, which one can just make out all 
along the northern sky. Kazbek and Elbruz, the 
Utter 280 miles away, arc visible, but I could not be 
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sure that I saw them, for the sky was not very clear in 
that direction. More distinct were the mountains of 
Daghestan, rising 150 miles off, over the nearer ones 
that engirdle the Goktcha Lake, a little bit of whose 
shining levels appeared. Beyond the dreary red- 
brown mountains of the Karabagh one strained to 
discover a line that might be the Caspian or the plain 
of the lower Kur, but, of course, at such a distance 
(260 miles) it would be impossible to distinguish a sea- 
surface. The Caspian is, however, within the hori- 
zon ; there are even stories of mariners who, sailing I 
on it, have been able to make out the white cone I 
of Ararat. Nearer at hand, only forty miles to the \ 
north, rose the huge extinct volcano of Ala Goz,with 
its three sharp black rocky peaks enclosing an 1 
ancient crater, in whose bottom were patches of 
snow ; and. nearer still, the dim plain of Erivaa en- i 
circled the mountain to the north and east, with the 
Araxes winding like a faint streak of silver through it- 
A slight rise in the ground showed where Erivan itself 
lay, but the bright green of the orchards and vineyards 
round it was lost at this distance, though, standing in 
the market-place of the city, Ararat seems to tower 
right over the spectator's head. Looking due west, 
the extreme ranges of Taurus mingling with the 
Bingol Dagh in the neighbourhood of Erzerum were 
hidden by the clouds which the wind kept driving up ; 
but north-west the upper valley of the Araxes could 
be traced as far as Ani, once the capital of the Ar- 
menian kingdom, and the great Russian fortress of , 
Alexandropol, and the hills where Kars, its enemy, J 
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looks forth defiance. To the south and south-west 
the eye ranged over a wilderness of bare red-brown 
mountains, their sides seamed by winter torrents that 
showed in the distance like dark lines, not a tree nor 
a patch of green on their scorched and arid slopes, 
scarcely even a fleck of snow on their tops, though 
many rose more than io,ocx} or i i,ooo feet above the 
sea. Prominent among them was the long stem line 
of hills that enclose the upper course of the Euphrates 
(the Eastern Euphrates or Murad Su), whose source 
could be distinguished about forty miles to the south, 
beyond the hollow where Bayazid lies, the houses of 
which were hidden by a low ridge. Still further to 
the south, from the shores of the Lake of Van, rose 
the great volcanic peak of Sipan Dagh, and to the 
south-east the stupendous masses of Savalan Dagh, 
that look over all Azerbijan to the waves of the 
Caspian. Neither the Lake of Van nor the still 
lai^er Lake of Urumia was visible ; for both, though 
high above the sea, are enclosed by lofty hills. But 
far beyond them, more than two hundred miles 
away, I could just descry the faint blue tops of 
the Assyrian mountains of Southern Kurdistan, the 
Qardu land, where Chaldec tradition places the frag- 
ments of the Ark, mountains that look down on 
Mosul and those huge mounds of Nineveh by which 
the Tigris flows. Below and around, included in 
this single view, seemed to lie the whole cradle of 
the human race, from Mesopotamia in the south to 
the great wall of the Caucasus that covered the 
northern horizon, the boundary for so many ages 
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of the civiHzed world. If it was indeed here that 
man first set foot again on the unpeopled earth, one 
could imagine how the great dispersion went as the 
races spread themselves from these sacred heights 
along the courses of the great rivers down to the 
Black and Caspian Seas, and over the Assyrian plain 
to the shores of the Southern Ocean, whence they were 
wafted away to other continents and isles. No more 
imposing centre of the world could be imagined. 
In the valley of the Araxes beneath, the valley which 
Armenian k-gend has selected as the seat of Paradise, 
the valley that has been for three thousand years the 
high-road for armies, the scene of so much slaughter 
and misery, there lay two spots which seemed to mark 
the first and the latest points of authentic history. 
One, right below me, was the ruined Artaxata, built, 
as the talc goes, by Hannibal, and stormed by the 
legions of Lucullus. The other, far to the north-west, 
was the hollow under the hills in which lies the 
fortress of Kars, where our countrymen fought in 
1854, and where the flames of WLir were so soon again 
to be lighted. 

Yet how trivial history, and man the maker of 
history, seemed. This is the spot which he reveres as 
the supposed scene of his creation and his preserva- 
tion from the destroying waters, a land where he has 
lived and laboured and died ever since his records 
begin, and during ages from which no record is left. 
Dynasty after dynasty has reared its palaces, faith 
after faith its temples, upon this plain ; cities have 
risen and fallen and risen again in the long struggle 
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of civilization against the hordes or barbarism. But 
of all these works of human pomp and skill, not one 
can be discerned from this height. The landscape is 
now what it was before man crept forth on the earth ; 
the mountains stand about the valleys as they stood 
when the volcanic fires that piled them up were long 
ago extinguished. Nature sits enthroned, serenely 
calm, upon this hoary pinnacle, and speaks to her chil- 
dren only in the storm and earthquake that level their 
dwellings in the dust As says the Persian poet : 

" When you »nd I behind the veil «rc paucd, 
O bul Ihc long long while the world ihtU lut. 
Which of our coming ind departure heedt 
A» the Seven Seas should heed a pebble's c«st." 

Yet even the mountains change and decay. Every 
moment some block thunders from these crags into 
the glens below. Day by day and night by night 
frost, snow, and rain are loosening the solid rock, and 
the ceaseless action of chemical forces is dissolving it 
into its primal elements, setting free the gases, and 
delivering over the fragments to torrents that will 
sweep them down into the plain. A time must come, 
if the world lasts long enough, when even the stately 
peaks of Ararat will have crumbled away and be no 
more. " Of old hast thou laid the foundations of the 
earth : and the heavens are the work of thy hands. 
They shall perish, but thou shaJt endure : they all 
shall wax old as doth a garment ; and as a vesture 
shalt thou change them, and they shall be changed : 
but thou art the same, and thy years fail noL" 

Withal I am bound to say that the view, spite of 
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the associations it evoked, spite of the impression of 
awe and mystery it gave, was not beautiful or splen- 
did, but rather stern, grim, and monotonous. The 
softer colours of the landscape seemed to be lost ; the 
mountains, seen from above, and seldom showing 
well-marked peaks, were uncouth, rough-hewn masses. 
One had a sense of vast sterility and dreariness as the 
vision ranged over this boundless expanse of brown, 
and sought, almost in vain, a point to recognize. For 
most of these huge mountains are nameless on our 
maps ; and these bare valleys are peopled by races of 
whom we know little except that they live now much 
as they may have lived when that first dispersion of 
mankind took place. Then suddenly, while the eye 
was still unsatisfied with gazing, the curtain of mists 
closed round again, and I was left alone in this 
little plain of snow, white, silent, and desolate, with a 
vividly bright green sky above it and a wild west 
wind whistling across it, clouds girding it in, and ever 
and anon through the clouds glimpses of far-stretching 
valleys and mountains away to the world's end. 

The awe that fell upon me with this sense of utter 
loneliness made time pass unnoticed ; and I might 
have lingered long in a sort of dream had not the 
piercing cold that thrilled through every limb recalled 
me to a sense of the risks delay might involve. It was 
half-past two o'clock, so that only four hours of day- 
light remained ; there might be some difficulty in re- 
tracing the morning's path, even by the help of the 
piles of stone set up : a night on the mountain without 
food or wrappings would be a more serious matter 
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than any obstacle that had yet presented ItselE 
Besides, as night approached, my friend below 
grow anxious ; the rather as he could not communi- 
cate with the Cossacks, and their stock of provisions 
would scarcely enable them and him to wait till the 
next day. It was clear therefore that the hope of 
descending the summit towards the west and north 
for the sake of better examining its structure, which 
no one seems to have properly described, must be 
abandoned. So I ran down the easy slope into the 
little valley between the two tops, climbed the snow 
wall of the eastern one, and followed the marks made 
by my ice-axe in the snow back to the spot where I 
had left the rocks. The mist was now so thick that it 
would otherwise have been impossible to hit the right 
direction ; for though I had a compass, on a volcanic 
mountain like Ararat, with plenty of iron in the rocks, 
one could not have trusted it I have seen the needle 
on the basaltic top of Ben Nevis point every way in 
succession. Once on the slope of friable rock, the way 
was pretty clear, since a snow-bed lay on each hand, 
though the treacherous nature of the surface made 
caution necessary and progress slow. Towards the 
bottom I was tempted to try a glissade on the narrow 
left-hand snow-bed, but it turned out to be much too 
rough and too hard for the purpose ; so my glissade 
ended in a slip and some bruises, the only little 
mischance which bcfel me during the day. 

A few minutes more brought me to the upper end 
of the great fissure of eruption already mentioned, 
along whose eastern side I had climbed i^ the mo< 
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ing, partly on the slope, partly on the top, of the rock- 
rib or arHe which encloses it on the east. Surveying 
the declivity below me from the top of this rock-rib, it 
seemed possible to descend by a route considerably 
shorter than that which I had then followed, viz. by 
striking diagonally across the slopes of loose rock 
towards the east-south-east, instead of due south-east 
down the cone. Taking this line, which presented no 
great difficulty except where the loose, angular blocks 
became so large that much time was lost in climbing 
over and among them, I dropped down at last upon 
a large snow-bed,' and in crossing it had the ill-luck 
to break off the spike of my ice-axe, which had been 
unskilfully fixed by the military carpenter of Aralykh. 
It was well that the inclination was not steep enough to 
make the rest of the way dangerous ; by caution and 
the use of the head of the ice-axe to cut steps or take 
hold of the ice, I got safely across, and on to another 
mass of loose rocks, down which I pursued the same 
south-eastward course, and thought I began to recog- 
nize the long ridge up which we had toiled in the 
morning. To the left rose the sharp peak which is 
called, in Tatar, Tach Kilissa, and at the foot of it, on 
' Thi> snow-field Etrelch« right up lo the lap or (he mountun, utd 
would aflbrd > practicable route to it, although a. (Iresome one, for in 
most parts of it the inclination is steep enough to make step-catting 
necessary. At ihc point where I crossed, it is ■ kind of totigue from m 
vider anow-iield above, up wliich Messrs. Freshfield and Tackcr ud 
their Swiss guide seem to have made their spirited attack on the motui- 
tain in [S6S. They went (as far ai I can {gather) from Sardarbulakh 
right ap past Tach Kilissa, and were prevented from reaching the 
aummil only by illness, the result of long travel in Russian telegaa. 
See the very interesting account of their expedition la Mr. Freshfidd'i 
' Central C 
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the top of the ridge I have just mentioned, was the 
spot where my fritnd and the Cossacks had halted ; 
the spot I had now to make for. By this time the 
sun had got behind the south-western ridge of the 
mountain, and his gigantic shadow had already fallen 
across the great Araxes plain below, while the red 
mountains of Media, far to the south-east, still glowed 
redder than ever, then turned swiftly to a splendid 
purple in the dying light. 

Quickening my pace as the risk of missing the 
encampment became greater, feeling, in fact, that it 
. was now a race against the onward striding night in 
which defeat would be serious, I caught sight at last 
of two Cossacks loitering on the edge of the slope of 
sand and gravel which had proved so fatiguing in the 
morning, and after a while made them hear my shouts, 
When 1 reached them, it was six o'clock ; and though 
at this height {1 2,200 feet) there was still good twilight, 
Aralykh and the ruins of Artaxata below lay already 
shrouded in gloom. Twenty-five minutes' more walk- 
ing brought us to the place where the Kurds and the 
other Cossacks had bivouacked ; and here, when it 
was already so dark that we could barely recognize 
one another a few yards off, my friend came forward 
and met me. He had spent most of the day near the 
spot where we parted, coming down eventually to 
this point, which was a little lower, had seen the Kurd 
return, but of course could get no tidings from him of 
me, had slept about a good deal among shady places 
in the rocks, making up for the vigils of the last week, 
and had latterl)-, as the evening deepened, wandered 
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round, keeping a sharp look-out on the slopes above. 
We examined the provisions, and found that nothing 
but a lump of bread, a mere scrap of meat, two eggs, 
and a thimbleful of cold tea were left. Happily neither 
of us had much appetite ; the sun had kept hunger at 
bayfor him, and meat lozenges had done the same for 
me ; so our frugal evening meal was soon despatched. 
A little hot tea would have been welcome — four weeks 
under the sceptre of the Czar had made us perfect 
slaves to tea ; but as there was neither fuel, nor 
water, nor a vessel to boil it in, the hope was no 
sooner formed than abandoned. Accordingly, about 
half-past seven, we lay down on the hillside, my 
friend valiantly on the top of the ridge, I a yard 
or two below him on the eastern side, the Cossacks 
and Kurds all round where they severally pleased, 
and we courted sleep. They, to judge by the sounds 
that broke the mountain silence, courted not in vain, 
but we two, although rather tired, found the position 
too novel, and lay half conscious in a drowsy reverie ; 
dropping off at last to wake with a start at mid- 
night, when the moon's pale horn was just shewing 
over the Median mountains. Fortunately there had 
been little wind. Though the air was sharp, and my 
friend rose in a fit of shivering which at first alarmed 
us, I do not think the temperature can have fallen 
to freezing-point, and should have guessed it to be 
about from 36' to 40" Fahrenheit, no great cold for an 
exposed point about 11,500 feet above the sea. Un- 
happily we had no thermometer ; it had been neces- 
sary to restrict our baggage to the lightest and ro 
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uidispensable articles. Even the aneroid which had 
come with ua from Tiflis I had been forced by its 
weight to leave behind in the tent at Sardarbulakh. 

After packing our scanty stock of camping gear as 
well as we could in the darkness, and counting the 
bundles on the Kurds' backs, we set off down the 
dark ridges and darker valleys, stumbling about over 
huge rocks under the feebly glimmering moon, losing 
often our companions, and sometimes the way itself. 
How we got safe down was a marvel to us at the 
time ; but one frequently has the same cause for won- 
der in night walks. Perhaps the muscles and sinews, 
knowing what depends upon them, acquire a sort of 
preternatural elasticity and readiness, which enables 
them to adapt themselves to an emergency, and carry 
one safely through innumerable risks. There was 
no track, but the Kurds seemed to have an idea 
where they were going. Many were the halts which 
the Cossacks made, stretching themselves on the 
grass to laugh and talk ; nor was it now worth while 
to hurry them. Now and then we tried to get a nap 
during these delays, but though scarcely able to walk 
for drowsiness, as soon as we lay down and shut our 
eyes, we became bolt awake. At length the morning 
star rose in unearthly brightness, and not long after 
we came to a sweet little grassy plain, where two or 
three Kurds, whose flocks were pasturing hard by, 
had lit a fire of withered bushes, to which our Kurds 
led us up in a friendly way, bidding us (as we guessed) 
. warm oursclvLs, The Cossacks had nearly alt gone 
, and we were (as it aftenvards struck 
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us) entirely at the mercy of these wild, swarthy fel- 
lows, on whose glittering daggers and matchlocks the 
firelight played. However, they had no thought of 
mischief; perhaps, if it had occurred to them, the 
sense of hospitality, which is proverbially strong in 
the East, would have restrained them from harming' 
those with whom they had eaten. Then between four 
and five o'clock another glorious dawn began ; and 
just before sunrise we reached the tent at Sardar- 
buiakh, much to the relief of Jaafar's mind, and flung 
ourselves down on the tent floor to sleep the sleep of 
the weary. 

Roused again at eight or nine o'clock — ^both the 
watches had stopped, so we could only guess at the 
time of day — we ought clearly to have gone up Little 
Ararat, and obtained from his top a fuller notion of 
his great brother's structure. Provisions, however, ran 
short, and the Cossacks were anxious to return to 
Aralykh, taking back with them their comrades 
whom we had found in the two tents, as the post 
was to be withdrawn for the season. Accordingly 
the tents were struck, everything packed on the bag- 
gage horses, the Kurds paid for tlieir day's and 
night's service on the hill. Then, before starting, 
the Cossacks gathered in a ring in front of the spot 
where the tents had stood, and began singing Russian 
songs. The words we, of course, could not follow — I 
believe they were mostly camp songs, some com- 
memorating military exploits, some farewells to de- 
parting comrades^but the airs, usually lively, but ■ 
occasionally tender and plaintive, dwelt long in our 
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memory. One stood in the middle and led, firing 
oR a gun at intervals, the others sometimes singing 
with him, sometimes merely joining in the refrain 
or chorus. The voices were good, and the time 
perfect. 

In an English daily newspaper of July 27. 1877. I 
found the following passage : — " Utterly remorseless, 
the Cossack falls upon a hostile country like a demon 
of destruction. There is no getting away from his 
thirsty lance, no assuaging his fierce fury, no appeasing 
that innate devilry which makes him regard cruelty to 
his fellow-creatures as a delightful pastime. Mercy 
to the conquered is not a part of the Cossack creed. 
The savage does not expect it, does not give it He 
is content to carry his life in his hand, for those to 
take who can ; but while it remains with him, he 
intends to make it pleasant, according to his lights, 
by miscellaneous pillage and slaughter." 

Now I cannot say what the Cossack may be in war 
time, for I saw him only in peace. In all men the 
brute comes out at the taste of blood ; and no doubt 
in him also. What I can venture to say is that, com- 
paring him in time of peace with the soldiers of other 
countries, I have never seen any so apparently gentle, 
so unlikely to prove, even in war, " utterly remorseless 
demons of destruction." These sons of harmony were 
the merriest, simplest, most good-natured fellows wc 
could have wished to ramble over the hills with. The 
countenance after all cannot wholly belie the cha- 
racter ; and among the hundreds of Cossacks we met 
in the Caucasian provinces, there were fewer hard 
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fierce faces than we had ever seen in as many fighting 
men before. " Wanton cruelty," " innate devilry," and 
so forth, are not passions that can be wholly repressed 
even in peace time; yet I never heard from either the 
Armenians or the Germans, who are keen critics of 
everything Russian, a word of complaint as to the 
behaviour of these irregulars among the people. No 
doubt the Cossack has a keen scent for supplies on 
a campaign, and helps himself pretty freely, without 
paying for what he takes. But there is not a particle 
of evidence to show that he has of late years ever done 
anything more cruel in war than all troops do,' the 
French, the German, or our own. Compare him with 
the Austrian Pandurs of last century, or the Bashi- 
Bazouks of to-day, and he seems almost white against 
such fou! blackness. Of course I do not suppose that 
the writer of this article had anything particular in his 
eye He wanted to write tellingly: and the article 
was telling. But is it not pitiful that at this time of 
day able writers should be content to stir up hatred 
between nations for the sake of a little literary effect ? 
Before noon we bid a regretful farewell to Sardar- 
bulakh, and rode down into the plain, this time taking 
a track outside of the buttress of Takjaitu, instead of 
behind it, and thence across the arid slopes to Aralykh, 
which we reached about four o'clock without further 
incident, though once during the way an alarm was 
given that there were strange people about, and 

' We can ■!) remember Ihe false alorits Ihal were induslriouslj* drcn- 
Uled aboul the eicessrs of Ihe Gcrinao' ' -i 1870, and of the 

Federal troops in tlic Ameritim Civi' 'ow gcnenUly 

wtmiutd tlu[ no invading tioop« ever 
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Jaafar rode ahead to reconnoitre. Owii^, I suppose^ 
to the bracing quality of the keen dry air, we were 
much less fatigued than we had expected to be. 
Colonel Shipshef welcomed us with characteristic 
heartiness, and we spent a pleasant evening with 
him, lamenting more than ever that unhappy event 
at the tower of Babel which made our communica- 
tions so limited. Next morning we mounted the 
tarantass once more, and drove off across the Araxes 
and through the dusty villages back into the furnace 
of Erivan. 

Two days later I found myself at the Armenian 
monastery of Etchmiadzin, near the northern foot of 
Ararat, and was presented to the archimandrite who 
rules that illustrious house. It came out in conver- 
sation that we had been on the mountain, and the 
Armenian gentleman who was acting as interpreter 
turned to the archimandrite and said : " This English- 
man says he has ascended to the top of Massis'* 
(Ararat). The venerable man smiled sweetly. " No^** 
h(: replied, *' that cannot be. No one has ever been 
there. It is impossible.** 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ETCHMIADZIN AND THE ARMENIAN PEOPLE. 

After returning to Erivan from Ararat, we made a 
hurried expedition to the famous monastery of Etch- 
miadzin, which claims to be the oldest monastic 
foundation in the world, and has for many centuries 
been the seat of the Armenian Patriarch or Katho- 
likos, the spiritual head of all true Armenians, in what- 
soever empire, Russian, Turkish, Persian, Austrian, 
or British, they may dwell. It is distant about 
thirteen miles, some two hours driving, from Erivan, 
and the journey gave us our first experience of that 
wonderful vehicle the Russian telega. Our faithful 
tarantass had suffered from the roads to Aralykh, 
and been obliged to go into hospital, so at the post- 
house they produced to us this contrivance — a cart, or 
shallow lidless box, about six feet long by four wide, 
set upon wheels with no pretence of springs or any- 
thing in the nature of springs. A little hay was 
thrown in, among which we were told to squat We 
put in a travelling bag, but soon found it impossible 
to sit upon that, or on the sides of the box itself, for 
the jolting knocked one about like a pea on a hot iron. 
While the team of three scraggy beasts walked, the 
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shocks came slowly and were tolerable, but as soon as 
the pace was quickened they became so violent that 
we could only hold ourselves in the cart by grasping 
its sides, and a whisky flask, which had been safely 
lodged in my companion's breast coat-pocket was 
shot out like a cannon ball, and flung to a distance 
in the road, where of course it broke into a hundred 
pieces. How people manage to travel for many con- 
tinuous days in such vehicles without grievous bodily 
harm, it is hard to understand, but the thing is done. 
The road was no doubt very bad, so bad that it was 
a relief to get off it into the bed of a stream or on to 
the steppe, whose natural stoniness was less horrible 
than the artilicial stoniness of the highway. But this 
road was not worse than all roads, except the main 
post cliaiiss^e. arc in these countries. 

The evening was serenely clear. Ararat to the 
south, and the dark mysterious mountains towards 
Kars in the far west, riveted our eyes, and there was 
something inexpressibly solemn in the great desolate 
plain that lay around us under the dying light — a 
plain in which Armenian tradition places the site of 
the Garden of Eden. The curse of the flaming sword 
might well be thought to have clung to it, for few spots 
on earth have seen more ruin and slaughter than this 
Araxcs valiey. It has been the highway through 
which the Eastern conquerors and marauders, from 
the days of the Sassanid kings Shapur and Chosroes 
Nushirvan, down through those of the Saracen and 
Turkish and Mongol and Persian invaders, have 
poured their hosts upon the fertile shores of the 
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Euxine. Here the Romans strove with the Par- 
thians ; here Alp Arslan overthrew the Armenian 
kingdom of the middle ages ; here, down to our own 
days, Turks and Persians and Russians have carried 
on a scarcely interrupted strife. From Kars to 
Djulfa there is hardly a spot of ground that has 
not been soaked with blood, hardly a village that 
has not many times been laid in ruins. Yet when the 
storm is past, the patient peasant returns ; he draws 
water again from the ancient canals whose network 
covers the plain, and remembers these scourges of 
mankind only in vague traditions, where the names 
of Nimrod and Semiramis are mingled with those of 
Tamerlane and Nadir Shah. 

It was nearly dark when we reached the village of 
Vagarshabad at seven o'clock, and as we had no 
interpreter there was some difficulty in discovering the 
officials to whom our letters of commendation were 
addressed. When their houses were found they turned 
out to be absent, so we drove straight to the monas- 
tery, prowled for some time in the deepening night 
round its lofty walls, much like those of a mediaeval 
fortress, and at last made out a gate, to which after 
long hammering there came a porter. When he 
opened and saw that we were foreigners, he brought at 
last a young Armenian gentleman from the Armenian 
colony in Southern Russia, who was able to speak 
French. Our troubles were then at an end ; we were 
received with much friendliness by the archimandrite, 
and lodged in a guest-chamber overlooking the great 
front quadrangle. On our apologizing for intruding 
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on their religious seclusion at so late an hour, they 
answered that to entertain strangers was with 
them a duty as well as a pleasure ; so that we might 
have claimed hospitality even had wc come unrecom- 
mended. 

Etchmiadzin is the ecclesiastical metropolis of the 
Armenian nation,' and has been so, though with a 
long intermission (a.d. 452-1441), since the year 
A.D, 302, when, according to tradition, the first Chris- 
tian church in Armenia was founded here by St Gre- 
gory the Illuminator, on the spot whereon the Saviour 
had descended in a ray of light. The place was then 
called, from some ancient king who had founded it, 
Vagarshabad, a name still retained by the neighbour- 
ing village: The word Etchmiadzin means in Arme- 
nian, "The only-bcgotten descended." 

Tiridates. or Dertad, the reigning monarch whom 
Gregory then enlightened (Enlightenment is the 
technical Armenian term for conversion), was the first 
king who embraced Christianity along with his people, 
Constantine's so-called conversion not happening till 
either twelve or thirty-seven years later, according as 
one reckons to the battle of the Miivian Bridge or to 
his baptism, Armenia, therefore, is the first country 
to have enjoyed the privileges of an ecclesiastical 

' The authnrily of the Patriarch of Elchmiadiin wu for a loi^ lime 
diipalcd bjr ■ piliurch who rcudcd U Akhtamor, in Uland in the Lake 
of Van, aikd it, I (tacy, scitl diipuled bjr a patriarch at Sii, among the 
mountaiiu of Cilicia, where the wulilte Armenian Iribei maintain a 
Mrt of imlepeadeiKe. However, thii latter rival has now few lobject* i 
Conitanlinoplc and ail the Gregorian Armeniani {= ihoie not united 
tu Rome and not FrolestanU) ihtoughout the world tccogmie Etch* 
Tnii'^riTi 
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establUhmcDt, although the attacks of the Posiatt 
fire-KorshippcTS, and of various Mohammedan Khalifs, 
Sultans, and Shahs in later times, gave it a very 
troubled and precarious existence. At fijst the 
bbhoji of Etchmiadztn was a suffragan of the metTX>- 
politan of Caesarea in Cappadocia, by whom Gregory 
bad been consecrated ; but when the Persian kings 
established their supremacy in the next century, they 
broke this link between Armenia and the Roman 
Empire. Shortly afterwards came the Council of 
Chalcedon, whose decrees the Armenian Church first 
hesitated, and finally, in A.D. 491, refused to accept, 
thereby severing herself from the Orthodox Eastern 
Church. So to this day she remains out of com- 
munion with the Greek patriarch of Constantinople, 
as well as with the Church of Russia, and is held both 
by them and by the Roman Church to be tainted 
with the Monophysite heresy, which the fathers of 
Chalccdon condemned. Ever since those days, though 
attempts at reconciliation were occasionally made, and 
seemed for the moment to be successful, she has 
remained a perfectly independent ecclesiastical body, 
owning no superior above her own Patriarch or 
Katholikos, who is, in fact, a sort of administrative 
Pope, but of course without infallibility. He is chosen 
by the whole body of Armenian bishops throughout 
the world, who meet here for the purpose, and is then 
confirmed by the Czar, who protects him and enforces 
his authority. Those Armenian Christians, a minority 
dating from the lime of the Crusades, who are in com- 
munion with the Latin Church, although allowc' 
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retain their own rite, of course do not recognise the 
prelate of Etchmiadzin, but have a patriarch of their 
own, who resides at Constantinople, and owns alle- 
giance to Rome. There has lately been a schism 
among these so-called United Armenians, some re- 
fusing obedience to the Pope, while others cling to 
him. Small as the matter may appear to us at this 
distance, it excites great interest in the Roman Curia, 
for whose zeal or ambition nothing is too small or too 
great. And a desire to have the authority of the 
United patriarch who adheres to Rome supported 
by the Porte, against the other United patriarch who 
is disobedient, has been conjectured, not without pro- 
bability, to be one chief motive which has induced 
Pope Pius IX. to extend his moral support to Turkey 
in her stru^le with Russia.' 

The monastery of Etchmiadzin (here, as in Russia, it 
is at monasteries that episcopal seats are fixed ; every 
Russian prelate lives in one) has been frequently 
destroyed or injured by the numerous invaders that 
have swept over the country, and as often restored. 

' The Kbism bcgiui in 1S69, when the Pope issued the bull Rrvrrmru, 
by which he uaened his hghl lo choose one out o( Ihrcc candidates 
praented lo him Tor CTcry bishopric, or lo reject ti\ three if he pleased, 
nd tlto |9 have all the accounts and dealiii|>i of the ArfDcnian Church 
■Dd PuriaitJi laid before him. Ai no such risht had (so said my in- 
fcRMUti) been previously exercised by him, > Urge body of the United 
Armcniani in Constantinople, indndinE the richest and bat educated, 
refused to submit lo this bull, and deposed Ibe palhaich Ha»un, 
^>p(MntinG another pledged lo resist Rome. The Porte, under the 
inSuence of (lermany (a* is supposed), recoeniied Ihk rival ; and 
the I'opc's object is believed lo lie lo induce the Porte to withdraw 
Uuu recognition, and enforce the claims of Haasnn, who is faithful 
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The present church is supposed to contain some bits 
of wall as old as the fourth century, the main body of 
it being ascribed to the seventh or eighth ; but I found 
it impossible to get any information on the spot which 
could be relied on, and the architectural style in these 
countries varies so little from one century to another 
that only a practised and skilful arch^ologist could 
undertake to pronounce on the date of a building from 
examining it. Like nearly all the older churches of 
Russia, as well as of the East, it is small — small, that is 
to say, compared with its fame or importance — perhaps 
a little larger than the Temple Church in London. 
It is cruciform, with exceedingly short transepts and 
a short apse— in fact, you might call it a square with 
four shallow recesses — the interior rather dark, with 
an air of heaviness which is scarcely redeemed by the 
frescos on the walls, drawn and coloured in the usual 
style of Persian arabesque, with birds, flowers, and 
various conventional ornaments. However, any cheer- 
ful decorations of this kind are welcome after the 
revolting pictures of hell and judgment that adorn 
the walls of so many Russian and Greek churches. 
There are two patriarchal thrones, one on each side 
of the apse, and a tabernacle over the central altar 
under the dome marks the spot on which the Saviour 
descended. Here a slab of marble covers the hole 
through which St. Gregory drove into the earth all 
the devils that in his day infested Armenia, and gave 
false oracles in the heathen temples. On this very- 
spot there had stood a shrine and image of the god- 
dess Anahit, just as the hill of Monte Casino was 
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crowned, when St Benedict first went there, by a 
temple of Apollo. Between the apse and the body 
of the church is a sort of screen, somewhat similar to 
the ikcmostas of Russian churches, but it is only a 
small part of the Armenian service that goes on 
behind this screen. On the whole, the interior is im- 
pressive, with a certain sombre dignity, and an air of 
hoar antiquity about everything : its pictures, some 
of them portraits of sainted patriarchs, and other 
decorations, have little artistic merit, but they are 
less offensive to the Protestant eye than the black 
Madonnas incrustcd with precious stones which are 
the glory of Russian or other Orthodox places of 
worship. Externally the church has little that is dis- 
tinctive about it. The tall central cupola rises into 
an octagonal spire, or rather conical tower, of the 
usual Armenian type, and is said to date from the 
seventh century, though I cannot believe it to be any- 
thing like so old. So, too, the four smaller open 
towers at the four extremities, the windows and 
doors, with their mouldings (the elegantly carved 
porch at the west end is especially handsome), are 
all in the regular style of Armenian building, and 
probably all modem, the towers of the seventeenth 
century, the porch of the eighteenth, A learned 
ecclesio logical writer (Dr. Neale), however, insists that 
the ground plan of the church is rather Byzantine 
than Armenian, and his reasons, so far as I can judge 
of such a matter, seem to be sound. Of true Arme- 
nian architecture the finest and most characteristic 
specimens are to be found in the ruined city of Ani, 




some thirty miles from here, towards Kars, and just 
within the Turkish border. 

The other monastic buildings, only a small part of 
which consists of the dwellings of the brethren, are 
of no great architectural merit. What struck me as 
the oldest and most interesting are the two refectories, 
one of which, used in summer, a long, low vaulted 
room, with one narrow table running down the midst 
between stone benches, a throne under a canopy for 
the patriarch, and a sort of pulpit, whence reading 
goes on during meals, appears from its style to be not 
later than the twelfth century. However, there is a. 
tradition assigning a much later origin to it. Old also 
is the library, to which we had come with great expec- 
tations, hearing of its treasures in the way of ancient 
manuscripts. Unfortunately there was no one on the 
spot who could tell us much about them, and I doubt 
if there is any one who knows much. The stock of 
printed books is quite small, not reaching 2000, and 
of 'course the great majority are in Armenian, most of 
the newer ones in Russian. There seems to be little 
ground for hoping that any Greek or Latin manu- 
scripts, unless, possibly, of late ecclesiastical ^vriters, 
remain to be discovered here ; it is rather to Orient- 
alists that researches into the libraries of the 
Armenian monasteries are to be recommended. The 
treasury, or, as we should say, the sacristy, in which 
the holy relics that constitute the great glory of 
Etchmiadzin are kept, is a new building at the east 
end of the church. Unhappily we could not gain 
admittance, owing to a cause which might seem t(X 
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cast a painful light on the want of security, or at 
least of confidence, among even the respectable eccle- 
siastics of this country. There is but one key to the 
treasury, and that key is kept by the patriarch, who 
carries it with him wherever he goes. He was then 
in a cool mountain retreat some miles away on the 
slopes of Ala Goz, and we were therefore obliged to 
forego the hope of seeing the head of the holy spear 
wherewith the Roman soldier pierced the side of 
Christ It is asserted to have been brought to Ar- 
menia by Thaddeus the Apostle, and has therefore a 
far more respectable pedigree, so to speak, than the 
rival " holy lance " which the Crusaders discovered at 
Antioch with such magnificent results, or than that 
which Sir John Maundeville tells us he saw at Con- 
stantinople in the possession of the Eastern Em- 
peror, not to speak of other claimants. In this trea- 
sure-house there is also a fragment of Noah's Ark, 
obtained, according to the legend stated in an earlier 
chapter, by the monk St, Jacob ; and, what is the 
most curious of all, a withered mummy hand inclosed 
in a casing of silver, which purports to be the very 
hand of St. Gregory the Illuminator, This hand is 
actually used to this day in the consecration of every 
patriarch, who being touched by it receives the grace, 
as it were, direct from the founder of the Armenian 
Church. It is an instance of the carrying out, on its 
physical side, of the doctrine (I will not say of apos- 
tolic succession, but) of the transmission through 
earthen vessels of spiritual gifts, and their communi- 
cation by physical means, which one is startled to find 
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still in full force in an important and respectable 
branch of the Christian Church. In the middle 
ages nothing would have seemed more natural or im- 
pressive ; in the nineteenth century it looks a little 
different. 

Within the lofty and battlemented wall that incloses 
the monastery, which has in its day repelled many a 
band of Tatar or Persian marauders, and may perhaps 
even have stood sieges before the days of cannon — it 
was repaired in the last century, but of its first erection 
there seems to be no record — there lies a great mass 
of buildings of different kinds, as well as some gardens 
and open spaces. Besides the cells of the monks, 
who number from twenty to thirty, there are, on the 
west side of the great square, apartments for the patri- 
arch and for the archbishops, bishops, and archiman- 
drites from other monasteries, who are frequently to 
be found here, consulting him on the affairs of their 
churches, or attending the general and supreme synod, 
which sits, almost in permanence, under his presi- 
dency. There are many subsidiary buildings, and 
among them a sort of bazaar, where some trade is 
done, chiefly in hay and corn produced by the monastic 
lands; in fact one has almost a little town within the 
walls of this fortress convent, a mile in circuit. Finally 
there is the seminary, a sort of school or college for 
the education of young Armenians chiefly, but not 
exclusively, with a view to their entering the priestly 
office. The school is supported by the monastic 
revenues, which, as they are said to amount to nearly 
;£lo,ocx> a year, arising partly from landed property 
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here and in Georgia, but mainly from the contributions 
of the loyal Armenian churches throughout the world, 
can well afford this charge, in addition to that of a 
sum paid to the patriarch and the maintenance of 
the monks and their establishment. 

Wc were received at the seminary, which occupies 
a new and fairly commodious building to the cast of 
the cathedral, by the Armenian archbishop of Tiflis, 
who is at present acting as its director. This able 
and accomplished prelate, who has lived long in the 
West, chiefly at Venice, and speaks French fluently, 
told us a good deal that was interesting about the 
school and the prospects of education in the country 
generally- There were about eighty boys or young 
men then attending, who arc of course lodged in the 
monastery, and for the most part remain in it from 
the beginning to the end of their education, coming 
often from great distances. Among those present in 
the dining-hall some were from the heart of Persia, 
others from Cilicla. others from all sorts of places scat- 
tered through Asia Minor. The well-marked national 
type of countenance, the dark eyes and straight, 
black hair, came out strongly ; and the quick intelli- 
gence of many of the faces was no less characteristic. 
The school labours under serious disadvantages from 
the difficulty of procuring competent teachers, and the 
state of blank ignorance in which so many pupils 
come ; it is however making manful efforts to extend 
and raise its instruction, and the very fact that funds 
formerly spent in selfish indulgence should now be 
voluntarily devoted to Uiis public purpose testifies to 
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an awakened life and hopefulness in the Armenian 
Church and people. 

A magazine called ' Ararat ' has recently been 
established ; it is printed at the monastery, and of 
course in Armenian ; nor is the press of Etchmiadzin 
idle in producing educational manuals, the class of 
books which are (strange as a British parent may 
think it) at present most scarce among the Arme- 
nians of these countries. Doubtless the seminary 
will do considerable good, both as a teaching insti- 
tution and by acting as a centre of light and influence 
to the Armenian population scattered through the 
Turkish and Persian empires, some of whose children 
already resort hither to be trained. In fact the 
same sort of connection between a prelate living 
under a Christian monarch and his flock scattered 
through non-Christian lands is thus re-established 
which the Persian kings broke in the fifth century, 
when they cut off the Armenian bishops from their 
dependence on a metropolitan who was the subject 
of the Roman emperor. 

A separate quadrangle, one side of which is formed 
by the southern outer wall, and which is graced by a 
fountain and pond in the centre, contains the rooms 
appropriated to guests, and in one of them on the 
first floor, opening off a small wooden gallery, we were 
lodged. It was a Friday, but they made no difficulty 
about giving us a substantial meat supper, some one 
probably knowing that the English do not regard 
those church fasts which are so prodigiously important 
in these countries. It is really quite a new light to a 
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Western to find that the chief diHerence, in the 
wilder places, between Christians, pagans, and Ma- 
hommedans. consists in the times or rules of fasting. 
We stayed the night in our chamber, suffering a 
good deal from the heat, and next morning were 
honoured by the apparition of an official, who 
seemed to be something between a mayor and a 
superintendent of police: his uniform was handsome 
enough for anything. He followed us round every- 
where with the greatest punctiliousness, doing the 
honours of the monastery in rivalry with the archi- 
mandrite, and ultimately, when we started for Erivan, 
sent with us. as a guard of honour, a brace of ragged 
but fully armed tchapars, who galloped behind our 
telega along the road, and added very much to our 
sense of dignity, if not of security. There seemed to 
be very few other guests in the convent at the time 
of our visit. Probably it was the dead season ; the 
heat was oppressive ; there were fevers about ; the 
Patriarch, to confer with whom most of the ecclesi- 
astical visitors come, was absent in the mountains. 
He is named Kevork (George), At other times there 
are usually several archbishops, bishops, and abbots in 
attendance, though I fear they no longer work in the 
garden, as it is related that they once did. " Forty- 
seven archbishops," says Gibbon, "each of whom may 
claim the obedience of four or five suffragans, are con- 
secrated by the hands of the patriarch of Ekmiasin, 
but the greater part are only titular prelates, who 
dignify with their presence and service the simplicity 
of his court. As soon as they have performed the 
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liturgy, they cultivate the garden : and our bishops 
will learn with surprise that the austerity of their life 
increases in just proportion to the elevation of their 
rank." 

Formerly Etchmiadzin was the resort of immense 
numbers of pilgrims, both from the surrounding 
country and from the Armenians scattered through 
Asia ; but now, like almost all the great old shrines, 
like Santiago, Einsiedein, St. David's, Loretto, it has 
lost this source of wealth, and has also lost the visitors 
who halted at it as they passed along what was once 
the great trade route from Trebizond by Erzerum 
and Erivan to Tavriz and Northern Persia. The 
trade from Persia to the Black Sea now goes entirely 
through Turkish territory, I suppose in order to 
avoid Russian custom-houses, by way of Bayazid oq 
the south-western side of Ararat. The village of 
Vagarshabad, lying a few hundred paces from the 
monastic fortress, is quite an insignificant place, with 
scarcely any trace of its former greatness. Only one 
mass of ancient brick building marks the place where 
there once stood, according to Armenian historians, 
20,000 houses, the place where Tiridates reigned, at 
the time of his conversion, over a powerful kingdom. 
These Oriental cities, being mostly built of unburnt 
brick, and without great public structures, perish very 
swiftly, and leave little trace behind. Usually only 
the churches remain ; and so here, near the convent, 
ther^stand two churches, probably more ancient than 
the cathedral itself, those of St Rhipsirae and St. 
Caiana, who were martyred in the time of Tiridates, 
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Rhipsime was a vii^in of exquisite beauty. Accom- 
panied by a band of maidens, she had fled from 
Rome to escape the addresses of the reigning emperor, 
whom, as a pagan, she could not espouse. Ttridates 
was equally smitten by her charms, and when she re- 
fused him for the same reason, he put her to death 
with hideous tortures, and killed at the same time her 
nurse Caiana. 

The other sights of the place I have described as 
fully as a modern reader's patience is likely to bear, 
and will therefore say nothing of the cuneiform in- 
scriplion, nor of the bell which bears, in Tibetan, the 
Buddhist formula &m dm /irum, nor of the famous fruit 
garden. The most really interesting thing in tht con- 
vent is the library, mean as its appearance is ; but 
people ignorant as we were of Armenian and other 
Eastern tongues could of course make nothing of it. 
I cannot but hope that, with the progress of education, 
there may arise native Armenian scholars who will 
examine its treasures more thoroughly than any one 
appears to have as yet done. 

The present condition of the monks leaves much to 
be desired, as far as knowledge and education goes, but 
in general their monastic life will fairly bear a com- 
parison with that of most Western as well as Russian 
foundations. It is not squalid ; nor is it, according 
to monastic ideas, rigid, for though they fast a good 
deal, they do not mortify the flesh otherwise, and 
have quite shocked Roman Catholic travellers by 
enforcing no rule of silence. It is enlivened by the 
visits of prelates and pilgrims from a distance, and 
Y a 
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now by the existence of the school, which might 
justify to a reforming eye the retention of the monastic 
estates, though it is happily needless to fear reforming 
eyes or hands in these lands of long repose. As no one 
seemed to speak any tongue but Armenian and Tatar, 
or in some few cases Russian, our communications 
with them were very limited. Their dress is becom- 
ing : it consists of a long black robe of a thin serge 
or tissue, not so thin as crape, and a peaked cap, from 
which a sort of veil of the same material falls back 
over the neck and shoulders. On the whole they im- 
press a traveller perhaps more favourably than the 
inmates of convents generally do ; inferior as they 
are in learning and polish to the brethren of that 
famous Western foundation, the mother of all Western 
monastic houses and the home of their founder, which 
is perhaps the chief rival of Etchmiadzin in antiquity 
and historical fame — the great Benedictine ab6ey of 
Monte Casino. 

Unfortunately the situation of Etchimiadzin is by 
no means healthy, placed as it is in an excessively 
hot plain, on the banks of a stream which, being 
diverted into a number of channels for the purpose 
of irrigation, loses itself in fever- producing marshes. 
Except in the large convent garden just outside the 
walls, which borders the magnificent stone-faced fish- 
pond, or reservoir, formed by a late patriarch, there 
are no trees anywhere near; the landscape is bare 
and open all the way from the glens of Ala Goz 
and tlie brown mountains of the Karabagh in the 
east to the hills of Kars, far on the western horizoa 
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The glory of the plaCe is its view of Ararat, which 
rises full in front in indescribable majesty, covered 
on this side with snow for a good way down. Wc 
could not take our eyes off it all the time wc 
remained. Doubtless the neighbourhood of the holy 
mountain adds sensibly to the veneration which the 
oldest seat of their faith and the storehouse of so 
many relics commands from all pious or patriotic 
Armenians. 

The Armenians are an extraordinary people, with a 
tenacity of natural life scarcely inferior to that of the 
Jews, and perhaps more remarkable, since it has not 
been forced upon them by such unremitting persecu- 
tion, They have been a nation known by their pre- 
sent name ever since the days of Herodotus ' at least, 
and probably a good deal earlier.' Under the Persian 
empire they seem to have retained their own princes, 
merely paying tribute to the Great King, and march- 
ing in his armies, as they did under Xerxes against 
Greece. That the same sort of arrangement lasted 
on in the days of the Seleucid kings may be con- 
jectured from the fact that Artaxias and Zadriatcs, 
under whom Armenia recovered her independence, 
are described as being not only descendants of the 

' Herodotos ipcalu of them »* li-iiag on (he Upper Euphrates, 
but conceiva of the SupeJres u occupying the easlein jait of what wc 
ihould call ArmeiiU, pladiig the laller between Ibe Mcdcs uul the 
Coldiuai. Perhaps hit Supcires arc the Iberians. 

' The kingdonu of Ararat, Minni, and Aihchedai of the Bible, the 
Ann«ni>n kiogdom of Xraophon's Ticranes, the lover of Panlhea, were 
probably within the compau of what we call Atmenia. though Ibc 
fortner cannot be placed therv with absolale cerUuit]'i J 
know liuw far Bnything in the ' C jropaedia ' Cl ' ' 
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royal house but also generals or lieutenants of Antio- 
chua the Great. Not very long aftenvards Digran, 
whom the Greek and Roman writers call Tigranes, 
threw off the suzerainty of the Parthian Arsacidje, 
who had become the chief power of Western Asia, 
and made Armenia the centre of an empire which 
stretched from the Orontes to the Caspian. As he had 
supported his father-in-law, Mithridates of Pontus, 
against the Romans, he was attacked and his power 
shattered by Lucullus, who penetrated to the capital 
of Artaxata, at the north-east foot of Ararat None 
of his successors was able to raise the kingdom to 
the same pitch ; they maintained, however, a sort of 
unstable independence, playing off first the Parthians 
and then the Persian Sassanids against the Romans, 
and the Romans against the Parthians and Persians. 
From the time of Nero, who placed a native sovereign 
of the Arsacid family on the throne, they had gene- 
rally rather leant on their Western neighbours. Sha- 
pur. the second of the Sassanid kings, conquered 
Armenia at the time when he defeated and took 
prisoner the unfortunate Emperor Valerian. Under 
Diocletian it was recovered for Rome, and Tiridates 
the Great (of course not the Tiridates ' for whose 
fears Horace did not care, who was a Parthian, three 
centuries eariier) returned to the throne of his ances- 
tors. The conversion of this Tiridates by his cousin. 
St Gregory the Enlightener, whom he had confined 

' Horace, Od. i. 16, 5. One can 
about the alarms of Tiridatrx much a; 
or Vakub Beg of Kashmir. 
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for fourteen years in a dry well, is the turning-point 
in the history of the nation. 

From that day Armenia became the bulwark of 
Christianity in Asia. Overrun and ravaged by the 
Persian fire-worshippers, the first race or faith that 
set the example of religious intolerance and perse- 
cution, who at last extinguished the Arsacid king- 
dom about the year 440 a,d. ; then, after the fall 
of the Persian power, by the Mohammedan khalifa 
of Bagdad ; sometimes supported, sometimes aban- 
doned by the Byzantine emperors, and torn all the 
while by internal dissensions and revolutions, she rose 
in the ninth century to be again a state of some 
importance in the world. The first flood of Arab 
conquest had subsided ; the Roman emperors had 
even recovered lost territory ; the Abbasside sove- 
reigns had seen their dominions seized by a swarm of 
local potentates. Armenia was now ruled by the 
dynasty of the Bagratians, a family who claim to be 
descended from King David the Psalmist, and who 
may very possibly be really of Hebrew origin. Their 
capital was Ani, between Etchmiadzin and Kars, 
the magnificent ruins of whose churches and palaces 
remain to attest the transitory splendour and wealth 
of the kingdom they ruled. This Bagratid race 
gave a line of kings to Georgia, while some of its 
branches established themselves in Mingrelia and 
Imeritta. The family still exists, and ranks high 
among the nobility of Russia ; one of them was the 
Prince Bagration, who was killed at Borodino in 
the Napoleonic campaign of 1812. 
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This medieval Christian kingdom had bloomed 
in the lull of Muslim invasion caused by the decay 
of the great Bagdad khalifate. The storm that fol- 
lowed proved more fatal. The aggressive movement 
of Islam passed into the hands of a lately converted 
and fiercer race, the Turks, who were pressing in from 
the steppes of the Oxus. In the eleventh century the 
great Seljuk'ian sultan Toghrul Beg conquered Persia, 
and became the master of Bagdad and the protector of 
the impotent khalif. His successor, Alp Arslan (the 
valiant lion), overran Armenia and Georgia in 1066 (the 
year of another famous conquest) ; the Romans of Con- 
stantinople, on whom Armenia had leaned, regarding 
with comparative indifference the miseries of Mono- 
physite heretics.' Malek Shah, the successor of Alp 
Arslan, completed the conquest ; Ani was sacked, 
and the Christian throne of Armenia finally over- 
turned in 1075 ;* while the Turkish arms were carried 
as far as the Caucasus and the Euxine. 

In the repeated invasions and devastations of their 
country which occupied these weary years, a great 
part of the Armenian people were driven from it, 
and scattered over the adjoining lands, especially 
through Asia Minor, where their descendants still 
constitute a targe element, probably nearly one- 

' The Emperor Romuius Dioeenes, however, adviuiccd against Alp 
Arslan into Southern Armenia, but was defeated and made prisoner in 
a great battle near the Lake of Van. 

* Others give the date as 1079 or 1046. There is much confu^on in 
the Armenian cbronoIoEy ; 'he conversion of Tiridntcs, for instance, is 
by some assigned to a.d. 3S6. The Armenians have an era of thai 
own, which b^ins in A.i>. 551. 
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fourth, of the entire population ; while the void 
which they left was partially, but only partially, 
filled up by the immigration of half nomad Moham- 
medan Tatars or Turkmans, whose villages now lie 
scattered through Russian and Turkish Armenia. The 
existence of Armenia as an independent state was at 
an end ;' and her later history, which I have neither 
the knowledge nor the time to describe, is little more 
than a dreary record first of warfare between the 
Byzantine emperors and the Seljukian Turks, then of 
devastations by the Mongols and the hosts of Timur, 
still later of a long and indecisive contest between the 
Ottoman sultans and Persia for the possession of these 
once flourishing provinces. But the Armenian people 
survived. They clung to their religion with a zeal 
all the more desperate that tt was now all that their 
patriotism had to cling to. Though a certain number 
must no doubt have embraced Islam, as the conquered 
have everywhere done, the bulk of the race remained 
true to a faith which was no doubt deeply corrupted 
by ignorance and superstition, but which was their 
very life-blood, and through many weary centuries of 
oppression turned to the sacred walls of Etchmiadzin 
as to an ark alone visible amid the rising flood of 

' The Christiui kingdom of Lesser Armenia, in the wiath-eut comer 
of Asia Minor, of which we hear occasionally in the Cwclflli. ihinecnth, 
and foiulecnth centuhcs, lay lowards Cilicia and ihc north.aui comet 
of the Levant, and wu quite dicUnct from Old Armenia. It waa 
fijunded by Armenian fogilives from Ani under a Bacratid prince. Its 
UsI soTereigD, Leo VI., a Latin of the bmily oT Ltuienan, died at Pari* 
in 1393. Otto of Brunsuick, an ancntor of the house of Hanover, was 
once crowned king of this Armenia. There are still in the «-i1d Cilidu 
roouitlains (ome Armenian tribes practically independent of Turkey, 
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Mohammedaii dominion. At last help began to 
appear from the north. Russia, even before siie had 
established herself in Georgia, had begun to inter- 
fere for the protection of the Armenian Christians, 
and, when she was planted south of the Caucasus, 
could do so with more effect. The famous patriarch 
Narses, who was elected in 1843, being then seventy- 
three years of age, and had been the foremost man in 
the nation for many years, always maintained that 
the true policy of the Armenians was to look to and 
aid the advance of Russia, whether she were selfish or 
not in her designs, since the rest of Christendom was 
indifferent, and anything was better than Turkish and 
Persian tyranny. The event justified his anticipa- 
tions. In 1827 the Czar Nicholas went to war with 
Persia, and wrested from her the whole upper valley 
of the Araxes, including Etchmiadzin itself. War 
with Turkey followed in 1828: the invaders under 
Paskievitch penetrated as far as Erzerum, and when 
they retired on the conclusion of peace in 1829, a 
multitude of Armenian subjects of Turkey followed 
them across the border and settled in Russian terri- 
tory, where, unsatisfactory as we may think their 
condition, they are infinitely better off than they 
were under the Sultan or the Shah. I do not say 
that the Armenians love Russia, but neither do they 
hate her 1 she has, at any rate, given them security 
for the honour of their families and the enjoyment 
of the crops they raise. The reviving sentiment of 
nationality, the generally diffused belief that the 
Ottoman power is sickening towards death, the spread 
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of education, the easier intercourse with the West, 
the prosperity of individual Armenians in the foreign 
countries where they have established themselves as 
merchants, have all of them stimulated the hopes 
and aspirations of the more instructed classes, so that 
one even begins to hear of schemes for the erection 
of an Armenian state. Russia, of course, frowns upon 
such schemes, nor can any one think them easy of 
accomplishment. For the native Armenians are not 
only poor and unarmed, but cowed by long submis- 
sion, while there is no European people that has 
shown any interest in them, or even any sense of 
the important position they occupy, and the services 
which they may one day render. 

At present Armenia is a mere geographical expres- 
sion, a name which has come down to us from the 
ancient world, and has been used at ditTercnt times 
with different territorial extensions. The country, if 
one can call it a country, has no political limits, for it 
lies mainly in the dominions of Turkey, but partly 
also in those of Russia and Persia. It has no ethno- 
graphical limits, for it is inhabited by Tatars. Persians, 
Kurds, and the mixed race whom we call Turks or 
Ottomans, as well as by the Armenians proper. It 
has no natural boundaries in rivers or mountain 
chains, lying, as it does, in the upper valleys of the 
Euphrates, Tigris, Aras, and Kur. Of the numbers 
of the Armenian nation, or rather of Armenian Chris- 
tians — for the nation and the church are practically 
synonymous — no precise estimate can be formed : it 
is commonly taken at 4,000,000 under Turkish rule, 
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800,000 under Russian, and 600,000 under Persian; 
but some think that there are no more than 3,000,000 
in Turkey. Others are scattered abroad in all sorts 
of places — India, Southern Russia, Kabul, Hungary, 
Abyssinia, Manchester. Wherever they go, they 
retain their faith, their peculiar physiognomy, their 
wonderful aptitude for trade. 

In Constantinople and most parts of Asia Minor, 
as well as in Transcaucasia, commerce is to a great 
extent in their hands ; and they are usually found 
more than a match for either Jews or Greeks. Here, 
in their own country, however, they are chiefly peace- 
able, stay-at-home peasants, living in low, mud-built 
cottages, or sometimes in underground dwellings^ 
tilling the soil just as their ancestors may have dooe 
thirty centuries ago, very ignorant, poor, and unambi- 
tious, scarcely distinguishable in dress and in some of 
their habits, except, of course, so far as religion comes 
in, from the Tatars who are interspersed among but 
never intermingled with them. Here, in Russian 
territory, the women go about unveiled, just as in 
Europe ; but I fancy it is otherwise in Turkey and 
Persia, where, of course, not merely prejudice, but pru- 
dence, suggests the concealment of what may attract 
the notice of some bruta! official. There seems, how- 
ever, to have been a curious old national custom 
which required women to remain not only secluded 
but silent for some years after their marriage. Ac- 
cording to Baron Haxthausen, an able German who 
travelled here thirty years ago, the young wife is for 
a year permitted to speak to no one save her hua 
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band, and to htm only when they are alone ; she may 
then talk to her baby, and after an interval to her 
mother-in-law, then to her sister-in-law, next to her 
sister, last of all to other women, but always in a 
whisper. After six years, however, though obliged to 
go out veiled, she enjoys much power and considera- 
tion in the household, and if her husband dies, she 
reigns in his stead. The worthy German approves 
highly of this practice, not only as tending to increase 
conjugal devotion, but as rendering possible a system 
under which the married sons and daughters of a 
family continue to reside in one household. 

" Imagine," says he, " five or six young married 
women (be it said with all due respect) living to- 
gether in the same house, should we not anticipate 
continual quarrels and disturbance and the loss of 
all authority in the head of the family ? No such 
thing ; this danger is removed. Women's quarrels 
generally arise from the use of women's tongues ; and 
it is not easy to quarrel for any length of time in 
pantomime, whilst the amusement of the spectators 
tends to allay (?) any angry feelings. Even after- 
wards, when freedom of speech is restored, this being 
carried on in a whisper is unfavourable to quarrelling. 
In short, to any one who has to manage a large 
household containing several young women, I could 
give no better advice than to introduce this Armenian 
custom." However ancient and laudable this custom 
may be. it i^ fast disappearing, and, so far as I Icam, 
now subsists only to this extent, that a bride may not 
speak to her sisters-in-law for six months after mar- 
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riage, to her raother-in-law for nine months, and to 
her father-in-law for eighteen. 

It is rather remarkable that whereas serfdom pre- 
vailed in Georgia and Mingrelia for many centuries, 
down till the recent emancipation by Alexander II, 
there is no trace of its existence in Armenia. Domestic 
slavery of course there was, as everywhere under 
Persian and Turkish rule ; but all Armenians not 
slaves were equal : there was neither serf on the one 
hand nor any noble caste on the other. While every 
second Georgian you meet calls himself a prince, no 
Armenian seems now to claim any title of rank (when 
they used one, it was ishan = prince), or has (so far as 
I know) accepted any from the Czar— an example 
worthy of imitation in more civilized countries. Some 
families of course enjoy special respect from their 
ancient or honourable pedigree ; and of these there 
were a few which in Persian times were exempt from 
taxation, and were hereditary heads of their villages, 
responsible to the Shah's viceroy, or to the Armenian 
Melik of Erivan. This personage was the head of one 
of these old families, and a sort of national chief or 
judge, enjoying as much power as the Shah or Sardar 
for the time being chose to allow him, and often ap- 
pealed to by his humbler countrymen to compose their 
differences, or shield them from the tyranny of some 
Mohammedan official. The Tatars had a Khan at 
Erivan who corresponded in a measure to this Melik. 
and was probably a representative of some ancient 
princely house. All this was, of course, swept aw 
by the Russian conquest i here, as elsewher^ 
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centralized bureaucracy of governors and judges ap- 
pointed by the government is now in full swing. 

Physical]}' the Armenians arc middle-sized, with a 
swarthy, yellowish complexion, less yellow, however, 
than that of the Persians, who are said to be (linguisti- 
cally) their nearest relatives, black, straight hair, a 
forehead rather wide than high, and a lai^e nose. 
The women are often handsome, with an erect car- 
riage, regular features, and fine dark eyes. The lan- 
guage they now speak differs widely from that in 
which their ancient literature, dating from the fourth 
century, is preserved, and in which their worship is 
still conducted. They call it, and themselves, Haik, 
claiming to be descended from an eponymous hero 
Haik. who was the brother of Karthlos, ancestor of the 
Georgians, and the son of Thorgamos or Thogarmah, 
who was the son of Gomer the son of Japhet It 
belongs to the Iranian group of the Indo-European 
family, and is said to be copious and strong, though 
certainly not melodious. Besides the ecclesiastical 
writings of the earlier middle age, the best known 
of which is the history of Moses of Chorene, there 
exist in the old tongue some ancient ballads, several 
of them containing versions of the Persian legends of 
ZaI and Rustum. The earliest inscriptions found in 
the country are in a cuneiform character ; somewhat 
later, in Grxco-Roman times, the Greek alphabet was 
used by the Western, the Syriac by the Eastern 
Armenians, until, in the beginning of the fifth century, 
St N ■■'vented the present Armenian character, 

been thought, gave a considerable 
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impetus to the independent national feeling of the 
people. He wrote in it his Armenian translation of 
the Gospels, now accounted the model of the old 
tongue in its purity, but barely intelligible to one who 
knows only the modem vernacular, the origin of 
which, or rather the disuse of the ancient language 
in literary composition, is commonly assigned to the 
fourteenth century, when the Turkish and Mongol 
invasions had destroyed what little learning or wealth 
had been left in the country. There exist a certain 
number of recent ballads, sung to national airs, and 
some of these airs have considerable sweetness, unlike 
the church music, which is singularly harsh and un- 
melodious. 

In the southern and western parts of Asia Minor, 
the Armenians generally speak cither Turkish or 
dialects of their own tongue much corrupted by 
Turkish ; but the establishment of schools among 
them is calling Armenian back into use, and notably 
strengthening their national sentiment. These schools 
and the funds of the churches are in each community 
managed by a local council, elected by universal 
suffrage. The Armenians whom I saw boasted that 
in no church was the lay element stronger than in 
theirs; even the election of the local priest is entirely 
in the hands of the people. In points of doctrine 
and ritual the Armenian Church is extremely conser- 
vative, and has been wise or fortunate enough to 
avoid defining her faith with the particularity which 
has produced so many schisms farther west. She 
has never committed herself to Monophysite views. 
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although, chiefly owing to a national jealousy of 
Constantinople, she refused to accept the decrees of 
Chalcedon ; she has not formally expressed herself on 
the subject of purgatory or the invocation of saints, 
although the latter is of course practised ; she has 
avoided the use of any word corresponding to the 
term transubstantiation, so that practically a con- 
siderable diversity of opinion regarding the Eucharist 
might prevail among her members. 

The vigorous life which still dwells in the Armenian 
race, and makes one expect more from it than from 
any other of the Transcaucasian peoples, has chiefly 
expressed itself in practical directions, most of all (as 
has been said already) in money-making. Many 
Armenians, however, have entered the civil or military 
service of Russia, as well as that of Turkey (where, 
unhappily, their reputation as officials is not very 
creditable ; it is an old remark that the faults of a 
subject race come out worst when they are put in 
power over their fellows), and some have risen to posts 
of high dignity. For instance, the commander of the 
invading Russian army in Asia at this moment. 
General Loris MelikofT, is an Armenian, as is the 
present governor of Daghestan. Their family, pro- 
perly Melikian' (inn is a patronymic in Armenian, 
like Mac or Ap), is one of the oldest and most re- 

' Mdjk is of connc the old Semitic word for king, whidi appnnin Ihc 
Mclchi IvAA. of GcncsiE. ll i> tbe sxme as MiJek, or Melek (A<)iam 
Helech, Ahi Melcch), tnd hu now come to mnn prince or merely lind- 
owner in the Easlcrn tuunlria. (S« > Inmed and inlcrtstine caaj 
by Sir E. Colebrouke on imperial and ulhcr IiIIm in East and Weil, 
reprinlcd from the 'Truuaciions of tbe Asiatic Society,' 1877.) 
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spectable in Armenia. There are, I believe, thirty 
other Armenian generals in the service of the Czar.' 
Russia is wise not only in turning Armenian ability to 
account, but in thus giving an open career to ambi- 
tion, which might otherwise find a vent in intrigues or 
disaffection. 

There is a considerable stirring of intellectual, even 
of literary activity, among the Armenians, both here 
and in Constantinople. They see that the time has 
come to make their voice heard in the world, and to 
claim (however little prospect there seems to be of 
their obtaining it) for their unhappy co-religionists 
in the Asiatic provinces of Turkey some share in 
Western sympathy. Nothing can be more pitiable 
than the condition of these poor people. They are 
not only (like the Rayahs of Bosnia and Bulgaria) 
plundered and outraged by rapacious tax gatherers 
and zaptiehs, they arc also constantly exposed to the 
robberies of the marauding Kurds, who live among 
them, roving over the mountains in summer, and in 
winter descending to quarter themselves upon the 
Christian villagers, where they slay and pillage to 
their heart's content. The Ottoman Porte has not 
the power, even if it had the will, to interfere. In 
fact, the sheep-dogs are little better than the wolves ; 
the burning and plunder of the bazaar at Van, last 
winter, was the work, according to the uncontra- 
dicted narrative that reached this country, not so 
much of Kurds as of Turkish soldiers. Why, 
may be asked, do the Armenians not rise in rebel- 
' General Tergukuof is said to be also an AnneniaiL 
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Hon against these outrages, as their forefathers did 
against the Seleucids or the Parthians ? Partly 
because they are unarmed, partly because the popu* 
lation is thin, with Tatars, Kurds, and Ottomans 
scattered among them, but mainly because ages 
of slavery have broken the spirit of the nation, 
because there is no one to lead them, no means of 
combined action, no such prospect of sympathy or 
support from European powers as even the people of 
Herzegovina or Bulgaria might have looked for. The 
same causes, it will be argued, unfit them for inde- 
pendence or self-government True enough ; none of 
the subject races of Turkey is now fit for self-govern- 
ment. But the question is not so much whether they 
are fit as rather whether any sort of self-govern- 
ment, however bad, must not be better than the kind 
of tyranny from which they now suffer, and whose 
bitterness is in a measure intensified by comparison 
with the peace and security enjoyed by their country- 
men under the rule of Russia, The alternative to 
some sort of independence for the Turkish Armenians 
is absorption by Russia, who already uses her posi- 
tion as sovereign and defender of the Patriarch to 
claim a sort of protectorship over the whole Church. 
Without being actually discontented, however, the Ar- 
menian subjects of Rus.sia are not devoted or zealous 
subjects, while those who live under Turkey look on 
her just as the Bulgarians do. Better the Czar than the 
Sultan, is the feeling of both ; but belter any sort of 
local independence than cither C;^ar or Sultan. Their 
remote geographical position r<Tiders it difficult for 
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any Western power to help them, and seems even to 
have made us comparatively callous to their wrongs, 
though why European Slavs should be really any 
juster objects of sympathy than Asiatic Armenians, 
it would be hard to say. For the present, help and 
deliverance seem to be far away from the Armenians 
of Turkey. But whoever considers their history, and 
marks the signs of awakening life they now show. 
cannot but believe that better days are in store for 
them. A race that has endured so stedfastly must 
have bone and sinew in it Whether it will develop a 
civilization of its own no one can predict ; but, when 
once the dying tyranny that has cursed it is dead, 
it may fairly hope, with its Industry, frugality, and 
quick intelligence, to restore prosperity to countries 
which war and oppression have made almost a desert. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

FROM ERIVAN TO THE BLACK SEA. 

Before taking leave of Armenia, I wish to say a few 
words about the Kurds, who dwell scattered among 
the other inhabitants through nearly the whole of its 
area, and have recently won for themselves a horrible 
fame by the massacres which Ihcy are using their 
service under the Sultan's banner to perpetrate. 
They are a remarkable race ; indeed, of all that we 
saw on our journey, their encampment on Ararat 
interested me most. For there is something very 
striking in coming for the first time upon that nomad 
life which still prevails over so lai^ a part of our 
globe, and once prevailed even more widely. The 
Kurds are only one, though perhaps the most impor- 
tant, of a great diversity of wild tribes who occupy 
Western Asia, and dwell interspersed among settled 
agricultural peoples, all through the upper parts of 
Asia Minor and the border lands of Turkey and Persia. 
From Ala Goz, whose pastures mark their northern 
limit, their encampments may be occasionally found 
as far south as the neighbourhood of Bagdad and 
Aleppo ; a friend tells me he has even seen them 
among the *'" Baalbcc. To the east they go 

as far a •- west, as Sivas and Kaisariych 
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in Anatolia. Though a part of this wide area is called 
Kurdistan upon our maps, they are nowhere its sole 

inhabitants, Tatars, or Osmanli Turks, or Persians, or 
Armenians, ahvays occupy the valleys and towns, while 
they cling to the heights, seldom or never taking to 
agriculture, but living on the milk and flesh of their 
flocks. Their number has been guessed at a million ; of 
course there are no means. of ascertaining it. In person 
theyaremostlyratherstout and strongly built than tall, 
with splendid chests and arms, swarthy complexions, 
small deep-set eyes of blue or grey, black hair, and a 
large mouth. The women, who are freer and more in- 
dependent than those of Persia and Turkey, and are 
even said to have separate property, do most of the 
work ; robbery is the favourite pursuit of the men, 
whose dark faces and fierce restless glance give them 
a menacing appearance that does not belie their 
character. Nevertheless, those who know them best 
believe them to be a race of great natural gifts, apter 
to learn than Tatars and more vigorous in action than 
Persians. They are certainly much less fanatical: 
indeed, many (not to speak of those Nestorian Chris- 
tians who are said to belong to this race, nor of the 
Yczidis, or so-called devil worshippers) have the 
reputation of being very indifferent Muslims. It is 
a proverb among their neighbours that no saint 
will ever come out of Kurdistan.' In fact, th 



' During the great MohammeiJan fast of Rsuaaian, when everyone 
ii bouiid to abstun from all klndii of nuurishmcnt or stimulant Eraia 
tunrite to »un$el, tbe Kurds alluw themselves to smoke Ln tbe day- 
alleging (hat tubocco was unknown in ihc Prophet's <iay, and Ihcrcftx 
cannot have b«en furliidtlea by him, , 
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theology of many consists chiefly in a belief in 
Jinn, Peris, and Sheyts (devils). It is not from 
religious hatred, but simply in the exercise of their 
profession of robbers, that they arc the scourge 
of the Armenian peasantry, whose villages they often 
attack and plunder. Some of those of higher rank 
learn Arabic in order to read the Koran ; they have, I 
fancy, no literature of their own, except wild songs ; 
but their national airs are described as being not only 
melodious, but full of a pathetic melancholy. Their 
tongue, of which there are many widely diverse dia- 
lects, is, so far ^ I can ascertain, a distinct branch 
of the Iranian family, though it has adopted a good 
many Persian words ; so probably there is no basis for 
the belief that they are a primitive Turanian people, 
representing those so-called Accadian races with whom 
the early Assyrians came in contact, and from whom 
Nineveh seems to have learnt its magic and a good 
deal of its religion. 

The 6rst authentic mention of them seems to be that 
which wc find in the Anabasis of Xenophon, who de- 
scribes the furious resistance offered to the passage 
of the Ten Thousand Greeks by the Karduchi of the 
Upper Tigris, about 1 50 miles south of Ararat. They 
were then quite independent of the Great King, 
and carried on constant war with their neighbours, 
especially the satrap or prince of Armenia, Nor docs 
it appear that they were ever really subdued by any 
succeeding potentate, Macedonian or Parthian, Arab 
or Turk. Later writers call them Gordyeni or Kor- 
dueni ; a word which appears also in the Hebrew name 
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Qardu for the country north-east of Mosul, referred 
to in a preceding chapter. Their name for themselves is 
said to be Kart or Kartman. At present they profess 
a sort of loose allegiance to the Sultan, but are practi- 
tically their own masters, paying little or no tribute, 
and divided into small clans, each of which obeys its 
own chief. Individually valiant fighters, they have too 
little idea of discipline or concerted action to be valu- 
able in war ; and though news comes {June 1S77) that 
they are gathering to attack the Russian armies in 
Armenia, it will be surprising if their alliance proves 
of any real service to the Turks. Those who now dwell 
in Russian territory, and who number about io.ooOv 
live pretty peaceably, and occasionally, like our friend 
Jaafar, take service with the stranger, just as the 
great Saladin, the only world-famous man whom 
the Kurdish race has produced, did in the armies 
of the Seljukian princes. One likes to fancy that 
among the effete races of Asia some future may yet 
be in store for these vigorous mountaineers, who have 
never bowed to a foreign conqueror. 

Of our journey back from Erivan to Tiflis, there is 
little to tell that is worth the telling ; for we were 
obliged, having the tarantass as a loan from a friend 
at Tiflis, to travel with it along a reasonably good 
road, and the only such road was the one we had 
come by. Else we should have preferred to cross the 
mountains on horseback, by a track which passes 
over the skirts of Ala Goz, or to take, going still 
farther west, the route through Alexandropol and the 
valley of the upper Kur, by which the Russians send 
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most of their troops to operate in Armenia. As it 
was, we traversed for the second time the dreary up- 
lands that lie north of Erivan and the stem, silent 
shores of the Goktcha lake. Only this was gained, 
that we were now able to sec something of one of the 
prettiest bits of scenery on the whole route ; I mean 
the lovely wooded glen which leads from the pass 
down to the village of Ddijan, and which in coming 
we had passed through at night As this glen is a 
famous place for robbers, my experiences there may 
be worth mentioning. Descending it in the dusk, I 
had walked on alone before the tarantass, and was 
taking short cuts from one angle of the winding road 
to another, when the vehicle with my companions in 
it passed me, and went on ahead, leaving me ten 
miles to walk. Night full before I had got far, and 
with night there appeared an unexpected annoyance 
in the shape of fierce dogs, which darted out when I 
passed a dwelling. Every woodman or peasant keeps 
several of these creatures, of a ferocity that has been 
famous since the lime of Strabo, who says they were 
able to pull down a lion. Something of this strength 
they have certainly lost in the eighteen centuries 
since then, but it was not without difficulty that I 
could keep them at bay by volleys of stones. They 
can hardly have taken me for a robber, because the 
robbers are on excellent terms with the peasantry. I 
reached Delijan at last, pretty well exhausted, for I 
was suffering from a violent headache, but at any rate 
satisfied that the roads of Transcaucasia were safe as 
far as human enemies were concerned, since here was 
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a solitary traveller on foot, evidently a stranger, pass- 
ing unmolested through a solitary wooded glen, whose 
reputation for robberies was, as every one after our 
arrival told us, specially bad. This was on Saturday. 
What was our surprise to hear on the following Mon- 
day forenoon that there had been that morning an 
outrageous robbery in this very glen of two Tiflis 
merchants, who were seized by a band, and stripped 
of everything they possessed. Was it true? We 
could never make out ; but it was reported in all the 
Tiflis newspapers, and everybody believed it. 

The same Monday night, having driven all day 
down the exquisite valley of the Akstafa river, and 
over the barren steppe of the Kur, we crossed the 
Red Bridge just after sunset, and at the next station 
were of course met by the usual tales of brigands. 
There had been a band about here lately, and several 
travellers had been stopped. Only yesterday some- 
body coming this way from Tiflis had seen one or two 
armed horsemen peering round a hillside, and had 
escaped them only by galloping to the station, which 
luckily was near. After this, it was urged by the 
postmaster, to go on at night would be downright 
folly. Such is the perversity of human nature that 
the more these stories were told, the less we believed 
them ; and probably we should have disbelieved thetn 
altogether could the usual innkeeper's motive have 
been discovered. But a Russian postmaster is not 
an innkeeper: he supplies you with nothing but the 
indispensable samovar (urn) to boii water for your tea. 
We listened to these narratives while consuming te? 
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and our last hard-boiled egg ; and the food, such as It 
was, was all our own, for the postmaster had none to 
give us. If you lie down on the post-house floor, you 
do not pay for the accommodation, but may go on 
lying there gratis till he chooses to find horses, which, 
of course, he is usually reluctant to do. In this in- 
stance he did not pretend that there was a scarcity 
of horses, and, as I now on reflection believe, may 
really have' thought we were running some risk. We 
persisted, however, and he eased his mind by sending 
a tchapar with us as an escort Next station the 
same drama was acted over again. The same stories 
reappeared ; the same advice was even more solemnly 
tendered. However, it was now near midnight, Tiflis 
was only two hours away, and our impatience to rest 
in a civilized bed instead of on a post-house floor made 
us ready to face dangers more substantial than these 
seemed to be. " No," we answered ; " you may say 
what you like, but we shall go on ; to-night shall see 
us either murdered or in Tiflis. But if it is any satis- 
faction to you, or protection to us, give us two or 
three tchapars to ride beside the tarantass." To this 
the postmaster demurred, and, after beating about 
the bush for a good while, at last muttered, " We arc 
more afraid of our own people for you than of the 
Tatars." After this there was no more to be said ; 
we called for horses, and drove ofl* alone, amid 
many warnings, first that we would be brought back 
•tripped and wounded, and, secondly, that even if we 
;J>and, some stray marauder would cer- 
L the carriage as wc entered Tifiis, 
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and cut away the portmanteau which was tied be- 
hind. Nothing, however, happened, except that once 
or twice in the darkness, for it was as black as a wolfs 
mouth, with thunderstorms growling in the distance, 
we ran into Tatar carts making for the city, and were 
nearly capsized. At 2 A.M. we entered Tiflis, and 
took possession of our old quarters there. 

Three days spent in the capital, which seemed more 
of an oven than ever, made us not unwilling to set 
our faces homewards, since it appeared that the ex- 
pedition through Daghestan we had meditated would 
occupy a fortnight at least, more time than my friend 
could spare. There are but two ways of getting from 
Tiflis to Europe, the one that we had followed in 
coming, across the Darlel Pass and by railway to the 
Sea of Azof, the other by rail to Poti on the Black Sea. 
This latter line, opened in 1872, is the only railway 
in Transcaucasia ; and now that Russia has, by going 
to war, debarred herself for some time to come from 
projects of internal improvement, it is likely long to 
remain so. Three other lines, however, have been 
projected which would mightily open up the country. 
One of these is across the mountains from Tiflis to 
Vladikavkaz, avoiding the top of the Dariel Pass by 
a tunnel a little to the east of the present road. A 
second is from Tiflis to the Persian frontier, near 
Tavriz, passing through Erivan. This would give 3 
stimulus to the trade with Persia, and would not be 
diflicult of construction except in one section, that 
over the mountains north of the Goktcha lake. The 
third is from Tiflis to Baku on the Caspian. This is 
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the necessary completion of the Black Sea line, and 
is much the most likely to be carried out, especially as 
ns over a level country, where bridging the rivers 
is the only difficulty. It would greatly strengthen 
Russia's military position, as well as increase her 
Caspian trade, and would indeed leave Persia pretty 
much at her mercy. However. Persia is that already ; 
if the Russians are foolish enough to wish to annex 
in that direction, they may do so when they please. 

Desiring to see something of the coast of Asia 
Minor, and especially of Batum and Trebizond. we 
chose the route by Poti, and on the 22nd of Septem- 
ber took our scats in the train for the Black Sea- 
There is but one in the day, which leaves at 9.30 A.M., 
and is due at Poti about 11 P.M., the distance being 
191 miles. The station at Tiflis lies a good bit out of 
the town, beyond the German colony, but the houses 
are creeping out towards it. There may have been, 
besides soldiers, some forty passengers, few of whom, 
however, were going through. Running up the valley 
of the Kur, we soon passed Mtikhet. the ancient 
capital of Georgia, with its ruins scattered over the 
promontory between the Kur and the Aragva, in the 
midst of which rise two stately old churches, one of 
them the patriarchal cathedral of old Georgia, For 
Mtzkhet is admittedly the oldest city in the country. 
It was founded by Mtzkhetos, son of Karthlos, the 
eponymous hero of the Georgian race, who was fourth 
in descent from Noah through Japhet, Gomer, and 
Thogarmah, and brother of Haik, the ancestor of the 
Armenians. The Georgian annals present a long 
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string of monardis from these patriarchs downwards, 
which after al! are just as authentic as George 
Buchanan's early kings of Scotland, or the dynasties 
of the Odin-dcsceiided Ynglings in Scandinavia, or 
most noble pedigrees in our own country. Anyhow, 
whether Mtzkhet is really the oldest city in the world 
or not, it is a place of vast antiquity, having unques- 
tionably existed long before Tiflis, which sprang up in 
the fourth century A.D., was heard of. Tradition fixes 
it as the spot where Karthlos was buried, where stood 
a great image of Ormazd, whose worship had been 
introduced from Persia, and where St. Nina, whose 
cross of vine sticks was long preserved in the cathedral, 
converted the Iberian king and people to Christianity. 
In the cliff of soft rock which borders the river, innu- 
merable caves have been hollowed out, evidently by 
hand, and were probably inhabited before any build- 
ings rose on the flat above. Similar rock -dwellings 
appear at intervals all the way up the valley of the 
Kur, not mere scattered hermits' nests, but mostly 
crowded together to form a sort of troglodyte village. 
Above Mtzkhet the railway, keeping along the 
southern bank of the river, enters a long defile be- 
tween hills, which are sometimes wooded to their base, 
sometimes descend to the narrow bottom of the valley 
in precipices from forty to one hundred feet high. 
The scenery is pretty without being grand. What 
most strikes one is the great strength of the gorge 
in a military point of view. Fearing no enemy here, 
the Russians have not thought it worth their while f 
fortify, but even a small force could hold a mi 
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larger one in check in this valley, which effectually 
separates the upper basin of the Kur from the low- 
lands stretching from Tiflis to the Caspian. After a 
■good many miles of this narrow glen, the hills recede 
a little, and the town of Gori appears lying in a small 
plain at the foot of a castellated rock, where a broad 
Bhailow stream comes down from the Caucasus to 
mingle its sparkling waters with the muddy Kur. 
Here, a little before one o'clock, we left the train, 
meaning to catch the corresponding one next day, 
drove into the town which is half a mile away, found 
quarters at a humble inn lately set up by an Armenian, 
and after a while went round to present ourselves to 
the German apothecary, Mr. Schoff, to whom, as the 
representative of learning and culture in the place, 
we had brought a letter of introduction from Tiflis. 
Much to our pleasure, we found not only the Herr 
Apotheker himself, who belonged to one of the "colo- 
nial families " of Tiflis, but a hearty welcome from his 
wife, a Franco-German lady, who spoke excellent 
English. Mr. Schoff led us through the modest 
bazaar to visit the one sight of Gori, its castle perched 
on a rock that rises abruptly out of a plain so flat 
that you cannot help supposing it to have been a lake 
bed, drained off when the ravine through which the 
Kur forces its downward way was formed. From the 
top of the rock, nearly 200 feet above this plain, there 
is a magnificent view over the Caucasus to the north, 
most of the great peaks between Elbruz and Kazbek 
King visible. We, however, were in ill-luck here, 
Lbad been at Pjktigorsk, on the other side of 
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the chain. There was, as there often is in this 
^valley, a violent gale blowing from the west, but 

the mountains were covered with such thick low- 
lying clouds that the snows could not be seen, only 
a long line of forest-covered heights. The position is 
so strong and commanding that a fortress may well 
be believed to have existed here from the remotest 
times ; but it is impossible to say what date ought 
to be ascribed to the existing walls. In the midst of 
them stands a small and very ancient church, now 
used as a powder magazine by the Russian garrison. 
The natives call it the Golden Hill, saying that here 
the emperor Heraclius kept his treasures in the great 
war he waged with Persia. 

The town below is a poor place, with a bazaar con- 
sisting of two or three arcades, and but slight traces 
of its former greatness in several old churches, one of 
which shows a sacred picture presented by Justinian. 
Its population, which is under 4000, consists mainly 
of Armenians, who abound in the country places as 
well as in the towns all up this part of the Kur valley, 
and keep themselves distinct from the Georgiansi 
The climate is much cooler than that of Tifiis, and 
the environs prettier, so that people have often 
regretted that Gori was not made the capital of 
Transcaucasia when the Russians crossed the moun- 
tains, especially as Tiflis had been shortly before 
reduced to ruins by the Persian invaders of 1795. 
Now that so many public buildings have been erected 
at Tiflis, it is too late to make a change. 

The evening was pleasantly spent in discourse with 
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our host and his wife. He was evidently one of the 
chief people in the town, having been appointed to his 
place of state apothecary by the government, which, 
I suppose, considers the supply of medicines a matter 
of public interest ; and he possessed a good know- 
ledge of natural history. At 6.30 A.M. next morning 
we started in his company for the place we had halted 
at Gori to see. the Pctra of the Caucasus, the rock-city 
of Uphlis Tzikh^. It lies about five miles off to the 
cast-south-east, a distance which it took our vehicle 
nearly two hours to traverse, so rough was the track 
along the hillside. This telega was the most primi- 
tive form of cart we had met with, consisting of a 
simple flat board upon wheels, with neither sides nor 
seats. We sat on the edge, letting our legs dangle 
over, an arrangement which had the advantage of 
enabling us to drop off readily when the way became 
more than usually hilly or rocky. Except for the 
name of the thing, we should have gone faster on 
our own legs, and the air was so fresh up here that 
the morning sun need not have harmed us. However, 
gentility before everything is the rule in the Caucasus 
as elsewhere, even when gentility consists in riding 
in a cart. Much of the land in this valley seems to 
be left untillcd ; what we crossed was mostly open 
brown steppe, like that of the hills round Tiflis. on 
which the withered stems of the weeds that cover it 
were rattling in the wind. There was not a house the 
whole way till we came to a tiny cluster of huts, sur- 
rounding a rude old church, above which, to the cast, 
rose a ridge of broken crags running down towards 
2 A 
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the Kur, which flowed along the valley to the south. 
Here the Armenian priest of the place, living in a 
slightly superior hut, which boasted two rooms and 
a picture of the Virgin, received us, and gave us, as 
guides, his assistant and the head of the village, an 
intelligent old peasant. They led us up the face of 
the crags by a steep winding path, partly built up 
of stones, partly cut out of the cliff, to the top, where 
we found ourselves suddenly in the midst of the city, 
a city with streets, palaces, shops, private houses, all 
hewn in the solid rock without a fragment of masonry 
or a piece of timber anywhere through it. The sloping 
side of a hill, or what might rather be called a broad 
tongue of rocks projecting from the ridge behind, 
and descending southwards towards the Kur pretty 
steeply (though much less steeply than the western 
face of this tongue up which we had climbed), has 
been honeycombed with grottoes laige and small, 
some mere holes, like those in the clifTs at Mtzkhet, 
but many of them regular houses, with large and 
handsome chambers, and smaller rooms opening off 
these. Two in particular struck me, not more by their 
size than by their architectural style and the finish of 
their ornament. One was a hall 28 feet long by 
26 feet wide, and about 20 feet high, in the centre of 
which there had stood two columns, the ornamental 
bases of which, and a piece at the top adhering to the 
ceiling, were all that remained, the middle part having 
been broken away. Along the ceiling, both here and 
in several other dwellings, there run beams of stone, 
that is to say, the rock has been carved into the shape 
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of beams, obviously for ornament, and in imitation of 
the beams of a wooden house. These beams are 
crossed at right angles by rafters hewn in the rock, 
the workmanship very fine and true, though simple. 
This apartment is open in front towards the east : at 
the back a short flight of steps leads up to a sort of 
gallery under three arches, from one end of which 
there is a passage into two smaller rooms of equal 
height, with windows looking down the western cliff. 
The other house, which faces to the south, com- 
manding a noble view of the Kur valley, is somewhat 
smaller tJian the last, and about 20 feet high : its 
ceiling is vaulted into a dome, and adorned with deep 
octagonal mouldings, not unlike those of the Pantheon 
at Rome, while the arch which forms the entrance is 
surmounted by a pointed gable, running back to the 
solid rock behind. Between the top lines of this 
gable front and the arch there were pilastres hewn 
and other bits of ornament, which the weather has 
destroyed. There was nothing to indicate how the 
front of these chambers was closed, whether by long 
wooden doors, or by walls of rock or of loose stone, 
which may have been since destroyed. These two are 
only the largest and most perfect out of a mass of 
dwellings, standing close to one another all over the 
slope, the roofs of the lower forming the streets in 
front of the higher, just as in the modem Georgian 
and Osset villages which one sees built on the steep 
declivity of a hill. Channels to carry off the rain 
water run along the streets or beside the flights of 
steps which connect a lower street with one above 
2 A 2 
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it. About halfway down the hillside one finds a 
long, winding, subterranean passage cut through the 
rock, which leads down to the river flowing at the 
bottom, and which was no doubt so constructed for 
the sake of defence. By it the inhabitants could 
supply themselves with water from the river, while 
in time of war it might be closed, or at least defended 
more easily than an open way. Steps were cut all 
the way down this tunnel, but in many places they 
have disappeared. This was the only approach from 
below, as the path we climbed by on the west side 
of the cliff is quite modern. On that side the place 
presented escarpments which made attack impossible; 
it was probably protected by walls on the north and 
east. The rock is a comparatively recent sandstone, 
whose strata dip to the south t'-c away from the 
Caucasian axis) at an angle of about 20 degrees. It 
is mostly fine-grained, but occasionally coarse, passing 
into a kind of conglomerate with pebbles of quartz 
imbedded. 

The city is not large, covering, perhaps, only some 
six or eight acres of ground, but every part of its 
area is covered with these dwellings, nor is there one 
of them, except a small brick church, which shews 
any trace of masonry. The church is, therefore, 
probably later in date than the other edifices, though 
it is obviously very ancient ; and this favours the idea 
that the city itself must be assigned to pre-Christian 
times, that is to say, to some time before the fourth 
century of our era, when the Georgian kings embraced 
Christianity. So far as I know, there is absolutely 
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nothing else on which a conjecture as to its age can 
be based. The Georgian annals ascribe its foundatioii 
to a mythical king Uphlos {uphios means "lord" in 
Georgian, and Isikhe' "fortress"), who was the son 
of Mtzkhetos, the son of Karthlos, the eponymous 
patriarch of the Georgian nation ; and then, making 3 
leap, they tell us that it was a fortress of note in the 
third century B.C, when they bring Alexander the 
Great into these countriea' Tlie resemblance which 
the style of decoration bears to that of Georgian and 
Armenian buildings of the tenth and succeeding 
centuries would lead one to believe that it belonged 
to that time, when Georgia was a tolerably civilized 
country, rather than to the savage ages, when men 
dwelt in caves like those in the cliff at Mtzkhet. or 
like the rude grottoes which line the banks of the 
Upper Kur at Vardsi, on the borders of Armenia.' 
The absence of a church might be explained by 
supposing that in some of the numerous invasions 
which have wasted this country it has been destroyed, 
as many of the edifices of Uphlis TzikhiJ certainly 

' I need h>rdt|r ny thai AtexuiJcr ni-vcr wu here ; llie only Cau- 
casus he Eaw was the sO'Callni Indian Caucasus or Hindoo KootJi of 
Arghanitlan, which is supposed to have been then called Cauouiu bjr 
bis flaltercn, wishing to patallel his eiploils with those of HnvnleSi 
who went lo the Caucasus to liberate Promelheui. 

* One of these grottoes al Vardsi ii a chapel, adorned with rude 
frescoes, and attributed to Queen Taman ; but of course it nuy be 
later than the other cares, which were probably osed in her time by 
hermits as a sort of rock monasleiy like those of ihc Tbebud. In 
Russian Aimcnia, among Ihe mountains cast al Erivan, there are sonu: 
reniatkable little churches and tombs hewn in the tock. Probably lh« 
habit of const meting grottoes was a general one in these counlries, 
clung to even when a knowledge of architecture was considerably 
advanced. _ 
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have. One thing is at least clear. The people who 
lived here were no mere brutish troglodytes, but a 
cultivated race, with an appreciation of architectural 
beauty, and workmen capable of executing fine 
designs with truth and grace. They were evidently 
familiar with large wooden houses — witness the beams 
in the ceilings — with the column, and even with the 
arch. Was it then fashion, or adherence to ancient 
custom, or the needs of defence, that led them to 
create a city of caves like this ; not in a woodless 
land such as that which lies round Idumaeaa Petra, 
but within sight of the sumptuous forests of the 
Caucasus f 

Returning to Gori, we took the mid-day train, the 
same which had brought us from Tiflis yesterday, for 
the west. We had very nearly missed it, for the 
ticket for the luggage we had left at the station had 
been lost ; and we were obliged to find an interpreter, 
and through him make a piteous appeal to the rail- 
way officials to let us have the goods despite the want 
of the ticket Such an appeal would have failed in 
France or Germany ; but with these good-natured 
people it ultimately succeeded, and they even kept 
the train, the one train of the day. full of officers and 
troops, waiting for fifteen minutes while this diffi- 
culty of ours was adjusted ; an instance of indulgence 
to unpopular England which a little surprised us. 

The line follows the Kur through an open, bar 
flat-bottomed valley up to a place where a road 
off southward to Borjom, the summer residence • 
Grand Duke, and most fashionable of all the ( 
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sian hill-stations. Up beyond it, on the way to 
Armenia, the government has planted another "odd 
lot "of Russian Dissenters, somewhat similar to our 
Molokan friends, called the Duchobortz. Here a 
laryc part of the passengers, and most of the soldiers, 
left the train, and here, unhappily, rain came on, 
which destroyed our chance of seeing the snoivy 
range to the north. A little farther, about three o'clock, 
we reached Suram, an ancient lown with an ancient 
castle, standing at the foot of the ridge which divides 
the basin of the Kur, whose waters seek the Caspian, 
from those of the Rion flowing towards the Black Sea. 
It connects the Caucasus on the north with the great 
mountain system of Taurus and Armenia to the 
south. As has been remarked in an earlier chapter, 
this ridge has also a great meteorological importance, 
for on the one side it obstructs the cold dry winds 
from the inner continent of Asia, and on the other 
side arrests the rain clouds coming up from the 
Black Sea, thus increasing the warmth and humidity 
of Imeritia and Mingrelia on its western side, while 
it leaves to Georgia and the steppes towards the 
Caspian an arid soil and a climate of extremes, 
hotter in summer than the Euxine coast, and far 
colder in winter. This ridge was the great difficulty 
encountered by the Poti-Tiflis railroad. The English 
engineers who made the line proposed to tunnel 
through it, but the Russians shrank from the cost, 
ind characteristically preferred the plan of carrying 
! line over the top, which is likely to involve far 
I expense in the long rua Every year the 
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winter snows and spring storms do mischief which 
interrupts the traffic and requires large repairs , 
while the risk of a mishap on the steep incline was 
declared by the engineers themselves to be serious. 
This incline is one of the steepest, if not the steepest 
(excluding, of course, the Rigi line), in the Old 
World 1 I in 20. The train is pulled up by a Fairlic 
engine, of course at a slow pace, and descends 
also very slowly and cautiously. No bad accident 
has happened yet ; I suppose more people are killed 
at Preston station, which is generally accounted the 
worst in England, in a month than on tlie Trans- 
caucasian railway in a year. 

This ridge, though of so much consequence both in 
a climatic and an engineering point of view, is not 
very high, not looo feet above the village of Suram, 
and only 3600 feet above the sea. Its upper part 13 
covered with beech woods, which are especially tall and 
luxuriant on the western side, where the railway de- 
scends with terrific steepness into the deep valleys of 
Imeritia. Nothing can be more beautiful, or less like 
the scenery round Tiflis, than the long, narrow, winding 
glens, hemmed in by bold cliffs of sandstone and lime- 
stone, through which the line finds its way. crossing and 
recrossing the foaming stream, to the wider vale of the 
Kvirilla, the principal affluent of the Rion or Phasis. 
Ruined castles stand out upon nodding crags, which 
are draped with wood and tufts of luxuriant fern, 
while up the gorges one has glimpses of forest- covered 
mountains rising behind, and now and then a snowy 
peak appearing far to the north. It is a country 
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apparently so difficult for military operations that one 
is at a loss to understand how so many armies should 
have marched through it, to and fro, from the days of 
Pompey downwards. At Kvirilla station you come out 
upon a rich undulating plain, where the wretched log 
huts of the peasantry are hardly discernible through 
the tall maize and sumptuous vines that climb among 
the fruit trees. Here, unhappily, we lost the daylight, 
for it was now seven o'clock, and lost also the company 
of a young Englishwoman, whose conversation had en- 
livened the journey since the station beyond Suram, 
on the other side of the pass. She was the wife of an 
English superintendent of rolling stock, who, with two 
other Englishmen, was the last left out of the host of 
our countrymen who had been employed upon the 
making and working of the railway. Most of them 
had perished by the fevers of the deadly plain we 
were entering, to which their intemperate habits made 
them easy victims. The rest had returned to England, 
having saved but little, as she told us, out of the high 
pay they received. She was a Clitheroe woman, with 
a strong Lancashire accent, which sounded pleasant 
in this strange land ; a sensible, vigorous person, whose 
naive account of the life she led among these Russians, 
Armenians, and Georgians, her contempt for their 
superstitions, her repulsion from the Russian ten- 
dency to spend what they make in a little temporary 
display, or to gamble it away, her exhortations to her 
husband to make the most, by thrift and sobriety, of 
the risks whith he was running in this climate — ex- 
hortations which, I believe, the worthy man followed^ 
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gave a pleasant picture of a hearty English character 
retaining its practical sense and domestic instincts 
under depressing conditions. 

We saw no more of the country, and should ha**e 
seen little even by day, for the clouds had settled 
down with a drenching rain which beat against the 
carriage windows. The air grew foul and heavy as 
we entered, about lo P.M., the great dismal swamp 
which extends twenty-five miles up the course of the 
Rion from the sea. We tried to read, but were too 
stupid to keep awake, and fell into a slumber broken 
by hideous dreams. About midnight the lagging 
train crawled at last into the terminus at Poti, and 
we drove, under the blackest night 1 can remember, 
across the wooden bridge, through seas of mud. to the 
miserable inn of the most miserable town that ever 
a traveller was condemned to halt in. Better a 
hungry bivouac under the snows of Ararat than those 
dank bed-rooms and clammy sheets, heavy with such 
a smell of putrid slime that one feared to lift the 
frowsy carpet and find beneath it a bottomless abyss 
of foulness. We comforted ourselves with the thought 
that it was only for a night, though, to be sure, one 
night would be enough to give the fever, which he who 
sleeps in Poti seldom escapes, and that next day we 
should be heaving on those billows of the Euxine 
whose hoarse roar upon the strand sounded above the 
lashing rain. 

Alas for next morning and those roaring billowi 
The first news that greeted us was that, with sui 
surf breaking on the sands, it would be impossible 
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the little steamer that lay tn the river to cross the 
shallow bar, so that we were prisoners here till the sea 
fell, and perhaps for a fortnight. For the steamers 
which run from Pot! to Constantinople and Odessa 
leave only once a week, and, as they can neither 
enter the so-called harbour of Poti nor wait outside 
in the open sea, are forced to lie, the one at Batum, 
thirty miles to the south, the other at Sukhum Kalch, 
twice as far to the north, whither passengers are 
conveyed by tenders drawing only four feet of water. 
Each steamer gives thirty-six hours of grace, and, if 
the tender does not appear by that time, sails on 
her watery way. leaving the luckless passengers to 
sicken of fever at Poti before the next one comes. 
This was cheering. But there was no mistake about 
the facts. We walked to a point on the artificially 
raised bank of the river, the only elevated spot in 
Poti, which is so flat that you literally cannot see 
where you are, and watched the lordly breakers 
foaming on the beach half a mile off. We saw the 
tender lying in the stream, without even a fire in her 
furnace, and were told by the captain that he could 
not think of trying the bar. We asked every French- 
or German-speaking creature we could find whether 
there was anything that could be done, and were 
told that nothing could be done except to wait, and 
that at this time of year, when the weather once 
broke, it usually continued to blow and rain for days, 
sihly WLeks. together, so that it was likely enough 
light not get out to even the next following 
h was due a week from now. We watched 
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the wind swaying the tops of the melancholy poplars, 
and vainly tried to persuade ourselves that it was 
going down. We enquired whether a smack could 
not be hired to carry us to Batum or Trebizond. but 
it was agreed that no smack would venture out. Be- 
sides, there were none. We thought of getting horses 
to ride along the coast to Batum — that very coast 
wh "re tlie Russian troops have lately been checked in 
several bloody fights by the Turks — but it turned out 
that there was no road across the frontier, only hills 
and pathless swamps. So at last we settled down to 
the conclusion that, if the bar continued impracticable 
to-morrow, there was nothing for it but to retrace our 
Steps to Tiflis, and go home over the Dariel Pass, and 
by railway from Vladikavkaz to Odessa, a circuit of 
about eleven hundred miles. This seemed too absurd 
to be true ; but those to whom we turned for advice 
agreed that it was the only alternative. Having at 
last, then, reached a conclusion, and seeing that there 
was nothing for British energy to do, we thought of 
Mark Tapley in the swamps of Eden, which must have 
been rather like Poti, only plcasanter, and set ourselves 
to see the sights of the place. 

Sights, however, there were none. There is a 
wretched sort of market, consisting of some booths set 
down in an ocean of mud, w'lere ill-flavoured grapes 
and rotting plums are exposed for sale among 
crockery and hardware even coarser than one gene- 
rally finds in Russia. Some languid Mingrelians were 
lounging about, but nobody seemed to have anything 
to do; nothing, except a little fruit, was bought or 
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sold. Every street, if these roads with wooden shan- 
ties placed here and there along them could be called 
streets, was as wretched as the last, and when the 
squalls of rain drove us into the inn again, even its 
bare walls and empty rooms seemed better than the 
melancholy folk who arc so thoroughly in harmony 
with their dwelling-place. 

The river, white with the mud of Caucasian glaciers, 
is as wide as the Thames at Kingston, with, of course, 
far more water, but very sluggish for the last forty or 
fifty miles of its course through the flats. It used to 
fall into the sea south of the site of the present town, 
at a place where there is still a big lagoon called 
Palacostom (old mouth), whose borders arc said to be, 
if possible, more pestilential than the town itself. Ad 
ingenious friend of mine who has been at Poti insists 
that the Dragon' in the Ar^onautic tale symbolizes 
the poisonous marshes of the neighbourhood, and that 
Jason was really a skilful Greek engineer who drained 
them, and whom King Aeetes, like many Oriental 
princes since his day, refused to pay for the work, so 
that he was obliged to pay himself and decamp 
with his navvies. If this be so, I can only say that 
things are ripe for another Jason. 

The houses are one-storied and nearly all of wood. 
Ponds have established themselves in permanence 
along the sides of the streets and roads, soaking 
through from the river, which is above their level ; in 

' It cerluDly » Inie thai this very common IcsenJ oT ibe dn^^ who 
infciu the nrighbourhoiKl of ■ citf. ind a killnl hy > fount; hrro. U 
gencnUly rounil kn pUcoi where thctc ftre iwuiipi which fonucclr bnd 
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fact, the town stands in water and out of water; 
marshes around it for many miles each way, and west 
winds bestowing upon it 63 inches of rain in the 
year. It is the paradise of frogs, whose croak is 
beard all day and all night ; and wild boars find 
themselves at home in the swamps, where they are 
rarely disturbed. In such an atmosphere, everything 
falls to pieces ; so it is perhaps not so wonderful that 
in this town, which has been a town ever since the 
time when Medea eloped from it with Jason, where 
the Greeks trafficked with the Colchian kings, and 
the Romans had a fortress (called Phasis, whence the 
name Poti), and the Genoese a factory, there should 
be now only one relic of antiquity, the ruined gate of a 
Turkish fort captured and dismantled by the Russians 
in 1829. Up till that time, though the Czar had been 
established in Imeritia since 1810,' the Mingrelian 
coast had been retained by Turkey, who, however, 
made no use of it except for the purposes of the brisk 
slave trade she kept up with the Abhasians and the 
Tcherkesses. 

We returned more dejected than ever from oar 
ramble along the melancholy banks of the Phasis. 
Some little comfort, however, was at hand. All the 
great moralists are agreed in holding that the highest 
pleasure is to be found in doing good to others. Well, 
a thrill of this pleasure was ours when, on going to 
the house of the British vice-consul, we found there 
a young Englishman, left alone to represent a com- 

' An Imerilimi king cecied his realm to Russia in 1804 ; lubswiuently 
one of his family rebelled ; the revolt wu suppressed and Ihe ccninUy 
liniillj cKcupied in iSlo. 
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mercial house and protect British interests, to whom 
the sight of two fellow-countrymen was evidently as 
great a joy as his exhausted frame could support. He 
had had the fever so often as to have lost count of the 
times, and was reduced by the general dismalness and 
monotony of Poti to that state of reckless indiffer- 
ence which the articles of the Church of England call 
wretch I cssness. Nothing to do, for trade was languid, 
nowhere to go to, not a soul to speak to, except a 
Russian police officer. If our detention in Poti had 
the effect of brightening one day in this melancholy 
life, then, we felt, we had come to Poti not wholly in 
vain. He was a pleasant, hospitable fellow, and we 
spent the rest of the afternoon with him, listening to 
his accounts of the Mingrelians and Russians, and the 
difficulty of doing business in a country where you 
could not trust any one's word, nor get a stroke of 
work done when your back was turned. On his floor 
we found a whole sheaf of lately arrived English news- 
papers, among them the reports of the September in- 
dignation meetings, which were then at their height, 
and of which, of course, we had not heard a word 
before. The last Times contained Mr. Gladstone's 
speech to a mass meeting at Greenwich ; what a vivid 
impression of the life and movement of the West it gave 
after the unspeakable stagnancy of these countries. 

Business is never very brisk at Poti, our young 
friend told us, because the Russian tariff strangles 
import trade, while as for exports — they are chiefly 
ornamental woods, some dye stuffs, and a little silk 
and grain — the uncertainty whether a contract to 
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deliver goods will be fulfilled at the time fixed, or 
rather the certainty that it will not, constitutes 2 
serious difficulty. It is also always uncertain how 
long your goods may have to lie before they can be 
shipped ; for no vessel drawing more than four feet of 
water can cross the bar, and the anchorage is very 
bad outside. There is no port, though some futile 
attempts have been made to erect a pier and break- 
water on the north, or opposite, side of the river ; there 
is only the stream itself with this fatal bar. Every- 
body now agrees tiiat the Russian government ought 
not to have made Poti the terminus of the Black Sea 
railway, but rather Sukhum Kaleh, at the foot of the 
Caucasus, eighty miles off, where there is a fair road- 
stead. Evcrj'body throws the blame of the mistake 
on somebody else, and accusations of corruption are 
freely bandied about. All the evil comes from an 
unlucky mistake that was made when the treaty of 
Adrianople was drawn up in 1S39. Russia insisted 
on, and Turkey yielded, the cession of her territory as 
far as the river Tchorok (the ancient Acampsis), which 
falls into the sea a liEtle to the west of Batum. But 
when the treaty had been drawn up and signed, and 
the ratifications exchanged, it was discovered that the 
name actually written in it was not Tchorok, but 
Tcholok ; the TchoSok being a small river on this, the 
north-east, side of Batum. Thus Batum was left t( 
Turkey, and Russia lost the much desired and indec- 
iiidispe usable outlet for the trade of her Transcau 
casian provinces. Had such an error happened in a 
contract between two private persons in Englant 
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the Court of Chancery would, upon sufficient proof 
of the intention of the parties, have ordered the 
deed to be reformed. But happening between nations, 
there was no remedy ; and Russia had to make 
the best of the scabord that was left to her. In the 
interests of the world as much as her own, it is to 
be hoped she may now acquire Batum. The Turks, 
of course, make no use of it, and she may. 

However, Russia's loss was Poli's gain. The place 
rose from being a mere cluster of huts under the 
Turkish fort to a town of five or six thousand people, 
mostly Mingrelians, but with an admixture of Arme- 
nians, Turks (i.e. natives of the Ottoman empire), 
Gurians from the neighbouring mountains, and Rus- 
sians. I doubt if it will grow much more, for nothing 
will ever be made of the attempted port, since the 
waves carry away the breakwater as fast as it is 
built, and the Mingrelians of the plain are incurably 
sluggish. Gifted by nature with splendid frames and 
a wonderfully rich country, they live in a state of 
wretchedness and ignorance that passes that of any of 
their Christian or Mohammedan neighbours, except, 
perhaps, the Abhasians. It seemed odd to have come 
"Pkasidos ad Jluctus et fines Aeftaeos," and to find 
nothing but poverty where the oldest traditions place 
a treasure-house of riches — the Colchis of King Aeetes 
and the Golden Fleece, the spot where lay the isle of 
Aeetes' sister, the luxurious enchantress Circe.' But 
' Mi. GUcUtone hu ifaewn id tbe chaplen cm Honmic gmgnphjr 
of hii ' Humci and Ibc Humeric Age ' that the Aeooul iile is probably 
cooeeivEii ui by the poet at lying in the extcemc cut lathn than in tlie 
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these countries have been singularly unfortunate in 
their history. Tiicy have been battled for by hostile 
empires, none of which was strong enough to retain 
them ; and they have, ever since the fall of the Genoese 
Black Sea trade, lain out of the track of commerce 
and civilization. Mingrelia here belonged partly to 
the all-benumbing Turks, partly to a dynasty of local 
princes called Dadian, owning allegiance first to 
Turkey, then to Russia, who kept the peasantry in 
the most abject serfage. With tlieir emancipation by 
the present Czar in 1866 a better day has dawned 
on them ; though the only use they seem so far to 
have made of their liberty has been to break out in 
agrarian riots, which had been quelled just before our 
visit' 

Next morning brought a sudden change in the 
weather. The sky was perfectly clear, the strong sun 
was raising a cloud of steam from the wet soil through 
the still chilly air, and on rushing up to the river bank 
to see whether there were signs of movement on the 
steamer, we were astonished to discover both to north 
and south long hnes of snowy mountains. There had 
been a heavy snow-fall in the storm of the last two 
days, and not only the whole chain of the Caucasus 
to the north down to a height of 7000 feet, but the 
mountains of Guria and Lazistan, on the borders of 
Turkey, were covered with a thick white mantV 
Already on the bank at which the steamer lay — the 
' The imagination of Conslanlinople had turned these riots intc 
general insurrection of the Caucaiian Inbes, which was duly telegrufa 
to Vienna, and figured in the English papers toward the heginiiiiig 
August 1S76. 
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was no wharf, only the clay bank — a crowd of in- 
tending passengers had encamped, who turned out 
to be Turkman and Persian pilgrims to Mecca, who 
were journeying thither by way of Constantinople 
and the Red Sea. Having nowhere else to stay, 
they had squatted down here beside the little vessel, 
so that there might be no risk of her escaping them. 
Pictures of patience they looked, each with his carpet 
bundle beside him, immovable as Egyptian gods, and 
with no more expression on their faces. 

There was, unhappily, much more risk that the 
steamer would not escape at all. Though the wind 
had fallen, the sea was still high on the bar. Wc 
questioned the captain, but he looked at the great 
breakers coming in with a steady roll — you can just 
see them from the town over the bushes that line 
the river — and shook his head more solemnly ever}' 
time he looked. We packed up, breakfasted, and had 
everything conveyed on board, with a sort of vague 
notion that we should thereby add to the clianccs of 
a start. At first they promised to try at ten o'clock ; 
then, when ten o'clock came, at noon. Noon came. 
the hour of departure was postponed till one ; one 
arrived, and though everybody was now on board, 
the captain hesitated stilt. As it was admitted that 
the lai^e steamer for Constantinople, which was wait- 
ing for us at Batum, would wait no longer than eight 
o'clock that night, things looked serious, and we began 
again to enquire about the trains back to Tiflis, Per- 
haps the tender would have never got away, had 
th(.'rc not been another tender in the same plight 
2 B 2 
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that one, namely, which had to cany the passeagen 
for Odessa to Sukhum Kaleh, where the Odessa 
steamer lay awaiting them. Her more daring skipper 
got up his steam, and soon after one o'clock dropped 
down the river to try the bar. Then we took heait 
of grace and followed, our decks crowded fore and aft 
with the pilgrim throng. The Odessa boat plunged 
in among the breakers, and in ten minutes was safe 
through, rising and falling on the long rollers of the 
smooth open sea as she turned her prow to the north, 
and steamed away to the Caucasian coast With thb 
encouragement, we paused, collected our strength, and 
made a rush at the bar. The water certainly was 
very shallow, so shallow that one could make out the 
sandbanks under the fretting foam that broke over 
them, but by good luck we hit the right channel, and 
almost before we had ceased to hold our breath, the 
foam was behind us, and the bright blue se3 all round. 
Of Poti, whose houses are not as high as tlie low trees 
that fringe the shore and the stream, we no longer 
saw anything except the lighthouse, and heartily 
hoped we should never see it again. The conduct 
of Medea might have been more leniently judgsd 
if her critics had known what sort of a place it 
was she escaped from. A less attractive hero than 
Jason would have done to tempt a lady away from 
such a den. But the countless bards who have st 
of the Argonauts do not seem to have been stro 
in local knowledge. From Apollonius Rhodius 
Mr, William Morris, nobody says anything about 
bar at the Phasis mouth, though it must have given 
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vessel so lai^e as the Argo some trouble to cross It 
at short notice, when Medea came on board by moon- 
light. To be sure, she was a sorceress, and may 
have known how to lay the breakers or deepen the 
channel. 

Soon after the war between Russia and Turkey 
broke out, a telegram reached this country which 
caused the liveliest joy to all who have ever been at 
Poti, a telegram stating that the town had been com- 
pletely destroyed by the Turkish ironclads. Like 
other telegrams from Turkish sources, however, this 
one turned out to be in excess of the truth. Two 
ironclads had appeared off Poti, and no doubt might 
easily have destroyed it, had they come near enough. 
But the water was, or they thought it was, too shallow 
to let them do so, and it is doubtful if any of their 
shot reached the town. However, the inhabitants fled 
in a panic, so Poti now remains in the possession of 
its frogs only, who may very likely have ensconced 
themselves in the deserted houses. Long may they 
retain it. 

From the deck of the steamer this wonderfully bright 
evening we enjoyed what was the finest panorama 
of mountains that either of us had ever seen. All 
along the north and north-west horizon, the Caucasus 
was visible through an arc of 250 miles from the 
neighbourhood of Suram, till it sank beneath the sea 
far beyond Sukhum and Pitzunda, a line of innumer- 
able snowy peaks that stood glittering against the 
clear sky, each perfectly distinct at this vast distance. 
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In the extreme east there was a gap, where the ridge 
of Suram lies, for it is not high enough to be visible 

one hundred miles off; and thence, from east-south- 
east to south-west, the eye travelled along the bold 
and rugged ranges that lie south of Imeritia and Min- 
grelia, lower indeed than their northern rivals, but 
deeply snowed in parts, and reaching 9000 or lo.ooo 
feet above the sea. Highest and boldest among these 
rose the serrated group of Lazistan, between Batum 
and Trebizond, descending with splendid steepness 
into the deep waters. In front of this majestic amphi- 
theatre of mountains lay a stretch of low and wooded 
land, with a white sandy beach surrounding the eastern- 
most bay of the Euxine, whose coast can be traced 
trending off on either hand, to north-west and south- 
west, in a magnificent sweep. Just behind Poti the 
marshy plain stretched far inland ; but farther south, 
near the boundary line of the two empires, the 
hills come down to the shore, and we saw that very 
piece of rocky woody ground where the strongly 
posted Turks have lately repulsed several Russian 
attempts to advance upon Batum. Imagine this vast 
landscape bathed in that marvellously clear, still, 
luminous air which in these countries succeeds a storm, 
the glassy waters round the vessel heaving softly as 
they reflected the delicious hues of evening, the line 01 
snows that encircles two-thirds of the horizon gleam- 
ing with rose and violet against the last rays of th* 
level sun ; historic cities set like gems round thi 
ample bay from Trebizond in the south-west to th 
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famous Greek shrine of Pitzunda on the north, and 
you have a picture to which the whole Euxine and 
Mediterranean can scarcely supply an equal. It is the 
end of the great line of inland seas that stretches from 
here to the Straits of Gibraltar, a noble limit to the 
farthest voyages of the ancient world. 
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CHAPTER X. 

FROM POTI TO CONSTANTINOPLE BY THE 
BLACK SEA, 

It is little more than thirty-five miles from Poti to 
Batum ; but our vessel was so slow and heavily laden 
that it was nearly dark when we entered the bay of 
Batum, and slipped under the side of the larger 
steamer, formerly a man-of-war, but now belonging to 
the Russian Steam Navigation Company, which was 
to carry us to Constantinople. There is no proper 
harbour; only a semicircular bay formed by a pro- 
montory which runs out sufficiently to protect the 
anchorage ground from westerly winds. Towards the 
north and north-cast there is, therefore, no shelter, 
and when a gale rises from that quarter, ships have 
to run out to sea. Nevertheless, Batum is the best 
port along the whole south-eastern coast of the Euxine, 
and has been a place of some note from the earliest 
times. The Greeks called it ffdBwi Xi^^v (the deep 
haven), whence the modern name. At present, how- 
ever, it has but little trade : the town is small, and I 
saw but few vessels lying off it. There is no cart-roa 
either inland or along the shore into Mingrelia, so thl 
neither exports nor imports need be expected, 
the hands of the Turks it is useless, while, if the Ri 
sians acquire it, they will make it the terminus of 
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railway to Tiflis, and the outlet for all the Transcau- 
casian trade. Its transfer to them would, therefore, 
be really a gain to the uorld at large as well as to the 
conquerors, and whatever results the present war may 
have, it is difficult, especially when one has just come 
from Poti, not to hope that such a transfer may be one 
of them. The ground rises steeply behind towards the 
mountains, which cannot be loss than Sooo feet in 
height, thickly wooded below, rugged and rocky above ; 
in fact, a most difficult piece of country for an army to 
operate upon,' These hills run all along the coast, rising 
farther west to a height of nearly 10,000 feet, and the 
Tchorok, a strong and rapid stream, seems to come 
down through them in a deep valley. 1 suppose it 
must be in the delta at its mouth, to the west of the 
promontory whereon the town stands, that the fevers 
which infest Batum are bred. All this coast suffers 
from these intermittent fevers or agues, wherever there 
is a bit of swampy land, and sometimes even where 
none such can be discerned. But no place is half so 
unhealthy as Poti. 

We passed during the night the magnificent cape 
where the highlands of Lazistan run dou'n into the 
sea, and at sunrise Trebizond lay glittering before us, 
its white houses rising from the bay among cypress 
groves and orchards. The steamer anchored to take 
in cargo at eight o'clock, more than a mile from the 
shore, and we had plenty of time to see this famous 

' The lawn, so Tar U 1 oould nalcB OOt, was not then forlifinl, though 
theiE was ui old catitle EUoding jiut above the bucb. Howcvrr, th« 
wnter ii no deep that those wbu codUuI the tea could moke the pUc« 
untenable Idi an atmj by the fa* of that itoocUdt, 
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city, which has been a famous city ever since the daj^ 
when adventurous Milesians first made their way from 
Ionia, coasting along in open galleys, into these strange 
seas where races dwelt whose very names have been 
forgotten. 

It stands on a steepish hill, washed on two adea, 
■ the north and the east, by the sea, Eastward lies 
the bay, which is not a safe harbour, being open to 
the north and north-east, but affords deep water 
and a good bottom for anchoring. At the northen 
horn of the bay is the castle, whose ancient walls aie 
built on a bold projecting cliff. Here, probably, stood 
the first Greek settlement, which needed a strong 
position to hold its own against the fierce natives. 
The mediaeval fortress whither the Byzantine em- 
perors sometimes fled from their capital, and wh« 
indeed, a Christian empire lasted on for eight 
after Constantinople fell before the Ottomans, 
little way back from the sea, and occupies a 
topped, rocky hill between two deep ravines. The 
mouldering walls and towers still stand along the 
edges of the cliff, festooned with climbing plants, but 
the buildings within are gone. Except these walls, 
three small Byzantine churches, two of them turned 
into mosques, and a few bits of marble covered with 
old Greek ornament, built here and there into more 
recent edifices, there are scarce any traces of antiqui 
to meet the eye,' The better houses stand scattered 

* Mr. BilioUi, the Briliih consul, and a skilful archa»logi&t, infom 
ne that hardly my relics uf Gtwk art have bci^n found in or near 1 
bitond. Il it olwRys eo, he sa)^, in places which have been the sea 
Byiantine power. 
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their own enclosures or gardens ; they are sometimes 
two or three stories high, brightly painted, the roofs 
red-tiled, and the windows often covered with wooden 
lattices. As in most Eastern towns, you frequently 
come upon a space either vacant or strewed with the 
remains of deserted houses, and fancy you have got 
to an abandoned suburb, when a tittle farther tlie 
habitations begin again. The bazaar is not a series of 
covered arcades, as in Constantinople or Cairo, but a 
maze of steep, narrow, winding lanes, where a donkey 
could scarcely pass, between open booths in which men 
sell or work. Except for fniit and for bread, which 
is commonly made in twisted rolls or lai^e thin pan- 
cakes, there seemed to be no buyers. Most of the 
dealers were Armenians, a few Greeks, hardly any 
Turks, though fully half the population of the town, 
and more than half, they say, of the adjoining district, 
is Mohammedan. 

There had been some alarms of massacre just before 
our visit, the fanaticism of the Muslims having sud- 
denly risen at the entry of a body of volunteers, pro- 
ceeding from Lazistan (where the people are said to 
be wholly Muslim and exceptionally fierce) to fight 
against Servia and Montenegro, As these wild fellows 
paraded the streets, the Christians fled to their 
houses, while a considerable number of Mohammedans 
were inspired to join the ranks. Nothing happened 
at the moment, but the Greeks and Armenians con- 
tinued to think that a volcano was ready to burst 
out beneath them, and told us with terror that the 
governor had not regular troops or police enough 

^ 
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to resist an outbreak, in which Muslim volunteers and 
irregulars would no doubt be the foremost. Meantime 
iiU seemed quiet. The presence of the European 
consuls does something to reassure the Christiaiu ; 
but tliere are hardly any other Franks in the place, 
only one or two agents of the steamboat companies 
{the Austrian Lloyd's and French Messageries), whose 
vessels call. The trade, most of which is in Armenian 
hands, is mainly with Persia through Erzerum (to 
which two roads lead) and Bayazid. A certain quan- 
tity of British goods, especially cotton stuffs and 
hardware, is imported, and finds its way through the 
adjoining parts of Asia Minor, but the exports (ex- 
cept from Persia) are trifling. There is little local 
industry, and whatever is made is very rough and 
poor in workmanship. We looked in vain through 
the bazaar for any pretty things to carry away ; even 
the modern silver work is coarse, much inferior to that 
of Georgia, Turkish is the language commonly spoken, 
even by the Greeks, although an old Greek dialect 
holds its ground, a dialect which is said to differ widely 
from the modem Greek of Constantinople, and to 
have preserved the ancient pronunciation in some 
sounds, For instance, the first syllable of avrtK is 
pronounced as a sort of diphthong, not avtos, as in 
modern Greek, ThecUmate, whose heat is moderated 
by constant sea-breezes, would be delightful were it 
not for the wet mists which, during the whole year, 
except two months of autumn, come up from the 
sea and produce rheumatic attacks from which new- 
comers suffer severely. Snow never lies ; but i 
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winter there arc terrible storms from the north-east, 
with showers of sleet and snow, and a short, high sea 
that makes navigation dangerous on these exposed 
and harbourless sliores. 

Trebizond dwells in my memory as a sort of en- 
chanted city. Perhaps a place seems more out of the 
common range of things if, instead of entering it along 
dusty roads, you come and depart gliding slowly over 
dark blue waters. Its situation is wonderfully beau- 
tiful, with the serrated range of Lazistan on the one 
side, a group of snowy peaks plunging into a deep sea, 
and on the other the bold, blutf cape on whose top 
tradition places the encampment of the Ten Thousand 
Greeks. Then how picturesque is the interior: the 
grand old walls of the fortress rising out of glens of 
green ; solemn cypress groves standing alt round and 
sheltering the tombs of the dead ; glimpses down the 
dark and narrow streets, or through arches of trcllised 
vine, of an intensely blue sea basking in the sunlight. 
Such a strange, silent sea it seems, without a sail to 
spot its surface : as the city too is silent, for though 
there are some few people moving about the streets 
that lead up from the landing-place, and sitting in 
the bazaar, there is nowhere any bustle, but rather a 
dreamful sense of hush and languor which agrees well 
with that air of departed greatness that seems to 
brood over the place. 

Embarking in the afternoon, and indeed barely 
catching our steamer, which started earlier than had 
been cx[»ccted, we got from the deck a good idea 
of the structure of the coast Immediately behind 
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the town there rises a bold hill of igneous 
the Bat tabular top of which may have been the 
of its name (Trapezus, from rpdwe^a) ; and beyond it 
are mountains from 2000 to 3000 feet high. Still 
farther back, some eight or ten miles inland, a second 
range, parallel to the coast, and thickly wooded, 
attains a height of 6000 feet. Over its passes, paths 
lead to the lofty table-lands which form the centre of 
Asia Minor, and which are mostly bare and dry, rich 
in soil and minerals, but very sparsely peopled. All 
along to the west for 400 miles the coast has much 
the same character. It is everywhere bold, with 
scarcely a scrap of flat land except at the deltas of 
the two great rivers, descending to the water occa- 
sionally in cliffs, but more frequently in steep slopes, 
which are often clothed with park-like wood. Behind 
the hills that front the sea there is usually a gentler 
acclivity ; then a second range of woody mountains, 
and through the gaps in these, peeps of much loftier 
summits far inland, some spotted with snow, and little 
short of 10,000 feet in height. The steamer generally 
keeps two or three miles from the shore ; but in this 
clear air and sunny weather, it is easy, even at that 
distance, to enjoy the exqui.sitc and perpetually vary- 
ing beauty of its rocky headlands round which the 
white wave surges, and sweet little bays into which 
streamlets descend through thickets of oak and ha; 
The greenness of everything was most refreshing 
eyes wearied with the bare dryness of Georgian 
Armenian landscapes. It is a strangely 
country. Now and again you see houses dotted 
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in twos and threes, but villages are rare, and of towns 
there arc but three or four all the way from Batum 
to the Bosphorus. 

Next night, the second of the voyage, brought us 
to Kcrasun, the Ceraaus of the Greeks, whence cherries 
are said to take their name, as pheasants do from 
the Phasis. There we lay several hours, taking in 
a cargo of nuts, and by the bright moonlight saw a 
picturesque little town lying along the west side of a 
high rocky promontory. At daybreak we called again 
at Ordu, a smaller and even more picturesque seaport, 
where white houses with red-tiled roofs lie scattered 
among tlicir corn-fields, vines, and orchards all up the 
slope of a high woody hill. The cai^o we took in, con- 
sisting of beans, was brought out a mile or so in open 
boats, and as there were but few of these for the work, 
they had to go and return several times. With them 
other boats came, bringing grapes, plums, peaches, 
pears, and melons, all of which found a ready market 
on board. Wild, simple-looking fellows the boatmen 
were, wearing a fez with a gay-coloured handkerchief 
tied round it, a short open jacket of scarlet or blue, 
short trousers, and a purple sash bound round the 
waist Turks and Greeks seem to dress much alike, 
nor could we distinguish them by their faces. By 
the help of one of these boats it was possible to get a 
I in the waters of the Euxine, which were dcli- 
I, yet fresh, and perceptibly less salt than 
|t>cean. 

loight was spent in lying at anchor off 
Lu the most considerable port in this 
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whole Stretch of shore, though it has nothing better 
than an open and rather shallow bay. It is unhealthy, 
perhaps because it lies between two great deltas, 
thrusting long tongues of flat, marshy, bush-covered 
land into the sea, those of the Iris and Halys (Yeshil 
Ermak: and Kizil Ermak), that Halys which Croesus 
crossed under the encouragement of the Delphic god, 
who told him that, if he did so, he would destroy 
a great empire, but omitted to add that the empire 
was his own. Samsun is the emporium of the to- 
bacco trade of these parts, and the terminus of the 
road which runs up to Sivas, the capital of a large pro- 
vince. It is a rambling, tumble-down sort of plaoev 
much less handsome and elegant-looking than Trebi- 
zond. I went on shore with a Hungarian gcntlemai^ 
who had joined the steamer at Kcrasun. A long^ i 
gular street, sometimes wide and sometimes nai 
runs along the shore, but we could find i 
bazaar, indeed no sight whatever except the reir 
of a fine old Genoese castle with mouldering yd 
waits, dating from the fourteenth century. At thtf ' 
time the enterprising countrymen of Columbus had 
the whole trade of the Euxine in their hands, and 
owned many a factory and fortress along these shores 
as far as the Crimea. There was something of ao 
Italian look about the courtyard, with its gallery' "* 
slightly pointed arches, supported on columns, i 
ning all round ; and in the street a pretty little ma 
fountain seemed to tell us that some hand more 
cate than a Turk's had set it up. Tobacco field; 
olive yards bordered the road to Sivas, which a 
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tlie hill behind ; in the distance we saw the bold 
mountains, between which the Halys descends in a 
swift, unnavigable stream from the table-lands within. 
The night following was the fourth of this slow 
voyage, in which we lay-to during nearly as much 
time as we steamed ahead. The bright moonlight 
enabled me to make out, as we passed it, the lofty 
square promontory, crowned by a lighthouse — rare 
sight in the dominions of the Sultan — under the sha- 
dow of which Sinope lies, immortal as the birth-place 
of Diogenes, and as the cause, by tlie bombardment 
it suffered, of the Crimean War. Its harbour is the 
best, indeed the oniy one in all this part of the coast ; 
but we did not call, having no cargo to take in.' Ap- 
parently it has now but little trade. The last two 
nights we had been lying at anchor ; so I had found it 
possible to sleep in the tiny cabin. But to-night, when 
tlie vessel was in motion, the screw proved too much 
for me, its shaft bumping and quivering immediately 
under my pillow in the extreme stem ; so stretching 
out on the deck a Kurdish rug and the skin of an 
Armenian bear, 1 slept there d la belle t'loiU, and 
enjoyed the novelty of the situation. But for the 
wretchedness of the cabin accommodation, the voyage 
was delightful ; we felt quite sorry to think that only 
another day and night lay between us and Constan- 
tinople. It was nut only that such a succession of 
exquisite laod- and sea-scapes unrolled themselves 
' Dr. Rndde hu pnt—l 'he iiitcr«-iiii]; f.ici ih« the torn a( ihe 
casltm half of llii* i ' "Ot u ul iIil- Ccnlral Eiuopeon lype. 

while UuU of tt"' Vc ni:i^liLxjUtho«l ot Sinope W.. 

2 C 
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before our eyes as we glided slowly along, that evoy 
morning brought a stoppage off some picturesque 
village, a swarm of boats full of wild, bright-eyed 
fellows round the ship, a plunge in the delicious brine. 
The vessel itself was a little moving world, full of 
variety and interest To the passengers received 
from Poti, there had now been added half as many 
more, picked up at the different ports on the way ; and 
taken tc^ether, they made a kind of Eastern mena- 
gerie we were never tired of examining. Towards the 
bow of the steamer, in front of the captain's cabin, 
which forms a small house on the deck, was a nest 
of Persians on their way from Teheran and Tavriz to 
Constantinople, some to buy goods there, others to 
proceed thence to Mecca. One of the latter was sick, 
and tenderly nursed by his companions. They wear 
long green or red-brown robes, baggy linen trousers 
and tall, conical hats of black Bokhara lambswoot, 
with a linen or cotton coloured skull-cap underneath, 
and colour their beards, and sometimes their eye- 
brows, as well as their toe and finger nails, with 
some yellowish-brown dye, let us say henna. Heie 
they sat all day long upon their carpets, frequently 
making tea over a small charcoal brazier, and drink' 
ing it very weak, out of tiny glasses like those 
which children furnish a doll's house. Som< 
they slipped noiselessly along to the cabin- 
three of the richer sort had berths in that 
den, and, though perfectly still and unobtnisii 
not very agreeable inmates when they 
out their bundles. Sometimes 
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nutive books, but generally they sat cross-legged, talk- 
ing eagerly to one another, and never taking any notice 
of the other passengers, much less of the scenery. 
There is something interesting in their finely cut faces, 
a look, if not of refinement, at least of ancient culture. 
Just abaft of them, between the captain's deck-house 
and the funnel, were planted their hereditary enemies, 
the Turkmans, of whom we were carrying quite a horde, 
all pilgrims to Mecca, from the south-east shores of 
thar Caspian, perhaps from Khiva or Bokhara. For- 
midable-looking fellows they are, tall and robust, with 
short, blunt noses, and small, fierce eyes, a complexion 
brown rather than dark, and a look which, though 
stolid and grave, has in it a latent ferocity like that of 
a caged panther. It is better, one reflects, to meet 
them here than in their native steppes, where they 
make a slave of every one whom they do not murder. 
They sat or lay through the livelong day silent in 
the same spot, overshadowed by their brown sheep- 
skin caps, seldom, except at supper, addressing one 
another, and hardly moving, save to perform their 
devotions, which they do most regularly, standing in 
two rows, and prostrating themselves on the deck 
xJs Mecca at the proper intervals. (The Persians 
i much less devout.) At sunset they wrapped 
in their large sheepskin coats, having 
Ing the day, if it was fine, only a linen under- 
d dirty linen or cotton trousers, and lay down 
: in a Lingltd heap, one man's head over 
»ur's legs. Their arms had been taken 
: restored at the end of the voyage ; 
2 c 2 
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only a knife was left to each to cut his bread withaL 
It was Ramazan, the month when Mohammedans fast 
from sunrise to sunset ; so they took but one meal, 
which generally consisted of a sort of gruel. They had 
no flesh to cat, but some of them refreshed them- 
selves with tea. These pilgrims are conveyed all the 
way from Poti to Mecca for about £2 5j. each; and 
their number is increasing every year. Indeed here in 
the East, as well as in France, the facilities which 
steam gives for travelling have made the habib of 
pilgrimage much more general, and pilgrimage has a 
sensible effect in strengthening religious animosities. 
He who returns from Mecca is something of a hero 
and a saint at home, his saintship showing its^ 
chiefly in a ffercer hatred of the infidel. The per- 
ceptible increase during the last twenty years of 
Mohammedan fanaticism is due in no small measure 
to the stimulus which Mecca, with its sacredsights and 
furious crowds.supplics. When these Turkm 
have reached Stamboul, they were to be transfer 
another steamer of the same Russian company p 
to the East Indies, and be carried by it through the 
Suez Canal and down the Red Sea A long way 
round, to be sure, from the southern extremity of the 
Caspian ; but over and above the superior case of a 
sea journey, they could thus avoid passing throtio* 
the territory of their Persian foes. For the TurkcD 
are devout and orthodox Sunni Muslims, and abi 
nate the schismatic Shiahs on the other side 1 
captain's cabin. 

Still further towards the stem the stray Greeks 
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Armenians whom we have gathered up on our way 
have planted themselves, tc^etherwith some so-called 
Ottoman Turks, bearing no resemblance to the Turk- 
mans. Except a few turbancd Ottomans, all. both 
Christians and Turks, wear the red fez, and the 
poorer ones their brilliant crimson sash, with more or 
less of picturesque variety in jackets. The richer 
Turks, who come to dinner in the cabin, are in Euro- 
pean coats and trousers, according to the French style, 
which now prevails everywhere in these countries. 
These cabin Mohammedans aeem to care very little 
about the Ramazan fast, and one of them partakes 
freely of the excellent Crimean wine which the 
steward provides ; and otherwise, too, gives no sign 
of remembering the e.vistence of the Prophet of Mecca. 
I fancy there is a good deal of laxity among the better 
class of Turks, just as there is among Russians of 
the same class about observing the fasts which the 
Orthodox Church so strenously inculcates. Several 
of these Turks have their wives and children with 
them, who are made to encamp in a comer of the 
deck at the stem, where a little movable railing is 
set up to divide them from the other passengers. 
Here, with a maid or two, they sit and lie, some with 
their faces only veiled, some enveloped in an ample 
blue-checked cloak, which covers head and body too, 
not stirring from the spot tlirough the whole voyage. 
They seem to be unvisited and unregarded by their 
husbands, and get their meals in a wretched sort of 
way off platters brought to them from the cook-shop. 
The children arc pretty : one i 
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with yellow hair and eyes of dark hazel, runs about 
the deck : the rest lie dozing among their mothen 
and nurses. 

Nothing strikes a Western with more di^ust thaa 
the way he sees women treated in Mohammedan 
countries. It is not so much the enforced seclusioo 
that revolts you as the tacit assumption that women 
are inferior creatures altogether, unfit to be companions 
for men, but rather to be reckoned a link between 
him and the brutes, and treated with little more re- 
gard than the latter. That they acquiesce unoHD- 
plainingly in this view, and assert their power IB 
hidden and crooked ways, does not make the sight 
less offensive, or the result less mischievous. Al- 
though the Christians sometimes adopt the poh'cy 
of seclusion, and defend it as the only safeguard 
they have against the lust of tyrannical officials, 
they treat their womankind in quite another spirit, 
and feel the contrast in the position of woman to 
be the most fundamental difference that separates 
them from the Muslims. Probably it is this which, 
more than anything else, makes them progressiva 
while the others remain stagnant. These Muslim 
women are almost mindless : what then can they do 
for their children ? 

Besides the three main groups of Asiatics (Persians, 
Turkmans, and Turkish subjects) which I have m>. 
tianed, and one or two stray Georgians and Russia: 
there was a little knot of Franks, mostly gathered 
the stern, consisting of an Italian from Trieste (^^^^H 
somewhere as vice-consul of Russia), a Hui^^^^| 
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engineer, who had fought in the Polish insurrection 
of 1862. a Frenchman, a German, and ourselves. We 
were the only travellers for pleasure, and, being very 
curious about the country and its inhabitants, were 
made the receptacles of a great many interesting 
facts, which we tested as well as we could by cross- 
examination. French was of course the medium of 
conversation, as it has now, superseding ItaUan, be- 
come in many parts of Turkey ; but German, Italian, 
and English were also heard. Reckoning in all the 
tongues, there were at least eight constantly and 
regularly spoken on board ; Russian being the lan- 
guage of the ship herself, though several of the officers 
knew some English. This beats for variety even 
the South American steamer from Bordeau.x, where 
French, German, English, Italian, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese may all be heard every minute on the deck. 
The mixture of races and tongues is the phenomenon 
that at first strikes one with most surprise in the 
East; but, after a little, one comes to consider it as 
natural, and the dominance of three or four great 
languages in Europe, and of one language in each 
several country, as being rather the exception. With 
a curiosity which was certainly not Oriental, and 
perhaps scarcely polite, we spent hours in rambling 
through this little world of nationalities (one group 
excepted, from which everybody was of course 
bound to keep his eyes averted), and reflected what 
^an admirable mirror it was of the latter world 
bich is formed by these borderlands of Asia and 
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On the fifth day of the voyage we made our last 
call, off a charming little village called Ineboli 
nestling at the foot of a steep and wooded hill, where 
coal, they say, has been found. Unhappily, the short 
is exposed, with no harbour near. From this point 
the line of coast trends inwards, forming the great 
shallow bay of Bithynia, in the middle of which is 
Eregli, where there arc extensive coal beds, as yet 
little worked, but worked sufficiently to supply the 
Turkish navy. Holding on a straight course for the 
Bosphorus, wc saw the land recede farther and farther, 
till at sunset the beauties of bay and glen and 
promontory were lost in the haze of distance, and 
nothing remained but a line of grey serrated moun- 
tains, bearing dark patches of forest on their middle 
slopes. 

I despair of conveying the impression of melan- 
choly which this coast of Asia Minor makes upon the 
traveller, whatever be his political or religious pre- 
possessions. Here is a country blessed with every gift 
of nature, a fertile soil, possessing every variety of 
exposure and situation, a mild and equable climate^ 
mines of iron, copper, silver, and coal in the moun- 
tains, a land of exquisite beauty, which was cmce 
studded with flourishing cities and filled by an indus- 
trious populatioa And now from the Euphrates to the 
Bosphorus all is silence, poverty, despair. There 
hardly a sail on the sea, hardly a village on the shoi 
hardly a road by which commerce can pass into 
interior. You ask the cause, and receive from c\ 
one the same answer. Misgovern ment, or rather 
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government ; the existence of a power which does 
nothing for its subjects, but stands in the way when 
there is a chance of their doing something for them- 
selves. The mines, for instance, cannot be worked with- 
out a concession from Constantinople ; and to get this 
concession, you have to spend months in intriguing 
and bribing only to find, when you are just beginning 
to work the vein, that the local governor, who can 
stop everything, is changed, or that some other official 
turns up who must also be bribed, so that the whole 
process has to begin de nm'O. Our friend the Hun- 
garian engineer, who was on his way back from Kara 
Hissar, a town far up among the mountains behind 
Kerasun, where he had been "prospecting" for mine- 
rals, and who, like his countrymen generally, sympa- 
thized strongly with Turkey against Russia, assured 
us that there was no question as to the existence of 
valuable mines all along these ranges, some of which 
had been worked by the ancients, but that the diffi- 
culties of getting any contract you could rely on were 
such that eveiy project had been or was being aban- 
doned. Of course, there is no capital in the country, all 
must come from Constantinople or Western Europe. 
The account he gave of the condition of the people 
near Kara Hissar was truly pitiable. The exactions 
of those who farm the taxes, and go about with armed 
men squeezing pretty nearly what they please out of 
the helpless peasants, discourage every effort to im- 
prove agriculture, and make it scarcely worth while to 
iculture at alL Lands are everywhere 
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falling out of cultivation. Villages arc being deserted' 
Round Trebizond, as ,we were told there, even the 
better families are selling their old jewels, and stakii{ 
into beggary. There are no manufactures, extxptd 
just so much coarse pottery and woollen stufls as eadi 
village needs. Owing to the want of roads, It does not 
pay to bring corn from the interior for shipment saw 
when prices rise very high ; and if the crops fail in 
any district, a famine follows, because food cannot be 
carried to it from other places. Nothing is raised « 
shipped from the few seaports except such raw prcf- 
ducts as nuts,^ beans, wool, and wax, with sometioics 
a little grain. Of course, nobody has any motive to 
save money, for it would be taken from him as soon 
as he was known to have it If he does save, his only 
security is to continue to go ragged. The police are 
few and unorganized (a trustworthy informant told me 
that in the large province of Trcbizond there are only 
fifty policemen to 800,000 people) ; and, indeed, there 
is so little security for life and property that the 
wonder is that robberies and massacres are not more 
commoa A sort of traditional awe still surrounds 
the government in the eyes of all but the Kurds, who 
are practically independent, and wander about as far 



' Eycn in the larger lowns the populnlion teems to be dtmin 
Trebimnd was eslimatcd towards the close of la.it cenlui 
80,000, and Sinope 50,000 inhabitanTs : now [he former 
30^000, and the latter, 1 believe, about 6000, 

• The nuts are mostly eiportcd to Taganrog, on the S 
They pi from Kerajiun in the country boats in spring, when. 
becomes safe after the winter slonns. 
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west as Sivas, plundering and murdering to their 
heart's content. 

All this oppression and misery falls upon the Mo- 
hammedan population equally with the Christian. In 
fact, along the coast the Christians are so far better 
off that they have the English, Russian, and French 
consuls to appeal to, whereas the Mussulmans have 
nobody. But in the interior, where there are no 
consuls, the Christians are doubtless worse off, since, 
being unarmed, and without any means of legal re- 
dress (for their testimony may be, and usually is, 
rejected in the courts of justice), they are practically 
at the mercy of a neighbour who covets their vineyard, 
or an official who carries off their daughters. What 
cruelties and oppression go on in these almost un« 
explored regions, which few travellers have crossed, 
nobody knows ; even the consuls of the coast towns 
tell you that they can only guess, for though all sorts 
of stories come down, the details can never be relied 
on, certain as it may be that some outrage has been 
perpetrated. As to the likelihood of a general mas« 
sacre of Christians, opinions vary. It would be easy 
enough, for the government have no troops to check a 
Mussulman rising, while the Christians are timid and 
unarmed. On the other hand, the richer Mohammed- 
ans would do their utmost to prevent it, for it would 
become the signal for general pillage and confusion, 

which they too would suffer. There seems to be 

lubt that the feeling of Mohammedan hatred 

Christians is now sensibly more bitter than it 

time of the Crimean War. Many causes 
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have been assigned for this, I believe one of thetn 
to be a dim feeling that the Ottoman power is dying, 
and a sense of helpless rage at perceiving that the 
Christian population, whose numbers do not diminish 
so fast as those of the Muslims, are secretly looking 
forward to their emancipation. 

On the morning of our sixth day from Poti, the 
bluff hill appeared which marks the entrance to the 
Bosphorus, and beyond it the rocky coast of Thrace, 
trending away west- north -west towards the Balkans. 
Asia Minor is flatter here than round Sinope or Ineboli, 
but some miles back a long line of low limestone 
mountains, covered with wood, seems to run parallel 
to the shore. Nearing the Bosphorus, we discover 
the two Symplegades, or Wandering Isles, which no 
longer inspire the least fear that they will dash 
together and crush the passing vessel, for they lie 
fully three miles apart, each being a mass of bare 
black rocks, close, the one to the Asiatic, the other to 
the European shore, and quite outside the mouth of 
the straits. There was a great stir and bustle on 
board when it was known we were within two hours of 
Stamboul. The Persians made up their bundles, 
tying braziers and tea-cups inside their carpets ; the 
Turkmans strutted about in the glory of their re- 
covered arms; even the Turkish husband condes- 
cended a word or two of directions to his wife in her 
sheep-pen at the poop. Stamboul, as the stronghold 
of Islam, and the burial-ol|fle^rdiver5 Muslim saints 

I and conquerors, is alU^^^^^^HMkddohammedan 
eyes as for 9^^^^^^^^^^^HH|^^Me. oC 
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Eastern Christians, and, for a third set, in those of the 
curious traveller. After all that has been written 
and printed about it since the days of Herodotus,^ it 
would be absurd for me to attempt a regular descrip- 
tion cither of the city or of the ms^nificent avenue 
which leads to it. I shall only remark on a few 
salient points which a reader may be willing to have 
recalled to his mind« 

The northern or upper end of the Bosphorus is 
bare and stern. Sharp black rocks rise on either side^ 
backed, on the Asiatic, by steep hills, nearly looo 
feet high, and covered with thick low woods, while the 
European shore is bare and brown. The sea frets in 
foam upon these cliffs, for however calm it may be else- 
where, a breeze or swell is rarely wanting here. Sail- 
ing down the current, which runs pretty swiftly out of 
the Black Sea — it is so strong at one point that boats 
have to be tugged up along the shore by ropes ' — the 
breadth gradually diminishes from two miles to about 
one mile, when we heave-to under the guns of a small 
recently strengthened battery, and send ashore an 
officer with our papers. Lower down we halt again off 
the town of Buyukdcre, on the European side, and are 

* Ilcnxlotus tells as of a Persian satrap named Mccabazns, who 
was taken to the Bosphorus, and shewn Chalcedon on the one side and 
Byzantium on the other. When they told him that Chalcetlon was the 
ohlcr iowRf he remarked simply, ** lliese Chalcedonians must have been 
Wind." 

' It is now ascertained that this current, due to the overflow from the 
Black Sea of its li^^htcr, less saline water, is partly compensated for by 
an under-current running the other way from the Aqpemn to the Black 
Sea, and which apparenUy consists of the heavier, more saline water. 
The existence of such an under-current was conjectured as long ago as 
die time of ProGopius, but has only recently been proved. 
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met by a boat from a Russian frigate lying here off the 
summer villa of the Russian Embassy, to which we 
deliver despatches from Tifiis. General Ignatieff, they 
tell us, is away in Russia ; so every one knows that 
nothing decisive can happen just yet A little farther 
we pass, still on the European side, the village of The- 
rapia, where stands that terrestrial paradise in whidi 
Sir Henr>- Elliot is watching over British interests. 
A lofty pile of buildings, with a cool marble gallety 
running from end to end, rises from the edge of the 
deep, brilliantly clear green water ; behind, a garden, 
full of choice shrubs and shadowy walks, covers the 
hill slope, while in front one looks right up the wind- 
ing strait into the Euxinc, whose broad expanse can 
just be seen, crisped with white waves. Then we 
double the promontory where the mighty fortres 
stands in which Mohammed II. entrenched himself 
before the last siege of Constantinople, lofty waJls 
built in the shape of the name of Allah, with i 
stupendous towers ; then, as the channel narrow^>| 
current flows stronger, and we glide more 
between gay villages that grow more frequent, and 
at last melt into a continuous town. The landscape 
softens as woods and gardens begin to clothe the 5 
hills and embower the white-wallcd villas, ste: 
thronged with people meet us, and light caiques 1 
over the glassy floor of this unrivalled street, v 
is at once a river and a sea, till at last an ar 
theatre of hills appears crowned with white h 
tall black cypresses, the huge domes of mosqt 
a forest of slender minarets, with a crowd of 
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lying below, and the Sea of Marmora glittering in a 
wide sheet of silver beyond. 

Constantinople is one of those few places in the 
world which surpasses all expectations. It is more 
beautiful, more unique, more commanding than any 
description has prepared you to find it As every- 
body knows, it consists of three parts : firstly, Stamboul 
proper, the city of Constantine, standing on the site of 
old Byzantium between the Sea of Marmora and the 
Golden Horn (a long narrow inlet off the Bosphorus) ; 
secondly, Galata, a town which grew up in the later 
middle ages, also in Europe, but on the opposite or 
north-east side of the Golden Horn, and Pera, an exten- 
sion of Galata up the steep hill which rises behind it ; 
and finally, on the other or Asiatic side of the Bos^ 
phorus, the towns of Scutari and Kadikeui (Chalcedon), 
with their far-stretching suburbs. This immense mass 
of houses covering the three shores, and running far up 
along the margin of the Bosphorus in a continuous 
street, gives the impression of a vast population, far 
larger than the 800,000 at which the inhabitants are 
commonly estimated. I do not suppose that Paris, 
with its million and a half of people, spreads over a 
wider area. But then, though the streets of Constan- 
tinople are narrow, there are huge empty spaces 
scattered through it, covered by ruined houses, or 
gardens, or graveyards, so that g^at part of the sur- 
face is not really occupied by the living at all. How- 
ever, this sense of a teeming population round you 
adds to the lew. Nobody knows the 

p ro p o rti oar 'kments of this oopu- 
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latton bear to one another. The Armenians re: 
themselves at 200,000, the Greeks are nearl, 
numerous, the Mohammedans more numerous, pro- 
bably 350,000 ; the balance consists of Bulgarians and 
Franks. Stamboul proper and Scutari are the Muslim 
quarters par excellence (thoujjh there are some Chris- 
tians in Stamboul too), Pera and Galata the Christtao. 
On the top of Pcra hill stand the winter palaces d 
the ambassadors — tremendous piles, among which oat 
own and that of the German envoy are the largest, 
and have occupied the finest sites. Their consptcuom 
position towering among the houses of the Franks 
over against the decaying palaces and offices of the 
Sublime Porte on the crest of Stamboul aptly typifies 
the sort of protectorate which the powers of Kurope 
have assumed over the Sultan, and the independent 
jurisdiction their representatives claim in this strange 
town. Constantinople indeed is not a city, but several 
cities, distinct communities dwelling together, but not 
mingling, since they have neither feelings nor interests 
to unite them. Or, rather, it is a huge caravanserai 
where men of all nations meet for business or pleasure, 
and abide for days or years without feeling it a hom& 
It has no corporate existence for them, nor can they 
have any local pride in it What sort of municipal 
feeling can be looked for in a town where one-half the 
inhabitants call the other half dogs, and that ■ 
half is constantly expecting to be set upon 
massacred ? ' 

■ I Vis told ia the end of Septembci that tbue had bc«o • 
pwiici unong Uie Chriuiuu ; but, to lar as a pas^ng tnvcU 
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It is plcasantcr to return for a moment to the external 
aspect of the place. Constantinople has two glories — 
the glory of the mountains, and the glory of the sea. 
In every landscape the background is formed by the 
bold heights of Scutari and the more distant Mysian 
Olympus, with its snowy summit cutting the clear air 
like mother-of-pearl. In the city itself there is scarcely 
a yard of level ground Old Stamboul is built on a 
long ridge rising some two hundred feet above the 
waters that lave it on either hand, a ridge whose top, 
indented by hollows and crowned by massive mosques 
and graceful white minarets, with here and there a pile 
of ancient ruin, offers a sky-line always changing as 
the beholder moves, but always beautiful. Then no 
city has such a sea — a sea deep to its very margin, 
intensely clear, intensely blue, penetrating everywhere, 
till you can hardly recognize its arms ; a sea that 
narrows to a river in the Golden Horn and Bosphorus, 
and spreads into a shoreless expanse in the broad 
Propontis, studded with shining isles. The central 

ju<ij;e, ilu'ir fears, however real, were not quite justifietl by anything the 
Moliainineilans had yet siitl or done. An atino!»pherc of terror and wonder 
grows up in such a place at such a time— inleeti it always exists in the 
Ha.>t -in which unreasonable fears are entertaineil. I was warnetl that 
it was daPj^erouN to pass alone through Stamboul by <lay, antl wandereil 
intr) it at nigiit without ex{>eriencing any dituculty except from the 
want of l.iinps an<l the abundance of sleeping dogs. I was forced to 
take tlu* riiztjss of the Sublime I'orte (a sort of soldier porter who is 
sent with strangers, and recei\es a heavy fee) with me to St. Sophia, 
l>ein^ tol<l that a Christian entering it unprotected might be torn to 
pieces ; ainl ne\t day hapi»ening to pass it again, and having a sud- 
den longing for another glimpse of Justinian's church, 1 pnH:urt.tl an 
entrance by the simple means of tendering a mcdjidi (a coin wortli 
4/. 0*/.) to the doorkeeper, and saw the Mohammedan worship pro- 
ccx'ding to my heart's content 
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spot of every view is the spot where these three u'aun 
meet. Seraglio Point, where the first Greek colonial 
built their Byzantium, where afterwards stood Ik 
palace of the Eastern Caesars, and where now staad 
the ruins of the fortress palace of the Ottomai 
Sultans; a wilderness of broken walls and tovcQ 
with cypress groves between, and the dome of St 
Sophia rising behind. No spot on earth has seen ■ 
much history and so much crime as this, 
dynasties of tyrants have reigned for sixteen 
centuries. 

It has become a commonplace to say that the tra- 
veller ought to admire Constantinople from the sea, 
and then depart without landing, lest the spell be 
broken. A more foolish commonplace it would be 
hard to find. Constantinople is just as wondefAii 
within as it is from outside. No doubt there is much to 
disgust and repel a stranger; much dirt, neglect, vkc, 
and even ugliness. But there is far more to excite his 
curiosity and touch his imagination. Its mosques, its 
tombs, its crooked, rugged streets, with their crumbling 
houses of every tint, interrupted here by a spreading 
plane tree, there by a grand old Byzantine arch or 
cistern ; its bridge of boats, over which a InaIt)^ 
tongued crowd streams incessantly ; its Fields of the 
Dead shaded by gloomy cypresses ; its gardens green 
with vines and ruddy with pomegranates ; above 
those majestic walls and towers, that have stoo 
touched since the fatal day of Mohammed the Sec 
conquest — all these and many more details 
, inner form and life are as picturesque, as full 
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interest and charm, as the view from the bosom of the 
sea is noble and imposing. Modern improvement has 
not yet laid its destroying finger on this accumulated 
wealth of beauty, the gift of many s^es and races, as 
it too surely will when the Turkish dominion ends. 
If ever a war is undertaken on behalf of Constanti- 
nople, let us understand that it is not for the sake of 
the Turks, but for aesthetic reasons only : to preserve 
the loveliness of a city that is unique in the world 
and could never be replaced. 
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Spot of every view is the spot where these three waters 
meet. Seraglio Point, where the first Greek colonists 
built their Byzantium, where afterwards stood the 
palace of the Eastern Caesars, and where now stand 
the ruins of the fortress palace of the Ottoman 
Sultans ; a wilderness of broken walls and tower^ 
with cypress groves between, and the dome of St 
Sophia rising behind. No spot on earth has seen so 
much history and so much crime as this, where 
dynasties of tyrants have reigned for sixteen weaiy 
centuries. 

It has become a commonplace to say that the tra- 
veller ought to admire Constantinople from the sea, 
and then depart without landing, lest the spell be 
broken. A more foolish commonplace it would be 
hard to find. Constantinople is just as wonderful 
within as it is from outside. No doubt there is much to 
disgust and repel a stranger; much dirt, neglect, vice, 
and even ugliness. But there is far more to excite his 
curiosity and touch his imagination. Its mosques, its 
tombs, its crooked, rugged streets, with their crumbling 
houses of every tint, interrupted here by a spreading 
plane tree, there by a grand old Byzantine arch or 
cistern ; its bridge of boats, over which a maoy- 
tongucd crowd streams incessantly ; its Fields of the 
Dead shaded by gloomy cypresses ; its gardens green 
with vines and ruddy with pomegranates ; above ai' 
those majestic walis and towers, that have stood u'' 
touched since the fatal day of Mohammed the Secoi 
conquest — all these and many more details ofJ 
inner form and life are as picturesque, as full of i 
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interest and charm, as the view from the bosom of the 
sea is noble and imposing. Modern improvement has 
not yet laid its destroying finger on this accumulated 
wealth of beauty, the gift of many ages and races, as 
it too surely will when the Turkish dominion ends. 
I f ever a war is undertaken on behalf of Constanti- 
nople, let us understand that it is not for the sake of 
the Turks, but for aesthetic reasons only : to preserve 
the loveliness of a city that is unique in the world 
and could never be replaced. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

/ SOME POLITICAL REFLECTIONS. 

Though I have not written this book with any poli- 
tical purpose, I am unwilling to lose the opportunity 
of stating the conclusions to which, as it seems to ibk, 
any unprejudiced observer must be led by travelling 
through Russia and Asiatic Turkey. Seeing is like 
nothing else. I do not mean that it necessarily gives 
one new ideas ; indeed, the largest and most ca refill 
study of these countries could hardly enable a man 
to develop any views absolutely new on a question 
which has been so thoroughly thrashed out during the 
last few years. But seeing with one's own eyes and 
hearing people on the spot talk — people who are, so 
to speak, themselves part of the problem — brings home 
to one certain facts and principles with a force and 
clearness which no amount of reading can give. One 
seems to perceive better what arc the main and 
essential, what the secondary and accidental, factors b 
the problem, I will therefore try to state, as sh wriy 
as possible, the main impressions which this joi 
gave me as to the condition and prospects of Ti 
Caucasia and the adjoining provinces of Turk< 
attitude of Russia, and the interests of England, 
mistng only that I went with a mind which, so , 
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it was prejudiced, was prejudiced against Russia^ 
which I had learnt from childhood to look upon as 
the enemy of freedom, the power which oppressed 
Poland, and had enabled Austria to crush Hungary. 

Respecting Transcaucasia, I have little to add to 
what has been said in an earlier chapter. It is not 
a prosperous country, yet signs of improvement may 
be discovered, and it is infinitely better off now than 
formerly under its own princes, or under the rule of 
Sultan and Shah. Life and property are secure. One 
railway has been made, and others are projected ; 
commerce and industry are backward, yet not abso- 
lutely stagnant. Antagonisms of race and religion 
are far less fierce than in Turkey, Mohammedan 
races living contentedly under a Christian govern- 
ment European ideas and inventions are beginning 
to be known, and may in time lay hold of the still 
sluggish minds of the people. The two great obstacles 
to moral and material progress are the want of 
schools, which the government is just beginning to 
establish more generally, and the co-existence — I can 
hardly say mixture — in the population of so many 
diverse and mutually repellent elements. Each race, 
Georgians, Armenians, Tatars, Persians, Lesghians, 
Mingrclians, Russians, Germans, is too weak numeri* 
cally to absorb the rest, and too distinct in religion, 
language, and habits to blend on equal terms with any 
of the others. This is a phenomenon that constantly 
meets one in Eastern countries, and deserves more 
attention than it has received, as being not only a 
consequence, but a cause, of their unprc^^ressive state. 
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For while in civilized Europe a small nation, if it be 
self-governing, is quite as likely to thrive as a Urge 
one, it is othenvisc in regions so poor, so ill-governed, 
and so much exposed to the attacks of their ne^- 
bours as these are, Every great Oriental state hts 
certainly shown itself bad enough, but to a large and 
powerful people there are always given chances whkh 
a small people cannot have. 

The difficulty of fusing these races, or even of 
uniting them under a common system of law and ad- 
ministration, liea in the fact that the one force whkk 
controls them, the one channel in which most of their 
life flows, is religion. They have no patriotism, in dot 
sense of the word, for they have neither a historical 
past (being mostly too ignorant for that conception) 
nor a country they can call exclusively their own. 
Religion is everything, since it includes their la«% 
their literature, and their customs, as well as their 
relation to the unseen world ; and religion is not a 
fusing but a separating, alienating, repellent powcf: 
In ancient times there were in Western Asia and 
Europe pretty nearly as many religions as there wot 
races, but these religions were not mutually exclusive^ 
and required from their believers no hostility to other 
deities. Hence the ease with which the Romaic 
empire drew so many diverse nations into its 
and formed out of them a sort of new imperial 
ality. The rise of Christianity altered all this, 
claimed to be a world religion, which could 
brook no rival. Mohammedanism r 
claim, with a fierceness which the 
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barism of its professors has in the course of time 
rather intensified than diminished, while Christianity 
has learnt to look with more tenderness or apathy on 
forms of error. The different sects of Eastern Chris- 
tians, though united in their aversion to Islam, from 
which they have suffered so much, have quite enough 
mutual jealousy to prevent any cordial political union. 
Greeks, Russians, Armenians, Bulgarians, would each 
and all of them prefer a Mohammedan government to 
that of any of the others, if such a government were a 
leas detestable tyranny than that of the Sublime Porte 
now is. The problem is one far more difficult than 
Western or Central Europe had to deal with in the 
Dark Ages, when so many different races lay weltering 
together on the same territories, for then the omnipre- 
sent, all-pcrvadiiig power of the Church was a unifying 
and assimilating power, which formed new nations by 
linking men of different blood and speech in the bond 
of a common faith. Here the force of religion is a 
centrifugal force : its lessons are fear and hatred. 

To return from this digression to Transcaucasia, it 
may be said that the process of fusion which cannot 
but be supposed indispensable to its ultimate well-being 
has scarcely begun, and will necessarily be a very slow 
one. But in the mean time Russia, though her govem- 
inly military, is not altogether neglecting 
le people. She has emancipated the 
Euted regular local courts for the old 
s which were even less pure and cer- 
sive. She has exerted herself to 
,-s of industry with more zeal 
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than success, and, by creating security, has made it 
possible for foreign capital and enterprise to flow into 
the country. No doubt there is a good deal of corrup- 
tion, a good deal of over- government and bureaucratic 
pedantry. But the laws are mild and equal for aD 
subjects ; and as there is no disaffection, I do not 
think there can be much oppression. Even in religious 
matters, while certain advantages are accorded to the 
dominant church, the worst evil a Roman Catholic or 
Protestant suffers is that he is forbidden to prosefytii*^ 
and, if he marries a wife of a different persuasion, must 
suffer his children to be brought up in the Orthodox 
Eastern faith. Hardships, no doubt, these are, but 
hardships trifling compared to those which we were 
recently inflicting on Roman Catholics in Ireland. 
The Russian Church has never been theologically 
intolerant, but religion and loyalty or patriotism- 
words which mean much the same thing to a Russian 
— are so closely intertwined that one must not expect 
the lesson of religious liberty to be learnt in a day. 

Russia's difficulties in the Caucasian countries, as in 
her other Asiatic provinces, arise from the want of 
two things, men and money. She has not got men 
to spare for colonization, seeing that, in addition to 
Siberia, Turkestan, and her newly acquired vast and 
fertile territories on the river Amur, she has far more_; 
land at home than there are people to cultiv 
When he can have a rich farm on the Don or 
Volga for next to nothing, the peasant is not 
cross the Caucasus or the deserts of Central I 
d\\ the states of Europe, there is none that ha* 
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motive to conquer or annex as Russia, for she has 
already far more territory than she can turn to account 
for centuries to come. Then she wants money. In 
old Russia itself there is a vast deal still to do, and 
the money to do it is not in the country, but. like 
that which made the railways, must enter from the 
West. Every annexation costs hor far more than 
it brings in. The process of buying land with money 
raised on mortgage is one that cannot go on long when 
you are paying seven per cent, for the money and 
getting next to nothing from the land. In fact, Russia 
has for the last twenty years or more been making 
bold drafts on the future, which it is by no means 
certain that the future will meet She cannot con- 
tinue indefinitely the practice of renewing these bills 
at increasingly heavy rates ; and there are only three 
possible courses open to her : repudiation and total 
loss of credit, a disgrace which it is not to be supposed 
she will ever bring herself to face ; heavier taxation, 
which so poor a country as Russia still is could not 
bear (it would at least make the government very 
unpopular, and check the rising domestic industries) ; 
and, thirdly, retrenchment. As Russian finance is prac- 
tically out of the reach of criticism (though what 
purport to be the public accounts are published every 
year), no one can quite tell the present state of affairs, 
lilt it is understood that the moat which the ministers 
' laim is that they had very nearly or quite succeeded, 

kircscnt war broke out, in escaping the deficit 
;ars. The debt, as everybody knows, is 
»rge, and most of it recent 
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In these circumstances not only war, but conqoeal 
also, is obviously against Russia's interest. In laO, 
annexation is even more pernicious than war, since it 
involves a constant drain of money which lasts whca 
the temporary excitement of war is over and the 
people are no longer willing to make sacrifices foi a 
present and exciting object. She might have made all 
her railways with the money she spent in subduing the 
mountaineers of the Caucasus, but when once she had 
occupied the country on each side of the chain, that 
subjection became necessary to secure peace. In 
Central Asia a piece of work of the same kind, and 
probably no less costly, lies before her. All this is, of 
course, perfectly well known and foreseen by intelli- 
gent Russians, who cannot understand why foreigners 
should not credit them with perceiving what is so 
obvious. It is felt most strongly by the Emperor and 
his advisers, on whom a responsibility rests such as 
no statesman in a parliamentary country is ever 
required to face. It made them hang back from war 
when the popular excitement against the Turks, who 
had perpetrated the Bulgarian massacres and seemed 
on the point of crushing Servia and Montenegro, was 
blazing high over the whole country. They were 
ultimately unable to avoid war, because the i 
European powers did not join them in threatcni 
Turkey with a joint attack, to which, of com 
must have yielded, while they had given pi 
was impossible to recede from. But whol 
from any question as to Austrian auscej 
about the Danube, or English ; 
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the Dardanelles, their domestic interests clearly pre- 
scribe a policy of abstinence from annexation. To 
add any large territory, either in Asia or Europe, to 
their already overgrown empire, would be to under- 
take responsibilities which they are not equal to, and 
under which their system might well break down. 

Maps have a great deal to answer for in clouding 
men's minds. When a boy looks at a map, he fancies 
that the country which covers the most space on it is 
the most powerful. It is wonderful how many of us 
remain boys in this regard. Because Russia's domi- 
nions stretch over a vast space on the surface of the 
globe, an utterly fallacious notion of her resources has 
been generally accepted in the rest of Europe. She 
has undoubtedly the elements of one day becoming a 
very powerful monarchy. But for modern warfare, 
which is, above all things, a matter of money and 
science, she is probably less strong than the weakest 
of the three other great military states of the con- 
tinent And for the administration of semi-civilized 
territories, she is still more unfitted, having no such 
stock of able, vigorous men, with well trained minds, 
as we send every year to India, The highly educated 
Russians (i.e. the true Russians, for I except the 
Germans) are often brilliant, but almost always super- 
kial ; the great mass are not only ignorant, but, 
ll all their natural cleverness, incapable of steady, 
L^itellectual work, even work of a very humble 
nprovidcnt, impatient. In European Russia, 
are promoted over their heads ; in Trans- 
hey are considered inferior, as officials, to 





spot of every view is the spot where these three waters 
meet, Seraglio Point, where the first Greek colonists 
built their Byzantium, where aftenvards stood the 
palace of the Eastern Caesars, and where now stand 
the ruins of the fortress palace of the Ottoman 
Sultans ; a wilderness of broken walls and towers, 
with cypress groves between, and the dome of Sl 
Sophia rising behind. No spot on earth has seen so 
much history and so much crime as this, where 
dynasties of tyrants have reigned for sixteen weary 
centuries. 

It has become a commonplace to say that the tia- 
veller ought to admire Constantinople from the sea, 
and then depart without landing, lest the spell be 
broken. A more foolish commonplace it would be 
hard to find. Constantinople is just as wonderful 
within as it is from outside. No doubt there is much to 
disgust and repel a stranger; much dirt, neglect, vice, 
and even ugliness. But there is far more to excite his 
curiosity and touch his imagination. Its mosques, its 
tombs, its crooked, rugged streets, witli their crumbling 
houses of eveiy tint, interrupted here by a spreading 
plane tree, there by a grand old Byzantine arch or 
cistern ; its bridge of boats, over which a many- 
tongued crowd streams incessantly ; its Fields of the 
Dead shaded by gloomy cypresses ; its gardens grees 
with vines and ruddy with pomegranates ; above 
those majestic walls and towers, that have stoodf 
touched since the fatal day of Mohammed the Si 
conquest — all these and many more details 
inner form and life are as picturesque, as full of 
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interest and charm, as the view from the bosom of the 
sea is noble and imposing. Modern improvement has 
not yet laid its destroying finger on this accumulated 
wealth of beauty, the gift of many ages and races, as 
it too surely will when the Turkish dominion ends. 
If ever a war is undertaken on behalf of Constanti- 
nople, let us understand that it is not for the sake of 
the Turks, but for aesthetic reasons only : to preserve 
the loveliness of a city that is unique in the world 
and could never be replaced. 
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people ; in fact less, for they are not the most ihtd- 
ligent and industrious part of the population. Tliqr 
are one out of several nations dwelling on the same 
soil, but not intermarrying or otherwise mingling, asd 
having nothing in common except mutual hatred. It 
is therefore a profound error to extend to them tiat 
sympathy which is given to a people resisting foretgn 
invasion, even in an unjust cause, for the country tlwy 
defend is not theirs. In the present war they are Just 
as much invaders as the Russians, and their expulsion, 
not their triumph, would be the true " liberation of the 
territory." This is so, not because they came as con- 
querors, for most parts of Europe are held by the 
descendants of conquerors, but because they have 
remained a conquering military caste, refusing equal 
civil rights to their subjects, maltreating and oppress- 
ing them in every conceivable way, and maintaining 
their ascendancy neither by superior numbers nor 
superior civilization, but by the power of the sn-orxL 
They are still, in fact, a hostile army encamped among 
unarmed subjects who detest them, and are kept in 
check partly by the want of arms and courage, partly 
by their own intestine Jealousies. This is most ooi^ 
spicuousjy the case in Europe and the islands, where 
the Muslims are in a comparatively small minori^; 
but it is also true of Asia Minor and Syria, w] 
they are equal, or nearly equal, in numl 
Christians ; and it only ceases to be true 
valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates, whe; 
tians are comparatively few. 
Of course I do not mean t( 
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national character of the so-called Osmanli Turks as 
an intruding race from the steppes of Turkestan ; 
for they are not really Turks at all. Very little 
Turkman blood flows in the veins of the modem 
Mohammedan population of Asia Minor and Europe ; 
hardly more perhaps than there is of Prankish blood 
in the modem French. That population is composed 
mainly of the descendants of those subjects* of the 
Eastern Roman empire who embraced Islam as the 
tide of Scljukian and Ottoman conquest advanced 
westward and northward, partly also of the mongrel 
race which has sprung from the marriages of Osmanlis 
with the Greek, Geot^ian, Circassian, and Slavonic 
captives brought in by the perpetual slave trade ; and 
of janizaries, the offspring of Christian parents seized 
' in childhood, and brought up as Mohammedans. How 
little of the true Turk there is in the modem Otto* 
man may be seen by any one who will compare the 
heavy languid faces and flabby figures of the Turkish 
royal family, for instance, with their drooping eye- 
lids, smooth foreheads, and sensual rounded outlines, 
and the firm, hard, angular bony features, small, fierce, 
restless eyes and wctl-knit frames of the genuine 
Turkman or Tatar of the Aral or Caspian steppes.* 

' Those Byiantine sulijccis were themsclvra a greatly mwcil race. 
gmrtly of the priniilivc inhabJlanls of .Xsia Minor anil 'lliraix 
onilcr Maculuiiian r.nd Riiman rale, lartly of a helervee- 
]>j]iul3tion bruu);hl into the empire from all ibe surruundini; 

e are still some Turkman triba wbo wandei about Aais Minor 

flocki and herd*, but they do not mis at all with the other 

There ate alto tevcral pUcc* in Atia Minor uhcre you 

r fnaine Toiki ttill itmaiaing, jut u in lh« vallvy» of 
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It is not a matter of race, but of religion, which is br 
more serious. No Mohammedan race or dynasty has 
ever shewn itself able to govern well even subji 
of its own religion ; while to extend equal right 
subjects of a different creed is forbidden by thevof 
law of its being. 

The result is that, when foreign armies 
whether it be Bulgaria or Armenia, they are wtJ- 
corned as deliverers by the subject population ; ai 
when they retreat, it is upon those unhappy subjecti 
that the inhuman vengeance of the Turkish soldio; 
is wreaked. In Armenia, at this moment, a timidorf 
inoffensive people who have never meditated 
rection, who are not even accused of anything 
than sympathy with the invaders, are being slaughtotJ 
by thousands in their blazing villages. I dare saydl 
generals in command have not ordered or appnnti 
these ma.'^sacres and torturings. That thej' arc Ac 
spontaneous acts of irregular soldiers, perpetrated (■ 
their own unarmed fellow subjects, makes them 
even more dreadful evidence of the condition of 
Turkish empire. 

The second fact, which comes home with unexj 
force to the traveller who sees even a little of 
Turkey, is, that the Turkish government is dying, 
has been sick for a long time ; and it may have vet' 
good many years to linger. But it is not tht 
certain that the sickness is incurable. It hi 

ihe Asluriis villages occur where the bine eyes and light hair^l, 
people shew Ihc pcnnoncnce of a Golhic tjrpe ; bul ihese i 
excepliom. 
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money, and, having lost its credit, has no chance of 
getting any more from the West Little can be raised 
by taxation, for the country is poor in quite a different 
sense from that in which Russia is poor — the sense of 
having absolutely no presently available resources : 
a thin population, the best part of which has been 
through targe districts either massacred or drawn off 
to perish in battle ; mines that have not been opened 
for want of capital ; a soil only a small part of which 
is now under cultivation ; a total want of roads and 
railways. There are really no rich people, except a 
few Greek and Armenian merchants in Constantinople, 
and a knot of palace favourites who have fattened on 
the spoils of the provinces ; and very few even mode- 
rately well off. Worse even than the want of money is 
the want of capable and honest administrators, or of 
any tolerable machinery of government. There is no 
aristocracy either of birth • or wealth from which ad- 
ministrators or ministers could be drawn. Office has 
for many years past been given to palace favourites, 
who have climbed into power by the interest of their 
female relatives, or by subservience to some already 
established favourite. Among such men corruption 
is so natural that it is not surprising to tind it all but 
universal ; so that even if a tolerable administrative 
system were introduced, it could not be worked for 
lack of diligent and upright officials. To suppose 
that the men now in power would consent to have 



' Tbe old local nrislocracy at the Beys is pretty nculy gone in 
plnco, and lias b«n so enliidy excluded from adminisUalivc funi 
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In these circumstances not only war, but conquest 
also, is obviously against Russia's interest. In fad, 
annexation is even more pernicious than war, since it 
involves a constant drain of money which lasts wha 
the temporary excitement of war is over and tile 
people are no longer willing to make sacrifices fori 
present and exciting object. She might have made all 
her railways with the money she spent in subduing llie 
mountaineers of tiie Caucasus, but when once she had 
occupied the country on each side of the chain, tliat 
subjection became necessary to secure peace. In 
Central Asia a piece of work of the same kind, and 
probably no less costly, lies before her. All this is, of 
course, perfectly well known and foreseen by intelli- 
gent Russians, who cannot understand why foreigoen 
should not credit them with perceiving what is so 
obvious. It is felt most strongly by the Emperor and 
his advisers, on whom a responsibility rests such as 
no statesman in a parliamentary country is' ever 
required to face. It made them hang back from war 
when the popular excitement against the Turks, who 
had perpetrated the Bulgarian massacres and seemed 
on the point of crushing Scrvia and Montenegro, was 
blazing high over the whole country. They were 
ultimately unable to avoid war, because the other 
European powers did not join them in threatening 
Turkey with a joint attack, to which, of coursi 
must have yielded, while they had given pled^ 
was impossible to recede from. But wholly i 
from any question as to Austrian susceptil 
about the Danube, or English susceptibilities. 
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the Dardanelles, their domestic interests clearly pre- 
scribe a policy of abstinence from annexation. To 
add any large territory, either in Asia or Europe, to 
their already overgrown empire, would be to under- 
take responsibilities which they are not equal to, and 
under which their system might well break down. 

Maps have a great deal to answer for in clouding 
men's minds. When a boy looks at a map, he fancies 
that the country which covers the most space on it is 
the most powerful. It is wonderful how many of us 
remain boys in this r^^rd. Because Russia's domi- 
nions stretch over a vast space on the surface of the 
globe, an utterly fallacious notion of her resources has 
been generally accepted in the rest of Europe. She 
has undoubtedly the elements of one day becoming a 
very powerful monarchy. But for modem warfare, 
which is, above all things, a matter of money and 
science, she is probably less strong than the weakest 
of the three other great military states of the con- 
tinent And for the administration of semi-civilized 
territories, she is still more unfitted, having no such 
stock of able, vigorous men, with well trained minds, 
as we send every year to India. The highly educated 
Russians (i.e. the true Russians, for I except the 
Germans) are often brilliant, but almost always super- 
ficial ; the great mass are not only ignorant, but, 
with all their natural cleverness, incapable of steady, 
solid, intellectual work, even work of a very humble 
kind, improvident, impatient In European Russia, 
Germans are promoted over their heads ; in Trans- 
caucasia, they are considered inferior, as officials^ to 
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pation as the Kurds, and latterly the Circassians aba 
do in Armenia, If any one will take the trouble to rod 
the complaints of oppression and cruelties prescnld 
to the Porte by the Armenian Patriarchate in 187: 
(since reprinted in England), and some of the moR 
recent statements printed by the Armenians in Eng- 
land on the same topic, he will see that the state of 
Turkish Asia presents as grave and pressing a probicm 
as that of Bulgaria itself. 

It is easy to draw an indictment against the Porte 
Details of its weakness and the misdeeds of its official) 
could be given to any extent, but the theme is so 
familiar that everybody is by this time either coo- 
vinccd or resolved not to be convinced. Far less ca^ 
is it to say what remedy can be applied to these evS^ 
or what sort of government can be substituted TtM'tlK 
Turkish. Setting aside annexation to Russia, wlikl 
would of course be a boon to the Armenians as ca» 
pared with their present condition, but in itself not a 
good thing either for the annexed provinces or for 
Russia herself, the question appears to be whether il 
is possible to reform the Turkish government. Of 
whether an effort ought rather to be made to do n 
Asia Minor what was suggested for Bulgaria, and las 
in lai^e measure been done in the Lebanon, and 
establish a dependent but practically self-govenrine 
state. Such a state could only be Armenia, : 
Armenians are by far the most industrious and 
getic race in that region, and in some parts outn 
the Mohammedans. They have already a c 
tion, obtained about 1861, with small elected 
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In every parish, which manage the schools and the 
ecclesiastical property, a representative assembly in 
each province, and a national assembly, also represen- 
tative, of 160 members, which meets in Constanti- 
nople, and appoints permanent committees for civil 
and ecclesiastical business, communicating with the 
Porte through its president the Patriarch.' Although 
Hiis organization is voluntary, that is, has no power of 
enforcing its will even on the Armenians, it has worked 
well, and done much to spread education among 
them, and to apply for the common good such 
funds as they can save from the rapacity of their 
enemies. Docs the Armenian people then furnish 
materials for a new political community, or do the 
conditions exist which could give it a reasonable 
chance of success ? 

In the first place, though there are said to be 
over three millions, some say nearly four millions, 
of Armenians in Asiatic Turkey, many of them 
are scattered through the western and southern 
parts, especially in Cilicia (where some tribes have 
maintained their practical independence since the 
fourteenth century, when the kingdom of Lesser Ar- 
menia ended), so that in Armenia proper, the country 

' This orgaoualion rmbraces only the socaUcd Grcgorlu) Armenians, 
who nckaowlcdge the Fstriarcb al ElchaiiadiiD u Ihcir spintuat head. 
Thry have 1 Patriarch at Coniilantinople who li, gupoJ s/vrilualin, 
under the juri«licCioDor Etchiniwlzin. TIic United, or Roman Catholic, 
Armenians, with their Patriarch (al preaenl there are two rival claimanli), 
Bbd the PnUcilant Armenians (numbering about 15.000. and nearly all 
F r e i bf t er iMq), ronw i out^de of it. There med to be much ilt-rceline 
»o( Armenian ChriKiuu ; bot lately a more 
It prevailed : the Knlimenl of lulionalily a 
' k of hostilit]' to so-called schiimatici. 
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round the Upper Euphrates and Tigris, there tnxj 
perhaps be no more than 1,700,000. There theylfrt. 
mixed with a considerable Muslim population d' 
Osmanli Turks, Tatars, Kurds, and other hill tribes. 
No doubt, if an Armenian principality were erected 
here, their co-religionists would flock in from otho 
parts, as they flocked into Russian Armenia from 
Turkey after the war of 1829. But even so, tiuk 
numbers would remain small, while the untamed 
Kurds and other Mohammedans would constitute an 
element of difliculty. Moreover, the Armenians, labo- 
rious and intelligent as they arc, with a capacity for 
improvement of which their recent progress gives 
ample proof, have been trodden down by the heel trf 
tyranny for so many centuries as to make it doubtful 
how far they are fit for self-government or capable of 
self-defence. They may in time recover, as thdr 
awakened national feeling ripens and strengthens, the 
courage and political self-confidence which would 
enable them to hold their own ; as yet they have not 
given such evidence of these sterner qualities as the 
Greeks and Servians gave in winning their own 
freedom. Besides, there can be little doubt that 
Russia would strenuously oppose the creation of a 
principality towards which her own Armenian popu- 
lation would gravitate, and whose existence would. 
unless she could make its head her own crs 
deprive her of the influence she now exerts ir 
as the protector of the Patriarch of Etchmiad 
of the Armenian nation in general. .^^^M 

In the view of these obstacles, patriotic Arr i^^H 
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themselves, as well as intelligent Franks who know 
the country, seem rather to incline towards the less 
revolutionary, but perhaps not really easier, expedient 
of attempting, even after so many failures, to improve 
the Turkish administration. Respecting a certain 
number of the reforms that are needed, there is a 
general agreement. Christian evidence ought to be 
made necessarily receivable in all courts, and placed 
in all points on a level with that of Mussulmans. 
The Mohammedan law, whether based on the 
Koran or on the Traditions, ought to be declared 
inapplicable to causes in which Christians are con- 
cerned ; or, in other words, jurisdiction over them 
ought to be (as the Hatt i Humayun provided) con- 
fined to the so-called Nizam or civil courts, instead of 
going to the Sheri or ecclesiastical Mohammedan 
courts. They ought to be admitted or required to 
serve in the army and the police ; and as it would 
probably be found impossible to disarm the Muslim 
population, it may. perhaps, be necessary to permit (as 
has been done in the Lebanon) the Christians to carry 
arms. After all, however, it is not so much changes 
in the law that arc wanted as more faithful adminis- 
tration of the reforming ordinances so often issued 
by successive Sultans, and in practice so constantly 
neglected or overridden. How to secure their proper 
execution, how to check the corruption and partiality 
of the judges and the extortions of the tax-gatherers, 
is the real problem. 

The plan most commonly proposed is to set up 
side by side with the local governor an adjunct, 
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whether a European consul or some other trustwor% 
Frank, who shall watch the governor, report upon Us 
proceedings, receive complaints from the district <tf 
any oppressions practised there which the govcraof 
may not have properly dealt with, and forward sucb 
complaints, with his own comments, to Constantinople, 
Some think such an adjunct ought also to haveaveto 
on the governor's proceedings, but as this might make 
the whole thing unworkable, it would clearly be bctto 
to limit him to the duty of watching and reporting. 
But, then, what security is there that these rcpom 
would be attended to at headquarters ? The Arme- 
nian Assembly, through the Patriarch at Constanti- 
nople, makes frequent complaints of wrongs suffered 
by their co-religionists ; the European consuls some- 
times set in motion their respective ambassadors, yd 
how seldom and how tardily is redress granted. It 
would seem necessary to supplement the local pny 
lectors of Christian subjects by a central commissioa 
at the capital, which could bring a permanent and 
effective pressure to bear upon the Porte. And what 
what would this be but to put the Sultan's govern- 
ment into tutelage, and involve the European powers 
in the dilemma cither of themselves administering tbe 
Turkish empire or of seeing their efforts baffled by a 
policy of non possiimus and perpetual delays ? 

Moreover, it is not merely, perhaps not so mu 
honest purpose and good laws that are wanti 
the Ottoman administration : it is force and 
Except by sudden and spasmodic efforts, the 
ment cannot make itself obeyed. The po 
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inefficient, save for mischief ; the irregulars cannot be 
kept in order; the Kurds systematically defy all 
authority, and, indeed, though living within the 
bounds of the empire, have never been properly its 
subjects. No amount of supervision and reporting 
will get over this fatal defect of weakness. 

These are some of the difficulties which will have 
to be faced when terms of peace come to be discussed, 
for it is hardly to be supposed that things can be 
allowed to fall back to their old footing without at 
least an attempt to better the state of the Asiatic as 
well as of the European Christians. Although he 
would be a sanguine dreamer who should expect that 
any reforms can make Turkish rule satisfactory or per- 
manent, still it may be quite possible to ensure such 
a measure of security for person and property as 
would allow the inhabitants of these provinces to 
advance in numbers, in wealth, and in intelligence, 
and thereby make them ultimately fitter for self- 
government. The European powers effected this in the 
Lebanon, after the massacre of 1S60, by substituting 
for the Turkish officials local Christian governors 
and mixed courts, by establishing a local police 
force of all races, and excluding the Turkish soldiery. 
That security would also render possible another 
beneficial influence which one hears occasionally 
discussed on the spot, I mean colonization from 
Europe. There are, even close to Constantinople, 
lai^e tracts of fertile land suitable for the plough and 
for pasture, which are now lying untouched, tracts 
where indiqtovw settlers ought to be welcome and 
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which they might probably have for a merely i 
payment. But it would be necessary for them to 
come in numbers sufficient to protect one another; 
roads would have to be made to give them access to 
the sea, and special arrangements must be made 
respecting taxation. Nothing would do so much for 
Asia Minor as an influx of such settlers ; and aD>" 
govtrnment but the Turkish would have long ago 
tried to attract them. 

It remains to say a few words on those British 
interests in the re-settlement of the East of which we 
have heard so much. I pass by the question how (kr 
England would be justified in maintaining a reign oC 
cruelty and oppression for the sake of avoiding certaa 
possible but remote dangers to her own dominion, and 
at the cost of disgracing her own best traditions and of 
alienating from her the sentiments of the other peoples 
of Europe. I propose rather to look at the matter 
from the most purely sordid and selfish point of view. 
It does not often happen that the conscience of a 
nation prescribes one line of policy, and its interest 
(taking " interest " in the narrowest sense) another ; 
and I think it will appear that this case sheu's no 
such divergence. 

There are two spots in the possession of which bjr 
the Turks our advantage or security is supposed to be 
involved, firstly Constantinople and the Darda 
and secondly Armenia ; and there are two mc 
which it is supposed that the possession of thos 
may affect us, first as regards our trade, seco^J 
r^ards our dominion in India. So far as 
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concerned, it would undoubtedly be an injury to us if 
Russia were to become mistress of the Bosphoms. At 
present she has a rigidly protective tariflf, and may pos- 
sibly be misguided enough to cling to it for a good 
while yet. Her customhouses could check our import 
business with the southern shores of the Black Sea 
and with Northern Persia, into which we send some 
goods via Trtbizond and Erzerum. However, the 
total value of this trade is but small, for the bulk of 
our Persian trade goes to Southern Persia by Bussorah, 
and both Persia and Asia Minor are poor countries, 
daily growing poorcf. The utmost loss we could 
suffer by its stoppage would not exceed, say, .^1 50,000 
a year ; ' and what part would that sum be of the cost 
of fighting to protect it ? So much for that branch of 
our interests. 

India, and the route to India, are far more serious 
matters. True it is that we conquered India without 
the aid of the Suez Canal, and re-conquered it, one 
may almost say, twenty years ago, at a time when we 
were doing our best to discourage the incipient canal 
project. Still it will be generally admitted that the 
freedom of the canal is important, even if far from 
vital, to our military position in the East But how 
does Constantinople affect the Suez Canal ? Simply 
in this way, that it supplies a strong, perhaps an 
impregnable position, where a fleet might be kept 

' The toul value of our imports inlo Asiatic Turkey durine the yeai 
1875 vu (if 1 do Dot mistake, being unable to get at the figures at this 
moment} not much over ^^3,000,000. Of cout^ it ii impossible to esli. 
mate exactly the profil on this tcadc, but it cannot imounl to »ny very 
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which, in the event of war, could sally out lad 
annoy us, or, if it could get so far, attack Pert SaJd 
If Constantinople were in the hands of an aai« 
naval power, we might have, in war time, to iacnase 
our Mediterranean fleet by three or four ironcUtbi 
and would be strongly tempted to occupy and fortify 
a port in some island such as Crete or Cyprus, Tbe 
cost of those two operations would not in twentj 
years amount to what we should spend in a &iag\e 
campaign. That is literally all the difference thai 
the control of the Bosphorus by Russia could make 
to India. It would leave heP looo miles by sea 
from Egypt, and a distance of two months* march 
by land. How much simpler for her to contrive that 
a couple of merchantmen should be sunk in the Siici 
Canal. People say she could attack Syria, forgcttii^ 
that she is now, in Transcaucasia, nearer to Syria 
than she would be at Constantinople. Add to this that 
Russia has neither money to build a fleet, which b 
now the most expensive engine of war a country caa 
attempt to use, nor sailors to man it — her Black Sea 
fleet has always been notoriously bad, for the plain 
reason that she has a wretched mercantile marine— 
and the danger of her being able to drive the navy of 
England from the sea must appear altogether vision* 
ary. What would Nelson have said to such fears 
It is also supposed that the annexation by K 
of Turkish Armenia, and in particular (why, it i 
to divine) of Erzerufli, would imperil our hoi 
India. Armenia commands the Euphrates 
the Euphrates valley leads to the Persian ( 
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Persian Gulf to the Indian Ocean. All perfectly- 
true, but what are the distances ? Why, it is as far 
from Erzerum to the Persian Gulf as from Dover to 
Belgrade, and there are neither roads nor railways 
between. Here, again, the map has much to answer 
for ; for, as some one has remarked, people study 
these countries in a map on so small a scale that 
they are quite misled as to the areas to be traversed 
or annexed. Nor is it easy to see what ground 
there is for the assumption that the possession of 
Erzerum necessarily involves either the desire to seize 
or the seizure of Bagdad or Damascus. Such advan- 
tages as Russia can require for moving towards the 
Persian Gulf her position in Transcaucasia gives her 
already. But for the respect which is due to some of 
those who appear to have entertained it, the idea of a 
Russian attack upon India might be pronounced the 
merest chimera, or, as Lord Hardinge used to call it, 
a political nightmare. For, even setting aside the pro- 
digious difficulties of the route, we are, as the Russians 
know, infinitely stronger as well as better placed for 
defending than she for assailing. Supposing, however, 
that she should wish to harass us by intrigues with the 
frontier tribes, or even to meditate an invasion, she 
has a far readier means of access than either by the 
Euphrates valley or from Turkestan. Persia is a 
t country of grtat natural resources, with a splendid 
lkte*'r»|)lucal position between the Caspian and the 
^^r ibitcd by a population less warlike and 

^H 1 the Turkmans of the Oxus, a popu- 

^^^^^^ Sous and settled, though reduced by 

^ 1 
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misgovernment to a point far below its natural levd. 
Without a fleet, and practically without an army, it 
lies at Russia's mercy whenever she chooses to niardi 
eight or ten regiments into it Some one has si^ 
gested that she wishes to conquer Turkish Armena 
in order to attack Persia, as if she were not, with tlie 
command of the Caspian and of the Araxes valley as 
far as Djulfa, already admirably placed for that pur- 
pose. And from Persia she could menace India much 
more effectually than from cither Khiva, or Bagdad 
or Antioch. 

Russia, however, has shewn no signs of desiring to 
acquire Persia. Nor is there any reason to think she 
covets the rest of Armenia, having got the most fcrtik 
parts of the Araxes valley already. She certainly 
wants Batum, and ought to have it, and may perhaps 
take a slice of coast along with it, by way of sati^ 
fying the vulgar desire to see some tangible result for 
a war, and for the sake of gaining an easier approadi 
from the sea to the Araxes valley. But having no 
substantial motive for a large annexation in that 
quarter, it is hard to believe that she will make out 
On the reasons above stated, I submit that nothing 
which the Czar can do in or obtain by the present 
will make any substantial difference to the speciii 
interests which England has as the mistress of India. 
It is upon these special interests that stress has l 
laid by the friends of the Porte ; and it is just tl 
that tlie case, when looked closely into, breaks d 
most completely. The occupation of the Bosphi 
and Armenia would bring him not a day nearc 
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Peshawur, nor put us a day Curther from Bombay, than 
we are at this moment 

But it is perfectly true that the acquisition by 
Russia of Constantinople, or of any con^derable ter- 
ritory in either Asia or Europe, would seriously affect 
the prestige, as it is called, of England in the Levant 
and Euxine countries, her influence and moral weight 
It would also be a misfortune for those countries 
themselves. The Russian system is too stiff and 
repressive ; Russian ofHcials are too uneducated, too 
corrupt, too anxious to advance the interests of their 
own church ; in fine, Russia is altogether too imper- 
fectly civilized and enlightened to make the further 
extension of her power a benefit For the moment, 
of course, it would be preferable to the misrule of the 
Porte ; but in the long run it might prevent the 
growth of something better. Nor do the Christian 
subjects of Turkey, Greeks or Armenians, wish for 
her success, except as a means of coercing the Porte. 
Better the Czar, they say with one voice, than a con- 
tinuance of present evils ; but rather g^ve us, if it be 
possible, a reformed Turkey, bitted, so to speak, and 
spurred by Western riders, with as large a measure as 
may be of local independence. The name of England 
is still great in these countries. She is regarded with 
a mixture of admiration and disappointment : admira- 
tion as the home of wealth, freedom, and invention ; 
disappointment and surprise as the apparent friend 
and protector of Turkish oppression. Her interference 
on behalf of the subject peoples would be welcomed 
with far greater satisfaction than that of Russia, for 
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it would not be suspected of being a cloak for the 
aggrandizement of her own church or empire. She 
is believed to be, if perhaps disposed to favour Mo- 
hammedanism, yet at least impartial between the 
rival Christian sects ; and this alone gives her a great 
advantage in lands where the jeaiousy of Greeks, 
Armenians, Bulgarians, and Roman Catholics is so 
keen and watchful. 

If the fall of the Turkish dominion is only a ques- 
tion of a few years sooner or later, is it not folly tooling 
to the slatus quo, and make its maintenance the chief 
aim of our policy ? In the moral and political, as in 
the material world, there is in reality no such thing as 
A status quo: all is change and motion, if not from worse 
to better, then from better to worse. England may 
save the Sultan from foreign invaders, she may aid him 
to suppress internal revolts. But she will not thereby 
arrest that sure and steady process of decay which 
makes his government more and more powerless for 
anything but evil. She may delay, but she cannot 
prevent, the arrival, after another era of silent oppres- 
sion, varied by insurrections and massacres, of a day 
when the Turkish empire will fall to pieces, and its 
spoils be shared by powerful neighbours or revengeful 
subjects. 

A wise policy, foreseeing the inevitable, would en- , 
deavour to prepare for it, and would seek in tj' 
elevation of the native races the means of cxcludi 
those neighbours whose real or supposed ambiti 
excites so much alarm. Degraded as they are, afi 
^es of slavery and ignorance, Uie Christian populatii 
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nevertheless offer a more hopeful prospect than the 
Muslims ; yet even the Muslims might, under a firmer 
and justcr administration than they have yet enjoyed, 
an administration which should secure to every man 
the fruits of his industry, and give them the chance 
of learning from the West something more than its 
vices, become far more capable than they now seem 
of self-government and of a peaceful union, as equals 
instead of rulers, in a common state. 

Both the power and the ambition of Russia have 
been grossly exaggerated in this country. Many of 
us have mistaken her vast area and large population 
for real strength : most of us have done less than 
justice to her sentiments and purposes, which, if not 
ideally disinterested, are probably no more selfish than 
those of the other great European powers. But sup- 
posing the interests of England to be really imperilled 
by her advance, our true course surely is to remove 
those grievances which make her influence powerful, 
and have obliged the Christians of Turkey to look to 
her for help. It is our supposed indifference to their 
sufferings that has justified Russia's interference, and 
has given her the sort of protectorate she claims, and 
which it is feared she will use to our detriment And 
the strongest barrier that could be erected against 
her further advance would be found in the creation 
among the subjects of Turkey of communities which 
would be unwilling to exchange a state of tolerable 
prosperity and peace under local institutions and 
officials of their own faith, protected by the Western 
powers, for the pressure of the Russian bureaucracy 

2 F 
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and the Russian Church. Those who think worst of 
the Czars would then see both the pretext and the 
means of their aggression extinguished, and m^it 
regard with equanimity the approaching fall of Otto- 
man power. No observer of the present condition 
of Turkey will deny that the process of coastrad- 
iog such institutions will be difficult and its results 
uncertain. But it is essential to remember that only 
a choice of evils is offered, and that while the evils 
of the present state of things are intolerable and 
daily increasing, such a solution as that which has 
been mentioned gives at least a gleam of hope for the 
future, a foundation on which freedom and prosperi^ 
may be slowly built up. It is indeed not merely 
the most promising solution : it is the only solutioik 
Everything else is at best postponement, and Icadi 
back, sooner or later, to the same status quo, whose 
fruits are insurrection, bankruptcy, massacre. Each 
former postponement has only aggravated the dangers 
and difficulties of the situation, far more grave now 
than they were in the days of the Crimean War, 
Further delay may make them insuperable, and may 
wreck the chance that yet remains of relieving these 
unhappy peoples from their load of misery, as well as 
of regaining and strengthening the legitimate influence 
of England in the East 
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" Mr. Doyle's style is ilear and simplr, Mil farts are anuratrly slated, 
and ill Sooi is meritoriously /rti from fttjudiet on qtustitta vihtrt 
fattisanskip runs high amongst m." — Satukday REVIEW. 

Drummond of Hawthomden : the STORV of his 

LIFE AND WRITINGS. By ProPessok Masson. With For- 

trail and Vignetle engraved by C. H, Jeens. Crown 8«). lor, 6rf. 

" AriMud his hero, Preftster Meaon graifs natitHal and individual 

efisedu and sk^chts of ehirader, uiAiek art of the greatest interest, and 

■ipkieh add lo thf value of a biographiial leork which wi varmty rettim- 

mtnd to Ihf levm of Ihcrmihly keallhy itvis. "—NOTES AND QUBIiIS,. 

Duff. — NOTES OF AN INDIAN JOURNEY. By M. E. Giunt- 
Duff, M.P., Ule Under Secretary of Stale for India. With Map. 
8vo. lar. 6d. 
" These notes are fidi of pleasant rrmarks and illustrations, hommnJ 

from atry kind of source."— S\TVllil>\1 KEVirw. 

Elliott.— LIFE OF HENRY VENN ELLIOTT, of Brighion. 

By JosiAH Bateman, M.A., Author of "Life or Danid WiUon, 

Bishop of Calculln." Jtc. With Poilrait, cngravcil by Jeens. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. Third and Cheaper Edition, with Appetidii. 6t. 

"A very ehamaag piece of rdigifui biagrapky; no one ean read it 

wilho-t MA pleasure and profit."— &t.niin Qu/ 



' ■ A more desirable contribution lo et ttieism kas not reeeallv been made. " 
— AlHEN.eUM. 

Eton College, History of. Ty 11. C. Maxwell Lite. 

M.A, Wilh numerous IHusIfUlions by Vtotessat DELAMOTri, 
Coloured Plates, and a Steel Portrait of the Founder, engtaied 



mfpiared wkiek ean compare either its eemfilelem 
tha. . , , Jl is indad a ioei worlky af Ike ■> 
Henry's C»/iy»."— Daily News. 
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" Wi artat length fracHttd wilk a taori ttt Eng/and'j grwalafpiiSi 

itkoel, worthy af tkt iubjal B/vAkk il trealt. . . . A raUly tralmatUmi 
aulkrntk history of Eton CelUge." — GUarDIaH. 

European History, Narrated in > Series of IIUtMiai 

Selections (una the best Authurities. Edited aoA oirsnged b; 

E. M. Sbwell and C. M. Yonge. Finl Series, croim 8»o. 6l -. 

Second Series, toSS-II28, crown 8vo, 6/. Third Edition. 

" IVe inffw sf scariely anything," sayt t^r GUARDIAN, rf thit tflmmr. 

"tukith it te likdy Is raiie la a higher levd thi avtragc ttattjard it 

StigUsh tducoHiiH. " 

Faraday.— MICHAEL FARADAY. By J. H. Gudstoki. 
Ph.D., F.R.S. Second Edition, with Portrait engrsved by J. 
from aphwoETBph by J, WatkinS, Crown 8 to, 4^. 6rf. 
PORTRAIT. Aflisfi Proof. Jj. 

CONTKNTS :— /. The Story of hii Lift. 11. Study ef hU C4«nMK 
///, Fniils (,/hu RjcptrifHce. /F. Hii MHhod of WriHmg. V. Hr 
Vaiut of hii Dittaveria. — Sappttmenlary rurlrain. Apftmdkt* ! — 2Af 
of Honorary Jvilguuhift, etc. 

Fisher.— THE CALIFORNIANS. Bv Waitkr M. Fis»ret, 

Crown StO. 6j. -J 

"Jlii ivlamtiiafgrralinierat aHdvaliit."—'^tsiUlMSt%m RbVIBML 

Forbes.— LIFE AND LETTERS OF JAMES DAVID 
FOKIIES, F.R.S., Ute Principal of the United College [n tb* 
University of St. Andrews. By J. C. SHAIRP, U-.D., Trincipal 
of the United College in the Univeraty of St. Andrews ; P. G. 
Tait, M.A., Professor of Natural PhJiosopIiy in the (.'oiveriiiy 
of Edinbu^h; and A. Adams-Keiu.v, F.R.G.S. Svu. «itb 
Porltaits, Map, and Illustraliora, i6j, 
" Ifol only a biography Ihiit all iheuld rrad, but a sritntifii trtittiu. 

vnthoul le/iick the ihehts of no /'hytirist's library tan tt dam^ ram- 

piat."—%1sii^KXa. 

Freeman. — Work* by Edwakd A. Freeman, D.C.U. LL.D, t— 
UISTORICAL ESSAYS. Thir.1 Edition. 8vo. toi. 6rf, 
CoNTr.NTS :— /. " Tht Mythical and Kemantit Elements in Early 

EHi;liih History;" If. " The Comtinuily of Engliih HiOary;" III. 

"The Xelatiom betuieen the Crowm ofEnfiami and Srttland ;" IT. 

" SI. Thomuu of Canterbury and his Bii^ratkers ;■' V. " The /tiign if 

Edward the Third:" VI. " The Holy Keman Empire :" C//. ^'n. 

f^anis and the Gauls;" Vfll. "The Early Sieges of fiirii;" IX. 

" Frederiek the First. Kingef Italy:" X. "The Eaperor Pfedtritk the 

Second:" XL "Charles the Bold;" XII. "Presidential Gat/trmimtm.- 
A SECOND SERIES OF HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 8to. 
io>. U. 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, TRAVELS, ETC. 9 
Freeman —tomiHUfd. 

Tkt pHntipal Bstays are :—" Atmeta Crttt and O/fJirfai fia/t:" 
" itr. Gladitettii lUmtr and Ihi Henuric Aga:'" " Thi lliitenam 
»/ AtMent:" " The AlhMiaH DemO€raey:" "AUrmJer the Gr*i/:" 
"Gract dHiing l\t AtatiJoniaii /Wind:" "Memmim's UiMary tf Komt '^' 
"Lmiui Crr^iiu Sulla:" " T^ flaidart Ceian." 

COMPARATIVE POLITICS.— Uduiei nt the Royal Inslilulion. 
To which is added the " Unity of llHtory," ihe Rede Lcciiue at 
Cambridge. 1871. Svo, 141. 

THE HISTORY AND CONQUESTS OF THE SARACENS. 

Six l.ectQrc5. Third Edilian, with New Pteface. Crown 8v,i. 

it- w. 

"AA-. Fretnmm ofptrtumly rtfirina Ui emiitt «»/ vaiuaUt la- 
Iktim." — Dailv Tklsgraph. 



I 



'Mr. Fnman may km Iv satdUght Hi a stfiei of ' nattt 9nlht 
ifft ' M illustralioHsj Ihi iittimaU relatiem of /listorfand ArciUrrlurt. 
aliiikku dtmin sa masittly a manHtr—lktrt it m much /raAmai, m 
wttKk kinnvltdgi H admirably tmdeiueii, fial a* art almutt Ittnplnt It 
tiy Ikat VH frtfrr that skelfkis It his mare rlaittalt iliidia."—Nt>m:os- 



HISTORY OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, from ihe Foun- 
dalion of the Adiaian Lei^e to llie Disruption of the United 
Slatei. VoL I. Ceaeral Introduction. HutotJ of the Creek 
Fedcrationi. Evo. 31/. 

OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. With J^vt Ctl/und Atafii. Fourth 
Edilion. Extra fcap. Svo., half-bound. 6t. 

" n/ iaok indeed is full 0/ iiistructiOH and tHlirat tO tludmls oj ail 
afp, and hi mma it a -mill-infai mtd man inOeid ivAo tnll n»t rist 
fram itt fenual nilA iliar/r ami tHOrt aciMrati idiat tf a ts9 nvck 
n^Urltd fOrtien t/ Englah kiitmy." — SfKCTAToa. 

raSTORY OF THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF WELLS, 

u Uluslraling the History of the Cathedral Churches of the Old 

Foundalion. Crown Svo. 31, 6d. 

*' Tie kiilory aisumes in Mr. Frtrman'r handt a lignijl-imff. and, «i 

may add, a fractitat vaSut 03 mggalijt ef vkal a ralkcfral etgkt t9 it, 

tiiAitA mail it nvll ttvrtky t/ mtHiioH." — Spectator. 

THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES. Crown Svo. y. Third 
Edition, revised. 
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Fre cm an ^cuntinutd. 

GENERAL SKETCH OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. Beb( 

Vol. I. of a HiMocicBl Course for Schools ediud bf E. A. 

Freeman. Fifth Edition, enlarged. Wiih M«ps. C" " ' 

Table, Index, &c. iSmo. V- f^- 

"Jt lupftia Iki gnal maul tfa good jBundatUit for 

ing. The sck/nu is an txcilltnl ant, and liu ituMmfmt lUt ttn 

acc/pt^ in a way that promisa mueh far H* vdumei t/mt Vt yt 

to a/i^(Mr."— Educational Times. 

THE OTTOMAN POWER IN EUROPE : its Nature, its Crowtk. 
and its Decline. With Three Coloured Maps. Croim Bra 

Galileo.— THE PRIVATE LIFE OF GALILEO. ComtHW 
principally from his Coirespotidcnce »nd that <rf his Men 
daughter, Sister Maria Celeste, Nun in the Fnmciscan ConrcsK^ 
S. Matthew in Arcetri. With PoitraiL Crown Svo, Ti, id. 

Gladstone — Woiks by Ihe Right Hon. W. E. GuinsTast. 
M.P. :— 
JUVENTUS MUNDI. The Codj snd Men of the Heroic Ar- 

Crown Svo. cloth. With Map. tor. f>d. Second Etlilioo. 
" StSdom," sayi the Kt'AXUMXU, "outoj the gnat foemi themuha, 
have these Dainilies looked sa majesiii and respetlabte. 7> r*ad Itai 
irdHanl details is lite standing an Ihe Olympian thresh^ and gtBrng M 
the iniffai/r irightnas wilhtH." 

HOMERIC SYNCHRONISM. An inquiry iolo the Time tai 

Place of Homer. Crown Svo. 6r. 
"// tr impaiHble not lo admire the immense range ef tliamg^ ami 
inquiiy ivhieh the author hai diiplaytd." ~Mv.Vi\%i\ QuaRTUUI 
Rkview. 

Goethe and Mendelssohn (iSn— 1831). Translated irom (be 
Cennan of Dr. Kakl Mendelssohn, Son of the Composer, by 
M. E. Von Glehn. From the Private Diariei and Unpc 
Letter! of Mendelssohn, with Poems and Letters of Goethe nera 
before printed. Also with two New and Or^nal Poriraits, Fac- 
similes, and Appendix of Twenty Letters hitherto unpublished. 
Crown Svo. 5f. Second Edition, enlarged. 
"... Every page is full tf intirest, not merely tt the mmii- 

dan, inl /» tie general reader. Tie taoi is a very lAarming me, *n 

a Irpic efdeep and lasting inlereit." — StandaRI). 

Goldsmid.— TELEGRAPH AND TRAVEL. A NairatiTe of 

the Formation and Development of Telegraphic CommuDiotion 
between England and India, under the ord«a of Uer Mi^**'T'* 




HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, TRAVELS, ETC. it 

GoTcmniait. with incidental Notices of Ibc Countria tntvenal bj 
the Lines. B7 Colonel Sir Frederic Cm>uismid, CB., K.CS.I.. 
Ule Director of the GDvemment Indo-Euiopean Telegraph. Wiih 

IS Itluslrationi «nd Mnpi. 8to. 311. 

a porlioH of lit luori, Itsi kitlerieai, hit mm-t tikdy l« 



ieing i/lnminataJ by a prsfudint of dt/itali tuofilatls, admu-aily tframn, 
amdai aJmiraify mgrovrd. . . . Tht merit <?/ /*/ uwr* u a Mai 
abirme ef txaggeratioH, vihitk di>ei not, hatetvtr, frtihtdf a vandnttt and 
v^eur ef Oytt fit a/wayt rtarofioiMc »J nmitar 1 
Standard. 



Gordon.— LAST LETTERS FROM EGYPT, lo which «re orfiled 

Leilers from the Cape. By Ladv Dl»r Gurdon. With ■ 

Memoir by her Diugliier, Mrs. Rtts, and Porirmt enemved by 

j£.E.NS. Second Edition. Crown Sro. 91, 

" Tkt mlmdiitglfnriiln'heviitktife acquaint him$df with Iht I fftinlry 

ir ii aluml tf vitil, tiandi imtarrossfd amidtl Ihi rkhtt frefenled hr his 

thfict, and in Iht end frabaMy rati canltnlfd u-itA the ifiw mi/tiliuii 0/ 

Murray. Hi tmll net, kawnrr, if kt ii vr/l adniad, ^Ttdgt a flan IM 

kis poTtmanlfott lo Ikii Avi"— TlMES. 

Green. — Works by John Richard Crekv:— 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. With 

Coloured Maps, GeneiJogiol Table*, .-ind Chronological Anuls, 

Crown Svo. Si. tid. Futly-ievenih Tlioatand. 

" To say Ikat Mr. Gr,jn's book is btltrr iSoH Ihost wkick km frr~ 

eidtd U, wald if lo lOHify a very inadequale imfrtsntn t/ili mtriii. II 

tlandt alent at Uu ant gattral iislary of Ike leuntry, for Ikt sake of 

wkiek alt otktrt, if young and fid ori vAit, will lie tptrdily and ntrdy ut 

aiiJe. Jl ii perhaps Ike kigktsi praise lAiU tan be grven In U, Ihat it it 

impossible lo discoz-rr -wkelker it ms inlmded for Ike yimng or for Ikt eld. 

Tke liie and gmtral leak of Ike ioai, its riiidn/ss ef narralum, and tis 

awidanet of abifntst argument, immld ptati it among tekoolbeoks ; htU 

Ui frttk and original viems, and its general hislorieai pa-ixr, art only to 

tt apprerialfd ty Ikoa wka kave tried Ikeir men kand at vriliitg kisMy, 

and trko inam Ike mormims diffmlHes of iMe tasi."—lAlL^. SaMUIL R. 

CARDINEK IK Ike ACADEUY. 

STRAY STUDIES FROM ENGLAND AND ITALY. Cn>wti 
Sto, 8/. 6d. Containing : Lambeth ind the Archbcihopi — The 
Florence of Danle — Venice and Rome — Early History of Onford 
—The Dislrict Viator— Capri— Hod; U in the Clouds-Sketche» 

in Sunihine, &c. 
" One and all o/ Ike papers an eminently readabli." — AT 111 
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Hamerton. — Works Uj P. G. Hamekton:— 
THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE. Wilh a Potlniil of Lconudo^ 
Vind, etclied by Leufold Flauenc Second EdilioD, Ciqb 
i(w. dd. 8vo. 
" Wt havt raid tki whelt hook with grtat ftiasurr, and nv tm% rr- 
(emmiHd il itimgly to allvihe can apfriciate grant riflcttiimt vn »t^ 
impartani sub^eclt exc/Umtly illuslrattJ from lit rttourxn «/ s miai 
tland viilk much rmding and muih kecH eistrvalioti gfrml lift.*— 
Satubday Review. 

THOUGHTS ABOUT ART. New Editxoo. trroed, trkh m 

Introduclion, Crown Svo. %s. 6d. 
"A manual of sound and Ihorou^h iritUism oh inY."^-STA(lDAir' 
" Tlu book is full ef Ihaughl, and M/orlliy of aUmtwe iiniiidtmli»m."~ 

Daily News. 

Hill.— WHAT WE SAW IN AUSTRALIA. Bj RosaMoxd 
and Fi-OREN-CE Hill. Crown Svo. :oi. td. 
" May hi raommendtd as aa inianling and tnUifuI fkOm *f On 
iBnditioH ttf tkoii latidt tokkk art so distant and yd so nauk (\k i I IMi " 

—Saturday Review. 

Hole. — A GENEALOGICAL STEMMA OF THE KING? 

OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE. By the Rc». C Hoii. 

M.A., Triiiily Collide, Cambridge. On Sheel, \s. 

Hozier (H. M.)— Worts by Captain Henry M, noun, 
late Atsistant Military Secretary to Lord Napier of Hagdak. 
THE SEVEN WEEKS' WAR ; Us Aniecedents and loddaXi. 
Nern and Chraptr Edition. With New Piriace, Maps, and Flan. 
Crown Svo. (is. 
"AH that Mr. Ifoutr saw ej the grtat trtntt tf Iktwr — and ht M» 
a largt short of them— At dacriia in iltar and vifid lanpag*."— 
Saturday Review. 
THE BRITISH EXPEDITION TO ABYSSINIA. Cmnpaal 

from Authealic Documeau. 8va. 91. 
" This," says the SPECTATOR, "TinU it the actouiH tf Ikt Ahyi- 
smian Ei/a/ifion far frs/isiional rt/trtiKf, if not for froffisirnm 
rtading. Its literary meriis are rtally very grtat." 

THE INVASIONS OF ENGLAND : a Hisiory at tbc TaM. with 

Lessons lor the Fulure. Two Vols. Svo. lil^. 
The Pall Mall Gazktte $ays:— "^i to alt imrasioni rxtcmtml, *r 
dti^eraltly frvjtcl/d Ant not larriid out, from llu lanJii^ ^ JUim 
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Caria. 
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-esling parliiulars. Nor is his manner itifetitr 
hii matler. He vriUs wilk admiraiU Imidiiy- Jits n,irTtttive, tf, >i 
addition Ip its eltitrnesi and animation, is ftittranred ailh mtui dtblM 
ittHWMw, tf/b* <•/ 1) vtrj sigm/it4Mt HtU." . 




Hiibner.— A ramblk round the world in 1S71. ttj 

M. Lk Baron HDbneb, rommly Ambauador and Minister. 
Traiulaltd by Ladv ItEHBERT. l ^nAs. Sva. 2$t. 
■• It is difficHll to da ampie jusike le Ms pliasant ttarratrot ef traitt 
.... if dots nelcimtain a rinsll dull faragr,ifli."~'i\ovil^G TdT 

Hughes. — MEMOIR OF A BROTHER. By Thomas Hughes, 

M. P., Author of "Toin Brown'* School Days." Wiib Portrait o( 

George Hughes, after Watts, Engiavcd bjr Jee.ss. Crown 

Svo. $3. Sixth Edition. 

" 7^1 hffy Biht eat rvtd thit ioei mfiiml derivitig fnm it lemt addt- 

tumal imfidn laniards fumeurobU, maniy, and indtp€ndtnl tendtul, kai 

HO good Huff in i(mi.'"— Daily News. ■' Wt kavt rrad it vHh Ut 

Jtifttt rraHficatiim and wtii real aiMmiftm."— StaNUAKD. "Tht 

liifrafXy thnmgheul is rtftele with inftrn^"— Moiininq Post. 

Hunt. — HISTORY OF ITALY. By the Rev. W. Hunt, M.A. 

Being the Fourth Volame of the Hisloriol Course foi Schooli. 

Edited bjr Edward A. Freehan, D.C.L. iSmo. 31. 
"Mr. Hunt gives ni a mill epmpaet bul very reaJabU lillU ht>^,am- 
laining im small cempasi d wry cfmflett mtlim ef a eamflieatai and 
faflexing snbjrtl. II is a bock lahisk may bt safely rtrammtndttl te 
gtitri besida sthoclboys." ^}otiX Buu, 

Hayshe (Captain G. L.) — THE RED RIVER EXPE- 
DITION. By C«ptiin G. L. Huvshe, Rifle Brigade. l»te on 
the Staff of Colonel Sir Gakket Wolsklev. With Mipt. 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6j. 
TJu ATat,ttX.\>U calls il "an tnduring aulinfie record ef me et 

M/ mut creditable ackievemmti ever accfmfliikrJ by Ike Brilisk Army" 

Irving.— THE ANNALS OF OUR TIME. A Diumal of Evenu. 

Social and PolilioJ, Home and Foreign, [rom Ihe Acoeision ol 

Queen Victoria to the Peace of Vereultes. By JOSEPH laviNG. 

Faurtk Editi-m. Sro. balC-bound. its. 

ANNALS OF OUR TIME. SupplL-mcnl. From FeK 18, 1871, 

to Much 19, 1S74. Svo. 4J. W. 
" IVe havt b^are us a trusty and rtaJy guidt ft Ike atmti if the 
pail thirty years, available equally far tki slaUsman, ike fulilician, iXi 
fmUic writer, and Ike general reader."— T»ti.i. 

Killen.— ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF IRELAND, from 

ibeEadiest Dole lo the Present Time. ByW. D. Kjllkm, b.D., 

Pmident of Asjembly'i Collie, Belfast, and Frofenor of Ecclc- 

■ia'tical History. Two Vols. Svo. 351. 

" Tkou wke kave Ihe leisure will da aill W read Ikese tav fflnme: 

n^are fuil ef iitteresl, and are Iht ristill ef great itsfjiek. ... UV 

~"^ ar tm hesitaloM in recemmenaing Ike vKirk ti all take ariiA it imfirrve 

ir aefuainlartct mith trisk hislory" — SPECTATOR. 
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Kingsley (Charles).— WoiksbjriheRer. Ckablm Kikciuv. 

M.A., Rector of Eveislcjr aiid Canon of WcUinuul«T. (Fgr 
other Works by tbe same Aulbor, la T 11 SO LOGICAL sad Beilu 
LettkES CaUl(^ites.) 

ON TPtE ANCIEN K^GIME is. it existed on the Contincat bcfeic 
the French Revolutium. Three Lecturei ddivcted ■! the 
Royal InEtitution. Crown 8vo. 6i. 

ATLASTiA CHRISTMAS in the WESTINDIES. With aorij 

Fifty Illustrations. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo. 6i. 

Mr. KiH^il^t driam of forty yiart wai at last JmJfimd, ■Ooi i> 

Oarttd an a Chrislmat afiaiitian U tht Wet Ifdiet, /or lit fmrfm m 

htceming personaiiy aiqaainttd wUh tkt uma miick it iai ■* mii'^ 

dtierib^in " Watward Hoi" That two volunui are tit j^mntat ^ ha 

vayage. Krcerdi of natural kittmy, itdtha of tropuai lamdi<aft, tkiftm 

on idiualieH, -uiewi of socitty, all find thtir flati. " Wt tarn tmlf 1C7 

that Mr. Kingslfjfs actimnt of a ' Ckriitmat in tit fVnt JmJia ' ii in 

evtry laay v/orlky to be claiied among Aii iaffiiat frtduOirm.''— 

Standard. 

THE ROMAN AND THE TEUTON. A Series of U««fo 

delivered before the University of Ciunbrid|(C. New uid Cheapo 

Edition, with Preface by Profetsor Max MulLEr. Crown 8v<x 61, 

PLAYS AND PURITANS, and other Historiol Eaaj%, Wiib 

Portrait of Sir Walter ItAi-BtGU, Second Edition. Crom Sto. 



Frauds t " History of England." 

Kingsley (Henry).— TALES OF OLD TRAVEL. Rt- 

narraied by Henrv Kikcslbv, F.R.G.S. With Eig*t tOui- 

traiionihy HUAHD. Fifth Edition. Crown Svo. &i. 

" iVi inaio no brttrr icok for tkosf -viJu toant kngwl/dgt 0r ttik tt 

refrtik it. Ai for tkt ' Kniatiintal,' moil ntnrrls aretamt comfmrti iritk 

that narrativa." — Athen.«um. 

Labouchere — nlARY OF THE BESIEGED RESIDENT 
IN PARIS. Reprinted from the DaiJy Atui, with lerent Ne* 
Letters itnd Preface. By Henrv LABOt;CHIKZ. Tkin/ EsUliin. 



LaOCOOn. — Translated from the Text of Lcuing, with Ptcfiit* Md 
Notes by the Right Hon. SiH Robkkt J. PllIU.IUOk£, B.CI. 
With Photogiaiihs. 6vo. lu. ^__ 



HISTORY. BIOGRAPHY, TRAVELS, ETC. ij 
Leonardo da Vinci and bis Works. — Comisting or i 



by Chai 



D EiAay on hii 

Scienlifie and Litenrj Woi' ' . "^ " 

Black, M.A., and an account of his n 

and Dnwingi. llliutraicd wiih Fcimancti 

8vo. clolh, extra gilL 311. fid. 
' ' A ttauliftil veitimt, tolfi tintiout end vnlhiH, Mtisri. MacmiBat 
art comifioHmi amemg fttbltikm f»r Ikuheke binding and printing tf 
iJUir iooii, and Ikis ii gel uf in iheir tilt llylt. . . . /Va EngJijA 
publica/ian that ive knew of kai so thvn ngkty and aUrmti^y coltteted 
tBgdktr ail that u kn'Twn */ Lmnardo. "— TlHW. 

Liechtenstein. — HOLLAND house. By Princess Ma»ik 
LlECilTF.NSTEtN. With Fivc Sinl Engravingt bjr C. II. jKKNs. 
■(let Paintings by Watts and olhet celebnied Aitisls, and 
■ ' n by Professor P. H. Dhuamottk, and 



Alw. an Edition coniainine. in addition lo the above, about 40 
Illiutratuins by the Woodbury. type procett. and India Prood ot 
the Steel Engravingv Two vols, medium 410. half morocco 
eleeanc 4/. 41. 

'" tVAtit rvtry itritlly just fjtifititn jtall kave tttn laien, slu may te 



" It iimdd laie up n 
, , . Tht •ojoffdcnts art admiratU, an 

"— Paij. Mali. Gazbttb. 



r ifart la tnumtrati 
te ht found in tkai 
ft of Ihi aultgrapki 



Lloyd.--THE AGE OF PERICLES. A History of ihe Art* an.l 

Potilid of Greece from the Periiwi lo the Pc'>oponncuao War, 

By W. Waikiss Llovd. Two VoU. Svo. iij 

■■ No itiik account of Grttt art 1/ tht btit ptrioJ hat yti /vm brem^kt 

loftlktr in an Enj^ak toerk. .... ilr. Uoyd Sat /U pdtueJ a teei of 

•^MMJuaJiAftllcjiciaHdinUrril."—VM.\. MALI. Gazsttx. 

Macarthur.— HISTORY OF SCOTLANI. By MAitiARKT 

MaCAiTiIUK. Being the ThinJ Volume of the HiAlorical Couru 

for Schools. Edited by Edward A. FftEKMAH, D.C.L. Sccuiul 

Edition. i8mo. U. 

"Iliian txeilttnt snmmary, vnimptotkaiU at to facts, and fulling 

Ikem in the iS<atrit and mM impartial iig/tt nOainaile." — GUAKDIAM. 

" Xtfirtvieui Histpry of Scotland ff lit samt bulk ii anything tikt it 

iruUweiliy, ofJuaiti In Iv so nUmiiiiiy ttitd aia /«!/-*■»*."— CLOBt 



i6 MACMILLAN'S CATALOGUE OF WORXS IS 

Macmillan (Rev. Hugh).— ForotherWorksl>y«MoeA«k«. 

ue Til Eb LOGICAL and Scientific Catau>gub&. 

HOLIDAYS ON HIGH LANDS; or, Runbia and IncidcMi a 

(carch of Alpine Plants. Second Edilion, revised and i uliii i il 

Glol* 8vo. cloth. fM. 

" BbIiIHKbI knutiilidgt is Hmdid leilh a lovt of mahtrr, m fimu a> 

tiMsiaim, ami a riih fituily of diction not to tr tKtf vith in mttjr w» rii 

ef katdrcd ckantcttr, if tot txcfft Iheu ef liugk MUUr." — TELXCftATB. 

"Mr. MacmillnH's ghmiing pittures of Seandinaviam imtrrf'— 

Saturijav Review, 

Macready. — MACREADVS REMINISCENCES AND SE- 
LECTIONS FROM HIS DIARIES AND LETTERS. Ediltd 
by Sir F. Pollock, Ban., one of his Eieeuto.5. With Fuo 
Portraits engraved by Jeens. New and Cheaper Edilioii. CroM 
8vo. 71. 6rf. 
" As a cartfid and for Ikt most fart Just alimaU 0/ Iht ttagi dawiai 

a vrrj brilliant fetied, the altractioH ef tkm volumts (an itarafy k 

mrfaiad. .... Keadrrs w*o kavr no tpecial intatst in ttmHiit! 

matlirs, iul rti/oy miirf/Iannmi geiiifi, will bt alhtral firm fagt ttff'. 

ailraclid by familiar Mamts and by obsirvaliens ttpon popular atttrt »mt 

aulkers. " — Sfkctator. 

Maha^y.- 

Trinily CoHcec, Dulili 

SOCIAL LIFE IN GREECE FROM HOMER TO MENAK- 

DER. Third Edition, revited and enlused, with a luvr clMpUi 



lift, fo/i/iial, iceial, and nUguMs."— 

RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN GREF.CE. Wiib I 

Crown Svo. &f. dd. 
"A tXHgtilarly iHSlrtulh'i and agritabU iWu>mi'."^AthkN.'CIIW. 
Margary.— THE JOURNEY OF AUGUSTUS RAYMONn 
MARGARV from SHANGHAE to BHAMO and BACK 
TO MANWVNE From hii Journals Bn<l Lctleu, with ■ bnr( 
Biotfmphical FrcfaM, a concluding thnpler by Sir RiTtrKKroan 
Alcock, K.C.B,, and a Sled Portrait engraved by Jmns, aad 
Map. Svo. 101. 6./. 
" There is a manlimas, a (hetrftd ifiril, a» inkcrtnt vigour mJkiri 
mm ntViT atrrrceme b» sitlmtss or dtttlily, a tact ickick eonjuerid lis 
prefndie/s of a slrangi and luspideus pofalalitn, a qtoH stlf-rrlitnrt. 
aliiMys comhintd '.oitk Jtep rtHgious feiling, unallaytd by fithtr pnggiik- 
ntss, eanl, or tuftrtlitien, that ought to commtnd this volunu u rtgjni 
sitting ^mHly tit kamt wka ftrl any fridt in Ikr high eitimtUiam auaridm 
lemmoftkdrTaa at Yarkand or a/ A'kifa, in lit kfri ^ Afritm, m 
ftUktOiaratf l.mltiSrr>laUf~^txuwM,y RtviKW, 
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Martin.~THE history of LLOYD'S. AND OF MARINE 

INSURANCE IN GREAT BRITAIN. Wiih an Appendix 

containing Statistics relating to Marine Insurance. By Frkderick 

Martin, Author of "The Statesman's Year Book." 8va 14J. 

'* We have in the editor of the * Statesman's' Year Book* an in- 

elustrums and conseientious futde^ and we can artify thai in his * History 

of Lloyds^ he has produced a work of more than passing interest."-^ 

Times. 

Martineau.— BIOGRAPHICAL sketches, 1852— 187s. 

By Harriet Martineau. With Additional Sketches, and Auto- 
biographical Sketch. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6f. 
•* Miss Afartineai^s large literary powers and her fine intelleeiueU 
training make these little sketcha more instructive^ and constitute them 
mare genuinely works of art, than many more ambitious and diffuse 
hiographies. "— FORTNIGHTLY Review. 

Masson (David)— For other Works by same Author, see Philo- 
sophical and Belles Lettres Catalogues. 

LIFE OF JOHN MILTON. Narrated in connection with the 
Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of his Time. By 
David Masson, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric and English 
Literature in the University of Edinburgh. With Portraits. 
Vol. L 18/. VoL IL, 1638— 1643. 8vo. i6x. Vol. III. 
1643— 1649. 8vo. i%s. 

This work is not only a Biography^ hut also a continuous Political, EccU- 
siasHealf and Literary History of England through Milton's whole time, 

CHATTERTQ^ : A Story of the Year 1770. By DavidMasson, 
LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. 51. 
" One of this popular writer^ s best essays on the English poets T- 
Standard. 

THE THREE DEVILS : Luther's, Goethe's, and Milton's ; and 
other Essays. Crown 8vo. 51. 

WORDSWORTH, SHELLEY, AND KKATS ; and other 
Essays. Crown Svo. 5^. 

Maurice.— THE friendship of books ; ANDOTHKK 

LECTURES. \\y the Rev. K. I). Mairk h:. Kditod with Pre- 
face, by Thomas IIugiies, M.P. Ciown Svt). \os. dd. 

** The high, pure, sympathetic, and truly charitable nature of M* . 
Maurice is delightfully visible throughout tlnse ucturcs, -.v'iUh arc e\- 
eellently adaptea to sprecul a love of literature amongst thi i^copUy- - 
Daily News. 

B 



j8 MACAIILLAtrS CATAt^OGUE OF WORKS IS 

Mayor (J. E. B.)— WORKS cdiicd by J-jhn E. B. Mar*. 

M,A,, Kennedy rrofcssorof L»lin at tamliridge : — 
CAMBRIIXIK IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURV. tW. 11. 

Autubiography of Matlhew Kobiiuon. Fcap. 8to. 51. ftt, 
LIFE OF BlSnOP BEDELL. By bit Son. Fcap. >ro. Jt t 

Mendelssohn.— i.ETTERS ANU RECOIXECTIONS. k 

Ferdinand Hillek. Translated by M. £. Von Glxhn. W« 

Portrait from a Drawing by Kakl MOllek, never bdoTC 1^ 

lisbed. Second Edition. Crown 8wx 74. W. 

' ' This it a very iaUraHng adJitiQt fa atr luffwltiipc if lit ft^ 

CrrmaH CBrnfoicr. It ravali Aim le mi uitjrr a itrar light, 01 fkr ■■•'«■ 

JuarltJ camrade. Ike mitiician whaie ftfl vmi in Aii nvrk, a*J £l< i«ar 

innng, domiilic Bian."— StaNDAHO. 

Merewether.— BY SEA AND BY L.A.ND. Being • Tro 

throu];h Egypt, India. Ceylon, Auslralia. New Zeaunil, w 

Anierit;a— all Konnd the World. By Henry Alwoktic Miu- 

WETIJBR, one ai Her Majesty'* Counsel. Crown 8vo. &t. td. 

Michael Angelo Buonarotti ; Sculptor, Fainter, AnrUtect 

The Story of his Life and Labours. Uy C C. Ulack. ILA 

lUiutraled by 30 Permtnau Plioiagraphi. Koyjil Svo. dalk 

elegant, 3IJ. 6^. 

'■ Tkf story f/Miciad Angills lift ranaitu initrtMiitg n Itfcrifr fr T'r 

manner tflttling il. and supported as it it ty Ihii btuMtifid stria tfpkHf 

graphs, the wtumi wmsl lake rnnk among Iht moil Iptendid af CittUma 

fcmir, fiitid la arve and to imUive tJie tiai>in."-^P Al.1. iA^U. CuiTTt. 

" Deartiet to Idi^ a Aigk flaet amtng iht vnrki ^ art tf tkt fmt'— 

Saturday Review. 

MictKlet— A SUMMARY OF MODERN HISTORY. T™»- 
laied from the Fiench of M. Michelbt, ukI continuoJ lo tb 
pretenl time by U. C. M. Sikpson. Ulobe Svo. 4r. bd. 
" We are glaJ U ue one of Ike ablest and most useful ntmmaria i 

Evrotean Jiist.Ty put into the hands ijf JiHgliih natUrt. 7it ttatuU- 

lioH u ixeelleHt." — Standard. 

Mitford (A. 8.)— tales of old japan. By a. b. 

MlTfoRli, Second .Secretary lo the Bntish Lcgali(« in Jaina- 
Wilb upH-nrds oi 30 Illustrationii, drawn atid cul op Wood b; 
Japanese Anisls. Nc^y and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo. 6*. 
" Thae very original volumes toM atteayi it ialrralinf at wrwrnWr 
of a mott exeeptuHoi loeietr, vshilt regar/M timply at lata, Iktr at ' 
ifarkling, unsalutsal, and dramatic, and lie origineJitt tf tiiir idm 
mid Iht pioinlHtn ef their Innguat^ gnv them a matt tafUt^im 
pi^Maney. The slltulraUom art txirtmety intertslinf!, end J-- 
euriimtim mrh mailers hiwe a special ami particular vaAw*'- 
Mall Gauttk. 
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Monteiro.— ANoouA and the river congo. By 

Joachim MuHreiKo. Wiih piimmMia lUudralidot froBi Sketchn 
taken OB the >pol. and ■ Mip. Two Vuli. ciawa Sva. iii, 
'* Ghtt tkt firtt Jtlailtd atamiU 0/ n part of IrsfUmi Africa wkkk u 
Halt i»9Un It EHgliiAmn, . ... The rimarii an Iki getfrapky auj 
^ffflBgy f/lht (tUHtry and the manneri and customi ef lit varimu raea 
imL^ilht il, artextrtmuly tuniui and i/iln'tilinf.'—SATWtiDAV Rk- 
viBW. "FuaofvalttahUinf^rmaUunendmuck^uraqtudiuriflmH." 
Pall AUl4. Gazktti. 

Morison.— THE LIFE AND TIMES OF SAINT BERNARD. 
Abbot oTCUirvaux. ByjAUKsCorrKR MoxtsuN, M.A. Chenixr 
Edition. Crown Svo. 41. dd. 
nu Pall Mall Gazettb laJh tkii " A d/Iigklfii! and aulnutivt 
vvlmmf, and ent ef lit httt frediuU ej tit mtdirn iittone ^iiit^' 

Napoleon.— THE HISTORY OF NAPOLEON L By P. 
I^MrRXV, A Translation with the sanction of the Atukor. Voli. 
I. II. aai III. 8vo. price laj. eaji. 

7%f Vau. Mali. Gazette i«,yt ti is "me ^ lie m4fl itriHns 
fiats «/ kitlinttai (omfeiiluin tf whiih Frmmtt iat In ttait, " »md lit 
Saturday Review duu il " an acrllenl Irartslatiim of a worianmery 
grvHnd Jtaiving le it Imrulaia' 
tit tal litU iai ban fredmrd. 
tan turn for an auurati ami Inthforthy 
tarttr. . . . Tkt iom* w lit iat and indt 
9f HaftUen u-ikh iat hftn viritttn." 

Nichol.— TABLES OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE AND 
HISTORV, A.D. 200— 1S76. Yif J, Nichol, LL.I>,. 
pTofcsHir of Englidi Language and Liletataic, GU^ov. 4to. 
fu.()d. 
TABLES OF ANCIENT LITERATURE AND HISTORY. 
B.C. tJOO— A.D. 200. Ity the same Aulhul. 4(0. 4J. hd. 

Oliphant (Mrs.).— THE MAKERS OF FLORENCE: P»nli 
Giotto, Savonarola, and Iheir Ciljf. By Mra. Oliphant. Will 
auncoiu IlJu^nrions from drawings by Professor USLAMOTrK, 



[ 



Giotto, Savonarola, and Iheir Ciljf. By Mr*. Oliphant. Wiih 

auncroiu Illuitnrions from drawings by Prnfes"" '""' 

and portnil of Savonarola, engravetT by JlKNs. 
Medium 8vo, Cloth extra, an. 
" M". Olifhanl iaj madt a htauliful addition la lit man tflittrotnrt 
alrrady [alrd round the rtcardi ef lit Ttatan captIal."—'Xiii%^ 

" We art gratc/iil lo Mn. Oliphant far htr ila^iuut a»d itamtifvl 
UuUhti »f Danti, -fra Angtiica, and Savanarela. 'f»ty atf pklura^nt, 
JUl if Hf*. a»d rich in ditail, and liry art ciarmi^Ij UltUtraUd tr lit 
^—' '• roiw."~SPECrATOR. 




Oliphant— THE duke and the scholar; 

Essays. BjT. L. KiNGTOM Oliphant. Svo. -ji. 6d. 
" This velumr contaim oni ef tki most biauliful UografAical ttm 
kam tan sinct Maiaulay's ■/aj'i."— STANDABD. 

Otte.— SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY. By E. C. Onx. 
Maps. Extra fcap. Sm. fu. 
" We kavt ffculiar fleasHrt in rKffmmtnding Ait inlrlHgrml n 
r>/ NorthfTtt histtry ai a book tittnlial la nitry Englitimam toA* ca 
himidj in Scandinavia"— Spictatob. 

Owens College Essays and Addresses^-By Pi<^ 

FEiSORS AND LeCTPRERS OF OWENS COLLECK, MANCIHsni. 
Published in Commemoralion of the Opening of the New CoD^ 
Buildings, October 7th. 1S73. Svo. 14;. 

Palgrave (Sir F.) — HISTORY OF normandv and 
OF ENGLAND. By Sir Francis Pai.oravk, Deputy Kcrps 
of Her Majesty's Public Records. Completing the Htaory to tbt 
Death of WiUiam Rufus. Vols. II.— IV. 31/. each. 

Palgrave (W. G.) — A NARRATIVE OF A VEA8*S 
JOURNEY THROUGH CENTRAL AND EASTERU 
ARABIA, 1862-3. 1*T William Glpfokb Palcravh, bit d 

the Eighth Regiment Bomhay N. I. Sulb Editino. With U^>t, 
Plans, and Pomajl of Author, engrased on steel byjeeoi. Crcm 

" lie hat tut mlyuiriitm ent ef Iht bat ioati an lit A rah amd *m 
tf Ike kest books oh Arabia, but he hai dattt to in a matimer tital urn* 



" Thete itsayt are full of amtdole and inl/rrtl. The beot ii J^ib^ 
a t/aluabie addition lo Uu sAii of lilensturi an vkish mem ■■■« 
tote Ikeir amnion 0/ tie digiiull tarial and poiiticaJ proijrmt laf 
gisled by tkt ditigni of Ratlin, Ike lafiaiily of .Vakvuutaia m 
tavtniimrv. and lie mod emtrHment and retention of Jmdi^'— 



DUTCH GUIANA. With Maps and Plans. Svo. gr. 

■ ■ Hit Jtil^el are nearly rxkauilivi as far at fads and ilatisHfi />, 
wkile {key an liifhtcntd by grafikit social itttcket as atiJ at ijTiii fiflu 
datfifiuMi 0/ M-ffmy."— Saturday Rkvibw. ■ - -• 
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Patteson.— LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN COLERIDGE 

PATTKSON, D.D., Mismon&ty fibhop or (he MeloneMan Islaiwb. 

Bv Chakluttk M. Yonoe, Auihoi of " The Heir of Reilelyffe, " 

Wilh Portraits >rter Richmond mnd from Photograph, engraved by 

JlKNt, Wilh Map, Fifth Edilioo. Two Voli. Crown 8vo, iji. 

*■ Afiii Ypugt'i inert it in oni raptcl a medtl biegraphy. Jl ii made 

mf aJwiat tntirtly t/ PatUiani ira/H Irlttrs. Amarr that At had left ku 

hewit nHte and Jar all, Aii eomspondenti took Ihtform afa diary, and 

at Otf rtad on nt etmt to kmna Ike man. and lo latt him almosi oiiftDt 

kadiim Aim."— AtHEN^UM. " Snek a lift, with iU grand limmi tj 

nmelfiikiKil, ii a Mating and an konanr le Ike age in akiek il ii livtt ; 

lA* ti^rafiy (amnti ke itMdied vritAoHl fleamre and frejil, and indied 

we iktmU Iktni lilUi ef ikt man tvAa did nal riit from Ike itudt ef H 

hour and miir. Jfeilktr tit Chnrck nar Ik, nalien tpkiik predncM 

luek am netd ever dfifair t/ lit Juture." —&K1Vt.V\X Rkviiw. 

Pauli. — PICTURES OF OLD ENGLAND. By Dr. Ruhbolb 
PnUt-t. TninsUtcd, wilh the approval of the Author, bjrE. C. 
Oirt. Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo. 6i. 

Payer.— NEW lands within the arctic circle. 

Nirrative of Ifce DiKoveri« of (he Auslrian Ship "Tegelthoff" 

in 1873—4. H; JULJUb Pavkh, one of the Comnunders of ihe 

EipeditioQ. With upwards of 100 lllustnlions by the Author, 

Coloured Front iipiece, and Route Maps. Two V*ok. Medium 

8vo. yu. 

Tkt TiMtt teiys:—"II is siandy faaiUe, -roe Ikink. la Jftak let 

kigkly e/ Ike manner in wkick Lieut. Payer km let ferik Ike reailH aitJ 

amnge adi-mhira ef Iki lilile party in Ike'TegiUkff IVilktarehu 

imtitrMmv art, unmiilakai/e mlkntidim, emiai/e pmotr ef clear ana 

grapku dficription ami forlrailnre, Ike iviolf brigklenrd by aniel tut 

irrepranUt ktimeurand .ktrrjulmis. Pay tr tells Ike aery ef Ike Hji oj 

Ike afferenify ferlom parly from day le day dnring Ikiir ttiv year/ 

imprisaamtnl in Ike wamleriiig tee. . . . Wi- cammend Ike rarefiil 

itudj tf Lunl. Payrr't ettervatieni, and adnte all vke desire to enjey a 

(eutane and nnalloytd fluXiMTr le nod kii ieitt, wkiek vitll hear mart 

tkoM ene pertual. We art mistaken if il doii net laki rank \cilk ikr 

best ef eur EiigHsk Arclie namilwa, and beremi a permanent ftn-eurili 

tnM ^d and yenn^. Tkt wdl-extnted i/liulralioni /rem tkefemUef 

tkt tmlker add greatly le tkt tudae and attratliont ef Ikt teot." 

Persia. — eastern Persia. An Ac«.uni of the joum«j» of 

the Persian Boundary Cummissinn, 1870-1-1. — Vol I. The C«o- 
paphy, with Nurativei by Mtjort ^r. Juhn, Lovrtt, ■nd Euak 
Smith, nod an Introduction by Major-Gcneral Sit Frkdkric 
CoLP&KlD, C.B.. K.C.S.I., Brilith Commissioner and Arbitrator, 
Wilh Map* and lllustralinni. — VoL II. The Zoology and Geology. 
Ky W. T. Blakfoki), A.R.S.U., F.R.S. With Coloured lUus. 
Ualioni. Tvo Voli. 8vo, 421. 



aa MACMJLLAN'S CATALOGUE OF IVOIfKS IS 

" Thi -vtlmmti ktrgtii iitcnaji ettr tlort ^ , 
fotnlriei with vrhiih En^iskmcn mgkl It IH / 
Ihiy Ikrma inl* fkt thatif all tk^ kilhirlB- ih 
ntfating tin local /ntwa »f Ptrm, Ui ictm _ , . . , . 

lOTAi/ cendiliaH, Thfv cnltaia also uiumHtnt tddattt 4ff M%U 
aulHranrf, dating, and sfirii" — TiheS. 

Prichard. — THE ADMINISTRATION or INDIA. Ivm 
iSsQ lo iS63. The First Ten Vears of AJtainislratioo nadcdk 
Crown. By I. T. P«1CHARD, Barrisler-Bt-Law. T.o V«k 
Itemjr Svo. Wtlh Map. zu. 

Raphael.—RAPIIAEL OF URETNO AND HIS FATHB 

GlUVANNl SANTt. l)]r J. D, Fassavakt. fonMriy DinMM 

of Hie Uuseuni at FnnkfOTt. With Tvenlr Pi rfiii w »«» 

graphs. Royal Sm. Handiotnely bonm). Jli. ttd. 

The SATtiROAV Review sayi e/ Unm, " »'t hmf ttm ntl » }m 

tUgant ipeeimtns tf Mr. Waadhiry'i mtw frptat, itit ■« 4aar mt 

nam t&al tfuai Iktu. " 

Reynolds.— SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS AS A PORTKATT 
PAINTER. AN ESSAY. By J. Churtux Collins, B.A 
Balliol Collie, OxfonL Itlustraled by a Scfics of Podnia dl 
distinguished Beauties of the Court i>l Gtxtxat ITI. ; icfvodKcJ 
in Autotype from Proof ImpressiorB nf the cctebnied En^nnap. 
by Valentiwe Chun, Thomas Watsoh, F, R. SmihC^ 

FiSHEB, and othns. Folio half. morocco. £s 5J. 

Robinson (H. Crabb) — THE diary. remINISCF-NCKS. 

AND CORRESPONDENCE, OF HENRY CRABB ROBIS- 

SON, KarriMer-al-La». Selected and Edited by Tlloiui 

Sadlek, Ph.D. Wilb FortnuL Third and Cheaper tJtt^ 

Two Vols. Ctowb Svo. I2j. 

77u Datly News m/j; " Hu tve itaJa miic* an mttt i 

mrvivi ckaitgt of litirary latlt, andtt charm wiHe tratrmlmg gfi 

afbr gmiralivn, art Ikt 'Diary' cf frfyt and Btrwbfi 'Lift tf 

yuAtiim. ' TktdaywiU cemt wim la lAftt many u-Hl add lAr ■ Dmry if 

Htnry Crabb RekiHitH. ' Es/tllfmei tike tkau nrkiti mubr tir fir^md 

mtlaliBiu 1^ P'jy and Ikt etitmatiem c^ Binatli iKik ftmiamt i !■<■/- 

aktmnd in Ikii uitrk." 

Rogers (James E. Thorold).— HISTORICAL CLKAH- 
INGS : A Seriei of Sketches. Monlagne, W'slpole, Adam Sinikk. 
Cobbelt. By Prof. RoQns. Ciown S*o. 4J. bJ. Secooa £cn» 
WikUr, Uud. Wilkex, and Home Toake. Grown 8.0. &l 

Routledge. — chapters in the inSTl>RY OF I'OI'ltLAR 
PKUGRESS IN ENGLAND, chiefly in RelMion m tht F>c«dia 
of the I'ren and Trial by Jury, >66a— llilA Kith tMAtabM I* M 
Ulef years. By J. Routlidgf. Svo. 161. ^MMfe^B- ^B 

" Tkf valnmr aiimndi in fatti and in/ermtatitn, \ 

and tflm tminu" — TlUss. 
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Rumford. — (iouNt ruatfokd^s complete works, 

\vith Memoir, and Notices of his Daughter. By Gborgk Ellis. 
Five Vols. 8vo. 4/. 14J. 6d. 

Seeley (Professor). — lectures and essays. By 

J. R. Seeley, M.A. Professor of Modem History in the 
University of Cambridge. 8vo. I or. (>d. 
Contents: — Roman Imperialism: i. The Great Roman Reiviu' 
hon ; 2, The Proximate Cause of the Fall of the Roman Emptrt ; 
The Later Empire, — Afilton^s Political Opinions — Milton* s Poetfy 
— Elementary Principles in Art — Liberal Education in Unrversilits 
^Engiuh in Schools — The Church as a Teacher of Morality — The 
Teaching of Politics : « it Inaugural Lecture delivered at Cambridge, 

Shclbumc—LiFE OF William, earl of shelburne, 

afterwards first MARC^UIS OF LANSDOWxNE. 
With Extracts from his Papers and Corresix^ndence. By Lord 
Edvtond Fitzmaurice. In Three Vols. 8vo. Vol. I. 1737 — 
1766, I2J. ; Vol. II. 1766— 1776, I2J. ; Vol. III. 1776— 1805. 
l6f. 

** Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice has succeeded in placing bcfrre us a 
wealth of tuw matter^ which^ while casting valuable and much-needed 
light on several obscure passages in th< political history of a hundred 
years ctgo, has encd>led us for the first time to form a clear and consistent 
idea of his ancestor.*'^ — SPECTATOR. 

Sime.— HISTORY of Germany. By james sime, m.a. 

l8mo. 3f. Being Vol. V. of the Historical Course for Schools, 
Edited by Edward A. Freema.n, D.C.L. 

** This is a remarkably clear and impressiz'e Histoty of Gpymany. Its 
^eeU events are wisely kept as cetttral figures ^ and the smaller ezrnts are 
carefully kept not only subordinate and subsenient, but most skilfully 
woven into the texture of the historical tapestry presjnUd to the e^'C." — 
Standard. 

Somers (Robert).— the southern states since 

THE WAR. By Robert Somers. With Map. 8vo. 91. 
Squier. — PERU: INCIDENTS of TRAVEL AND EX- 

ploration in the land of the INCAS. IV E. G. 

Sqi;ier, m.a., F.S.A., late U.S. Commissiontr to Peru. 8vo. 
With 300 Illustrations. 21s. 
Tyl*' Times says: — ** No more solid and frust-iK'orthy contHbution has 
kient made to anacatrate knerofledgr of -what are among the most 7vonderJul 
rums in the roorld. .... The work is rcii^'y what its title irftplies. 
While of the greatest importance as a contribution to Peruviana, c /urology^ 
M is also a thoroughly entertaining and instructs e narratixc of travel, 
. Plot the least important feature must be considered the numerotis 
'taateuted Ulustrotiom :' 
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Strangford.— EGYPTIAN SHRINES ANDSViUAN SEFCU 
CHRES, including a Visit to Palmy™. By Emii.y A. BBAcrosr 

(Viscmuiiess Slnngford), Aulhar at "The Ejtslem hlum rf 
the Adriatic." New Edilion. Crown Svo. ^t. bJ. 

Thomas — the life of JOHN THOMAS, Sio^eoa offc 

"Earl orOiford" Eail Indiaman, and Fint Uaptbt Hinioiunl* 
Bengal. I!/ C. B. Lewis, Baptist Misuooaiy. Svo. Im. M 



Thompson.— HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Edith THa»- 

SON. Being %'ot. II. of the Historical Course for School^ EJni 

byEDWAHU A. Fkeeman, D.C.L. FiMi Edition, i&no^ uU 

" Frtedom from prtjitJict, timflUity 0/ ih^, and aecmriiey ff tltt- 

meni, are tie chararlcrislia aflhis veltimi. It it a ttasiwrtky tnttmk, 

and likely lo it geHtrally len'iftailt m icke»U.''—?Al.\. Mau. Gusm 

" Jh ill great aicunuy and eorrectneii ef detail il Hands far mhtadtfltt 

general run of school manuals. Its arrangrment, loo, is elemr, atid iU 

style limfle and HraightJoraiard."—%K1\IKVH~.1 Rkview. 

Thomson.— THE "challenger- expedition.— the 

ATLANTIC I A Preliminary Account of the Enplotiog \vft^k 
ol H.M.S. "Challenger" during 1873 and ihc earlr p>n of lS;i. 
By Sir WwiLLE Thomsoh. K.CB.. F.R.S. With nuncniw 
Illiutralions, Coloured Maps, and Chans, and a Pattrail of ikc 
.Author enuraved by C. H. JtBNS. Two Vols. Median (*•>, 

Todhuntcr.- THE CONFLICT OF STUDIES ; AND 

OTHER ESSAYS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 

EDUCATION. By Isaac ToDMt'NT»«, M.A., F.R.S., hie 

Fellow and PriDCipal Hathemalical Lecturer of Si. John's CoU^ge, 

Cambridge. Svo. lor. 6rf. 

Contents :— /. Tie ConJUcl «/ StndUs. //. Confeliiat Sj». 

mitialioni. III. Pfivale S/u,fy n/ Mat/iemaliei. IV. Aradewtkal 

Hi/erm. V. EhmtHtary Geomrtry. VI. Tke Maliemtlical 7W/H. 

Trench (Archbishop). — Fomlher Works b» the aame Antbor, 
see Theological and Brlles LErrRcs Catauxivbi, aad 
page JO ol lliis Catalogue. 
GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS in GERMANY, and other 
on the Thirty Yean' War. Second Edition, revised and c 
Fcap. 8yo. 4*. 




Trench (Maria).— the life OF ST. TERESA. By Mama 
TkescH. With Porlrait engraveil by J KENS, Crowa 8vo. dolb 
ntti. 8j. bJ. 

" A iffok a/ rariiHliresir—ym-^ BuLL. 

Trench (Mrs. R.)— remains of the late MKS. 
RICHARD TRENCH. Being Scleclions from her JoumaU, 
Letleis, and olher Pspen. Ediied by Akchbishof Tbihch. 
New and CheaiKT Issue, with Poriiaiu Svo. 6j. 

Vi^addell — OSSIAN AND THE CLYDE, FINGAL IN IRE. 
LAND, OSCAR IN IRELAND; or, 0«,i«n Hislorical and 
Aaihentlc By V. H. Waddell, LL.D. 410. izr. bd. 

Wallace.— THE MALAV archipelago: the Land odhe 

Orang Ulan and the Bird of Paradise. By Alfred Russel 

Wallace. A Narrative 0/ Travel with Studies of Man and 

Nature. With Mapa and numerous lUustrationi. Fifth Edition. 

Crowu Svo. ts. bd. > 

** 7S/ rtmU it a vrvid ^cturt of tnfiieal lift, wAici may U read wilh 

UMJtaggiag inliral, and a suffitiatt arcotml ef his itittttifit ctndmiient bi 

ittmmlait fir apprtile tvilheiU ■aearying ui fy dttail. In skett, let may 

tafdy say Ikal wt have never read a mare agneabtt book e/ Us kind." — 

Satkruat Rbview. 

Waller.— SIX WEEKS IN THE SADDLE: A PAINTER'S 

JOURNAL IN ICELAND. By S, E. Waller. With IUbs- 

trations by the Author. Crown Sva fu. 

"Ah eieetdingly pleasant and naturaUy vrritlen liuli inat. . . . 

Afr. Waller has a clever fmcil, and Iht lexl it well illuslraled with Ail 

avm tkftika." — Times. "A very lively and readable hook," — ATIIB' 

HKVtA. "A iright little iaei, admiraUy illusrralett."—^tS.CT».10»^ 

W^ard. — Works by A. W. Ward, M.A., Professor of History 
and English Literature in (jwcus College, Manchester. 
THE HOUSE OF AUSTRIA IN THE THIRTY YEARS' 
WAR. Two Lectures, with Notes and lUuslraliont. Ejitra fcap. 
810. V. M 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH DRAMATIC LITERATURE 
TO THE DEATH OF yilEEN ANNE. Two Vols. Svo. 31s. 
"Ai full of inleral as of infarmaUaH, Ta iludenli ef dromalu 
liitrature im-aluaile, and may U equally rttommrnded le te,id,ri li>r 
men fasHmt."—VAVL Mall Gazbttc 
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Ward (J.}— EXPERIENCES OF A DIPLOMATIST. Bdic 
recoiled ions of Germany founded on Diaries VepX during the wan 
1840— 1M70. By JoHM Wakh. C.B., late H.M. MijinW- 
Resiiienl (o (he Huise Towns. g*o. lOr. bd. 

Warren.— AN ESSAY on GREEK FEDKRAU COItfACE 
Bv Ihc Hon. I. Leicesteh Warres, MA. fivo. w. 6d. 

Wedgwood.— JOHN WESLEY AND TffE EVANOELKAt 

KEACTtON oTthe EighteeaihCeolury. By juuA Wcdcwmo. 



Whewell.— WILLIAM WHEWELL, D.D., late M«iWr ol 

Trinity College. Cambridge. An Account of liis Wrfting*. wW 
Seleclions from his Lilerary and Scientific Conespondeow. t) 
I.ToDHUNTf-R, M.A., F.R.S. Two Vols. 8yo. ijr. 

White.— THE NATURAL HISTORY AND ANTtQCTriE-S 
OF SELItORNE. By (Iilbekt Whi te. Edited, wilh Mooii 
and Notes by Khank Buckland, A Chapter od Antiquities b)> 
LoKl) SRi.BokNE, Map, &c., and numciuus IllutlntMlit t^ 
P. H. Delamotte. Royal 8vo. Cloth, extra gilL 311.6/. 
Also s Large Paper Edition, connining, in addition to the abon^ 
upwards of Thirty Woodburylype Illmiration* frotn T>Tai*iti|p by 
Prof. Delamotte. Two Vols. 4IQ. Half morocco, el^pint. 4/. 4;. 
"Mr. DdaintU^ s chatming Utuilralicm an a v/ertky Jittraliam t^n 

iidktf a iMi. Tt^ irit^ Sc/Sfntf btfort ui, and ralfy Mf mi tt 

unilerslaHJ why Whilst Imn for his natist flocc nttvf grrv AU."— 

Times. 

Wilson— A MEMOIR OF GEORGE WILSON, M. D.. 
F.R.S.E., RegiuB Frofes-wr of Technology in the UniTeraiy oi 

Edinhurgh. By hU Sister. New Edition, Crown 8vo. 61. 
" Am^ at^miUi aud lemAing ferlrail (/ a rare and itaul^ t/int,'— 
Guardian. 

Wilson (Daniel, LL.D.)— Work» by Dawiel Wiwox. 
LL.D., Professor of History and English LiieraluM is UniTEnily 
CollcEe. Toronto : — 
PREHISTORIC ANNALS OF SCOTLAND. New Ediuoa, 

with immerons lUuitralions, Two Voli. demy 8vo. 361, 
" One of Ikt mesl inleratiHg, Iramed, ami di^nl wcrlu w tarn 
ttfiifiralffngtime."—y/KTUiJlSTKK Rewsw. ^^^^^ 



HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, TRAVELS, ETC. 27 

Wilson.— «B//>..i«/, 

PREHISTORIC MAN : Researches inio Ihc Origin of Civilitnlion 

in the Old and New Wodd. New Edition, revi!>ed and eola^d 

thiiHlgboat, whh DUnerOBB IQiulraliiiai and two Colound J^Ues, 

TwoVoU. &VO. 36*. 

"A vatvable ifori fitaianllv nrrillin and wfU laortky ef sUiHtiSH 

MA iy Htidmti and gttirral riadeTi."—Aci,D%t»'i, 

CHATTERTON: A Bicsraphiol Study. By Daniel Wilson, 
LL-D., Profcssot of Hisloi7 and English Liieralure in Univenilr 



LL.D., Profcssot of Hislon' and Enghsh 
College, Toronta Crown Sva 6/. lid. 



Wyatt (Sir M. Digby).— fine ART: > Sketch of iu 
History, Theoiy, Practice, and application to TnduilT7. A Coum 
of Loclare* dcliTired bcfoie die UniTenity of Cimbrtdge. Ry 
Sir U, DlOBV WvATl', M.A. Slade Profeuor of Fine Atl. 
Cheaper lisue. 8vo. 51. 
"Ah txttHtnt kandfnall far Ike itHdenlef ort."~^KAVlfK. " TAt 

luoi aioHHds in valuakU malltr, and viill Ihrrtfort tn rtad HrM 

fft^turt and profit by levtrt of art. "— UaILV NbwS, 

Yonge (Charlotte M.>— Wotk* by Chahlottb M. Ycmci. 

Author of "Tlie Heitof Rcddy(re,"&c. &c :— 
A PARALLEI, HISTORY OF FRANCE AND ENGLAND : 

cansiating of Outhnes and Dates. Oblang 410. }i. &/. 
CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. From KoUo lo Edward 

11. Extra reap. Svo. Third Edition, y. 



A Thkd Series, THE WARS OF THE ROSES. Extra 
fcap. Svo. 5J. 
" tmlrad of dry dfiaiU," layi lA. NONCONFORMIST, " at Aaot Ikniig 
ftclmm, Jaithfut, vivid, and itrtkiag. " 

Young (Julian Charles, M.A.)— a memoir of 

CHARLES MAYNE YOUNG, Tragedian, with Eitnoti 

frotn hii Son's Journal. By Jvliak Charles Young, M.A. 

Hector of Ilmington. With Portraits and Sketches. New and 

Cbeapet Ediliun, Crown Sro. "Jt. 6d, 
"In fAh htJgtl t/ atardett), failes, and ^eiii/, oA/ and Hnt; rrlativelo 
SMi, Moon, Cha/mrri, Colrridgr, H'crdravrtA, CroAer. Mathr.e:, Iht 
tkirdand fourth Gtorga, Bm-la, Bat^rd. IjxAAarl, ItVUniton, Ptrl, 
Zjmit A'afelieti, D'Ortoy, Dktnt, TAackrrajr, Zaitii fHaiit, Ciisen, 
Conilai/r, and Stanfiild, fit. lU., Ihi rtadrr miat ~ ' tffiMtt 

wA» ea-not find fntrrlainmrnt." — Fall MalL ' 




POLITICS. POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
ECONOMY. LAW, AND KINDRED 
SUBJECTS. 

Anglo Saxon Law.— essays in. Contents: Law Coofti 

—Land nnd Family Laws and LegaJ Procedure ccnenllr. With 
Select casei. Medium Svo. iSj. 

Bernard.— FOUR LECTURES ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED 
WITH DII'LCMACY. By Muntaguk Ueknaku, M.A., 
Chicbele Professor of iDtemalionol Law and Diplomoc;, Oilaid. 



Bright (John, M. P.)— SPEECHES ON QUESTIONS OF 

PUBLIC POLICY. By the Right Hon. Johs Bhicht. M.P. 

Edited by Professor ThokuLD RuGCKS. Aullior's Popular Editioa. 

Globe Svo. Ji. bJ. 

"Mr, Brifkt'i spacht! vrill atwayi datrvt it it itudiBi, t «■ 

afprmtkahip lo popular and parliammlary aratoiy ; titji nttf_/t*v 

matfrials jar Iht hulnry of enr rime, and man/ brSliaHt faaufK, 

ptrhapi ami entire speaha, tailt really beenim a pari a/ tht /rHig fiirm- 

liirt v/ England."— DWVi News. 

LIBRARY EDITION. Two VoU. 8™. With Ponraii. as*. 

Cairnes.- Works \>y J, E- Cairnes. M.A.. Emerllui Frofewerof 
PoIiliaU Economy m Utuversily College, London. 

ESSAYS IN POLITICAL F.CONOMV. THEORETICAL 
uid APPLIED. By J. £. Cairnbe, M.A., PiutisHir of PoUticda 
Economy in Unlversily Cotl^e, London, Gvo. loi. (>d. 

" ' of living etmnnniOt." — AtHK- 

POLITICAL ESSAYS. Svo. loj. f>d. 

Tlf Satuedav KBVlkw jjyj.— " Ife receittly txfrattd mr Jkigik 
admiratim ef lAe/armer trolmne; and llu prutnt toe is nt tai nrn^nt. 
mile Jor Uu jnalilia of clear slaUment, mind logic, and candid trtmt- 
menl ef oPpentnts vihieh wete eonipieiHrnt in ill predKtstvr. . . . Ut 
may uifely saylhalnom of Mr. Alilfi many diitipits it a wrlAier nfrr 
inUalivt if iktUti quaiUia ef their wuuUr4iam J^tuar Ctvact." 



WOKKTS TN POUrrCS, ETC. 39 

Ca i rnes . — caiiuntud, 

SOME LEADING PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 
NEWLY EXPOUNDED. Svo. 141. 

Contents •.—Pan I. Vaiut. Part IJ. Laieur and Cafiital. Part 
III. iHttrHalienal Tradt. 

"A taork ^ekith ii fi/rhafi Ike most valiudlr ioiilriiitlMit tulkt ttirmi 
madi amii lit fiUitalieii, a ^timritr 9/ a ttntnty tina, tf Mr. MilTi 
* Prmeipla of Poliiical Earumr.' " — Dailv Nbws. 

THE CHARACTER AND LOGICAL METHOD OF POLL 
TICAL ECONOMY. New EdUion, eniatgai. 8™. 7/. W 

" TMai IttUtres art admirailv filitd lo carrat lie slifiiitj gmeroAta- 
tioHi-BiAici pail currtHi ai Ike seience ef PolitUat EeaHumy" —1\UKk. 

Christie.— THE ballot and corruption and 

EXPENDITURE AT ELECTIONS, « CoUcdion of E«»r» and 
Addteases of different dalM. By W. D. CHRISTlg, CB., fDrnierir 
Her Majesty's Minister lo the Argentioe Conrcderaliiin and (o 
Braiili Aothorof "LLreof theFimFjiUtShAftesburr." Crowa 
8*0. V ^■ 

Clarke.— EARLY roman law, the regal period. 

By E. C. Claskk, M.A.. of Lincoln* Inn, B»rri»Icr-»l-La». 
Lecluter in I.nw and R^ius Profexsor of Ctiil Law at Cain- 
bridge. Cionn 810. 51. 
"Mr. Clarke kaj bnmghl fegetker a great moji ef valuabU medtr iw 
mn aaaiiiie fBrm."—SKmi.J)Kt RKVtiw, 

PaWCett Works hy Hensv FaWcett. MA., M.P.. FeHmB of 

Trioitr Halt, and Profeuor of FoliticJ Eci'iioniy in ihe University 

o( Cunbiidge :— 
THE ECONOMIC POSITION OF THE BRITISH 

LABOURER. Eilra fcap. iia. 51, 
MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. Fifth Edition, with 

New Chapters on the Depieciation of Silver, etc. Crown 8*0, 

7S? Daily NEwt sayi: "!) /trmi ani tf ikt best iHlrvluelicHi IciSi 
primiflet ef Iht scienei, and fi> its fmtliial affJiiatiims in IktfrMrau 
Iff meJern, and eiferially of Engliik, garernmeta and sacUty" 

PAUPERISM: ITS CAUSES AND REMEDIES. Crown 8*0, 
S/.W, 

The ATlIEW.«UMfa//j Ikeiaort "a rejiertory tf inlereiting and ■wttl 
digtited iHfitriHalitH." 

SPEECHES ON SOME CURRENT POLITICAL QUES- 
TIONS. Svo. lor, W 

" Tk/v wit/ kelfi tt edaralc, mil ferkafs, parties, tut Or eJiualiri tf 
fartiei.—D/iii.t News. 



y> MAChflLLAlfS CATALOGUE OF 

Fa wee tt. — coniinucd. 
ESSAVS ON POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SUBJECTS. If "' 

PSOFESSOR FaWCETT, M.P.. Sod MlLUCEMT CABtXTT 

Fawcett, Svo. lar. bd. 
" Thiy wUI all ripay thi pernio! ef Iht Ihiintiiig rtader." — DaAt 

Fawcett (Mrs.) — Works b? UiLUCXxr GARteiT Fawu 
POLITICAL ECONOMY FOR BEGINNERS- WITH QUES- 
TIONS. New EdiiioD. jBmo. ai. W 
Tlu Daily News eatti it "citar, tompait, ana 

M# Spectatoh JOJ-J, "Mr$. FaOKtU's trtatiar ii pn-^alvi 

TALES IN POLITICAL ECONOMY. Crown Svo. 31. 

' ' The idm is a /pmi ont. and it is gitilr vcndtr/uJ what a atan *< 
KonfmU Uaihing thi amlkar mamtgfs l» lemprrss ittki a trnaU if»,t.. Tki 
tntt litKlriiiti ef ImltrHalieanl T'oJi, Currency, ami Ike talia trtttm 
pTHiuctioH and PopularieK, art tit before ui and UtMilnUed i» a masterit 
manner y — Athgn«UH. 

Freeman (E. A.), M.A., D.C.L.— comparative 
POLITICS. Lectures al Ihc Royal liutHotioa, tu which to 

added " The Uniiy a( llitlaiy," being Lhe Redv Lecture ddivcRi] 

al Caiiibrid{^ in 1S7Z. Svo. 14J. 

" We find in Mr. Fretmitrt'i new volnjnt the same tsund, rarrfiii. 

CompTchtntive guaiiliti inAiek have long a^ raised him ttu high a fiaee 

amongst hislaneal writers. Far historical distifline, then, «i um// oj 

hittarieal infjrmaluin, Mr. Frrenan't iooi is fiUI of value." — Pail 

Maix Gazette. 

Qodkin (James).— the land war in Ireland, a 

History for the Times. Uy JAVES GoDKI«, Author of "IfcUuiiI 
and her Churches" l>le liiah Corrctponilcnl of the Timet. S*o. 



Goschen — reports and speeches on local TAXA- 

TION. By GeosceJ. Goschen. MP. Koyil 8to. j'- 

" Tit volume iunlaint a vait mall ef in/armatian 0/ lAt hi;heit r^lMt." 

Guide to the Unprotected, in Evety Day Milten Re- 
lating to Property and Income:. By a Baicker's UAUaUTB*. 
Fourth F.iliiion, ReviH^l. E»tt« fcap. 8vo. y. bd. 
"Many an nnpniietted female toill Hat lhe htad whifk fUmnai mni 
tht hand which eompiled this admirable Utile manual. . . . T*u kvl 
11/01 very ameh ■wanted, and it eanid mat have tern iitttr dam.'— 
MoKNiNC Stab. 



WORKS IN POUTIC S, ETC. yi 

Harwood.— DISESTAB^rSHMENT: ■ Defenw of ihe Pnncipk 
ofaNatigoalCliureh. ^jr jGbobgb Hakwuou^ M.A. 8*0. m. 

Hill.— CHILDREN OF THE STATE. THE TRAWINC Of 
JUVENILE PAUPERS. Bj I-"lorenc« Hilu Exuh fcL. 
fivo. doth. si. ' 

Hill.— HOMES OF THE LONDON TOOR. By Octavu 
Hu.i- E»ir» faip. 8to. y. 6J. 
"Sh< it iltar, fmiduai, and dtjitiiit." •^-Gy/ist. 

jHi»toric»8 — LETTERS ON SOME QUESTIONS OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAW. Reprinled bam tlie TiWi, wiUi 
coiuiderahle Additions. Sno. p. dJ. Also, ADDITIONAL 
LETTERS. 8«o. v. bd. 

Jevons. — Works bjr W. Stanlby Jevons, M.A.. PtoFesiot of 
PolitLcal EcDDoniy in L'uiveisii]' College, London, (tor other 
Work* by the same Author, at Educational »tid Fhilo- 
SOPHICAL Catalogues,) 

THE COAL QUESTION : An Inquiry Cooecmii« the PiOftrcsi 
of the Nation, knd ihe Probable Exliaustiuu of out C'ual Mines. 
Second Edilton, icviied. Svo. l<w. iJ. 

"nufaiiHeKe/am-tupplyt/tttat"iayi lit Pall Mau. Cazbttk, 
" itarma a fuatOH tMntiiy tf li/i ar JiatA. . . . TJu xpkett <«te u 
liitirf vM /u/miraUe eleartitii anil t«jytuv. , . . Wt may rigard liw 
ifalemniti as tiitannoettd and ptaetkally tslabliskni." 

THE THEORY OF POLITICAL ECONOMV. Bvo. ;w. 

"Prejaser y/Bttu has domi imvluaiU itrvki hy cmrnfftufy ilvimiHg 
ftUtkal tcemmy to he stricUy a bramk it/ Afflitd Molktmatki. 
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Leading Cases done into English. By an hsnxmx*. 
OF Lincoln's Ins. 'ITjird f':diiion. Crown Svo. V. Ml 
" Jim is a rart Irfoi hrlkt toivTi of qsusiml centrili, who in reading 
liii charming IHIli Ml will find enjarmfHI in the varieJ mttrt and 
graphit langua^t in inhkA lit stmtti la'let an MJ, no lesi than in Jhe 
atruraU and filAy rmdrring rf umt ef mr mnl Jamiliar ' Lading 

Own.'— Satdrdav Kavuw, 

Macdonell.— THE LAND QUESTION, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. Sy 
JoKK MACi>otiEi.L, Baitiiicr'at-LaM'. Svo. loi.(t{. 
" His imkimghihte OH lie lailt af ncry land rtfarmtr, and wilt it 
fmmd to ronlain many inltrtsting JaM. Mr. Miirdantll may ln-iangtalu- 
Mil •III hiitnr's made a Mart vafuailtcontriiulidn to Ikt ttuih i)f a ^Mtjf 
Ikal cannot it ixamiiuJ from IM many fnna."—E^tJMlli'L1i. 




Martin. — the statesman's YEAR-BOOK: a Slat _ 

and Hutorical Anniu] of the Slates of Ui« CHIuied Wgij 

HuiillxMik for Politiciins and MeichanU for Ihe year 187;. Bf 

Frbdsrick Martin. Fourteenlh Annual Publication. Rctiiel 

after OfTicial Returns. Crown Svo. loi. bd. 

The SlalamaWt Year-Book ii the only tmrt in Ihe Engliih liHgutii 

wkicA fitrniihtt a clear and ceHcite accounl e/ ihe aelual (ondilam a/ aO 

tit Staiei c/ Europe, Ike tivSaed cmnlrus ef Amtriea, Aaa, oW 

Africa, end Ihe British Colimts and Defrndmeiei in alt fttrtt rftlu 

■mffrid. The nrai inue ef the work has iren reviiiU and trrmttd, «■ lie 

hoA of tgidal report! received diretl fretn the headi ef the tending Gtv»9- 

mena fff the vmrld, in reply te letteri rent l9 them iy iht Editor. Timigk 

the valuai/e ajiiitaace tins git<en, it has ieen poiiiile tt rMtrt an aimmnt 

of information, polilieal, ilotijtteal, and eommereiat, of lAr tatut dale, and 

of unimpeathahe tmstworlAinas, lueh ai no fiuiSealian of the tame 

iind hai ever been able to furnish. "As indispensable ai Bradsharse."— 

TiMKS. 

Paterson.— THE LIBERTY OF THE SUBJECT AND TIIF. 
LAWS OF ENGLAND RELATING TO THF, SECURITY 
OK THE PERSON. Commeniaries on. By Jamks Paterson. 
M.A., Binister at Law, sometime Commissioner for Englksh and 
Irish FiiheriFs, etc. Two Vols. Crown Svo, yu. 
" Two or three hours' dipping inlalkeitvoluma, not la say mding them 

through, v/ill give l/gislaltri and slmnif- orators a inowiidge of ike lOerly 

of a eilUen of Iheir eaunlry, in its prineiplei, its fuineis, and ill mail - 

/ttation. such at they pr->i»bfy in nine eases out of tern ntim- had iefori. ' 

— Scotsman. 

Phillimore.— PRIVATE LAW AMONG THE ROMANS, 
from Uie Pandects. By John Giohcs Phillimore, Q.C. SvflkC 
161. ~^ 

Rogers.— COBDEN and political OPINION. By J. 1 
TuoROi.ii RoceK";. Svo. loi. 61/. 
" mil he found most useful by folilidans of every tehoel, a 

sort 0^ handbook to CebJrn^i leaching."— KtHKHJeVii. 

Smith. — Works by Professor Goldwin SMITH : — 
A LETTER TO A WHIG MEMBER OF THE SOUTHEI 

INDEPENDENCE ASSOCIATION. Extra leap. 8ti>. 
THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN : PVM. CROMWE 
PITT. A CouraeofLeclurwon the Political Hbloiy of En£Ui 
Extra fcap. 8rO. New and Cheaper Edition, ^t, ' 

Stephen (C. E.)— the service of TIIE rOORJ 

B«ing an Inquiry into the RcDsoni for nni) nninti ihe Kti4l>lisb 

ment of Rcligiaus Sislerhoodi for Chiiltiible PiirpoKi. *^ 

CARnuKR Ehm.Ia SlKPilBN. Cio»ti8vo. 6/. W. 

" The aUeil advocate oj a belter Unt if work in this direttton Ih, 

law «vr (rt-K."— Examiner. 




Stephen.— Works bv Sir James F. Stephen, K-C.S.I., Q.C. 
A DIGEST OF THE LAW OF EVIDENCE. Third Edition 
Virth New Preface. Crown 8vo. 61. 
A DIGEST OF THE CRIMINAL LAW, (Crimes and 

Ponisluneats. ) Svo. 161. 
" Wt l«t stiTi that any pa-tan of ordinary itUdiigtnet vikt had nrotr 
laded iHia a latu-booi in his life •nighl, 6y a fna Mvi' tartfnl study ef 
lAii volume, tilaut a rnori aemrali underilanding if Ikt criminal lam, 
a m9n Pfrf«t eimefptian ef ill diffirmf btanngs a mtrt lAwHjk 
and inlflligtHi iutigit into tit tnara aitd pilfalli, than an erdbtary 
PratHlianer laH ioail of afler yean of ilnJy of iht ordinary text- 
BMkl Old practical aperienci of the Courli unauiited by any comfelatt 

gmde." — Saturoav Review. 



8to. nt. 
A PLEA FOR PEASANT PROPRIETORS : Wilh Oie Ontlinn 

or > Plan ior iheir Establishment in Ireland. New Edilion, 

revised. Crown Svo, ^l. 6J. 
raciAN PUBLIC WORKS AND COGNATE INDIAN 

TOPICS. With Map of Indian Railways. Crown Svo. S/. 6d. 



WORKSCONNECTED WITH THE SCIENCE 
OR THE HISTORY OF LANGUAGE. 

Abbott.— A SlIAKESPERIAN GRAMMAR! An Allcrapl lo 
illiutrste some of the Differences between EUzabethun and Modem 
Eneliah. By the Kev. E. A. Abbott, D,D., Head Muter of tbe 
City of London SchooL New and Enlaced Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8vo, 61. 
"ValmiUt not only at an aid tv Ihi criliial study af SMaitst<art, 

tut at Imding lo familiariu the readrr viUA EliiaiilkaH EngtilA i- 

^rnird^."— Athkn*uii, 

Besant.— STUDIES IN EARLY FRENCH POETRY. By 
WALTKa Besant, M..\. Crown Svo. 8^. 6d, 

Breymann.— A FRENCH GRAMMAR based ONPHILO. 

LOGICAL PRINCIPLES. Bjr Hwmass Brevmahn, Ph.D.. 

*. ^ Profciisar of Philology in the Univernlr of Munich, tale Lecturer 

on Fr«oi ' " ..■!...._ — ^ f..ii__ u._ 
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" IVe dismiss tht work with tvery feding of satisfacHon, It 
fcdl to he taken into use hy all schools which endeavour to make the stoif 
of french a means towards the higher cultured* — Educational TimBi 

Ellis.— PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE QUANTITATIVE 
PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN, FOR THE USE OF 
CLASSICAL TEACHERS AND LINGUISTS. By A. J. 
Ellis, B.A., F.R.S., &c. Extra fcap. 8va 41. (mL 

rteay.— A Shakespeare manual. By the Rev. f. g. 

Fleay, M. a., Head Master of Skipton Grammar SchooL Extia 
fcap. Sva 4r. (kly, 

Goodwin.— SYNTAX OF THE GREEK MOODS AND 
TENSES. By W. W. Goodwin, Professor of Greek Literatuc 
in Harvard University. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6f. ^d, 

Hadley.— ESSAYS PHILOLOGICAL AND CRITICAL 
Selected from the Papers of James Hadley, LL.D., Professor of 
Greek in Yale Collie, &c. 8vo. i6x. 

*' Rarely have we read a book which gives us so high a conception of the 
writer's whole nature ; the Verdicts are clear and wetl-haloMced, and 
there is not a line ofun/air, or even unkindly criticism,** — Athen^um. 

Hales.— LONGER ENGLISH POEMS. With Notes, PhUo- 
logical and Explanatory, and an Introduction on the Teaching of 
English. Chiefly for use in Schools. Edited bv J. W. Hales, 
M. A., late Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Christ s College, Cam- 
bridge ; Lecturer in English Literature and Classical Composition 
at King's Collie School, London; &c. &c Fifth Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 4J. 6d. 

Hare.— FRAGMENTS OF TWO ESSAYS IN ENGLISH 
PHILOLOGY. By the kte Julius Charles Hare, M.A., 
Archdeacon of Lewes. 8vo. y, 6d. 

Helfenstein (James).— a COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR 

OF THE TEUTONIC LANGUAGES : Being at the same 
time a Historical Grammar of the English Language, and com- 
prising Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, Early English, Modem English, 
Icelandic (Old Norse), Danish, Swedi^, Old Hifh German, 
Middle High German, Modem German, Old Saxon, Old Frisian, 
and Dutch. By James Helfenstein, Ph. D. 8vo. 181. 

Mayor.— A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CLUE TO LATIN LITE- 
RATURE. Edited after Dr. E. Hubner. With large Additions 
by John E B. Mayor, M.A., Professor of Latin in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. dt. 6d, 

**An extremely us^ volume that should ht m the hands of all 

scholars. — ATHENiCUM. 




f If orris. — Works by ihe Rev. Richard Mokris, LL.D., Membei 
of the Council of the Fhilol. Sac., Lecturer on English Language 
■ad Utecatare in King's CoUege School, Editor of " Sptcimens 
of Ewly English." etc., etc 
HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH ACCIDENCE, 
comprising Chajitcra on the History and Development of 
thie Language, and on Word-fonnation. Sixth Kdiiion. Fcap. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN HISTORICAL ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR, conlaioinE Accidence and Wotd-formation, Third 



F4ilioA. iSmo. 



Oliphant.— THE SOURCES OF STANDARD ENGLISH. 

By T. L. KtNGToN Oliphawt, of BalUol Cullege, OxSotii. 

&tra fcap. 8»o. 6i, 

"Afr. O/i/Anifi botk U, la our rrmd, ant » lit ahltU and mprf 

tt/Mofiy tfHiriiutieiit le tttr ttandard Engliik vn kavt ttm far Mowy 

jrmrt." —%QYi'X3\. Board Ciironiclb. " Tkt book coma marir to a 

kitleryo/ tht Engluh lan^uagt Ikan anything lut haft setH limt ateh a 

kisiaiy cauSd be wriUtn, wilkoul efnjuaoi and tontradictiom" ^ 

Saturdav Rev IB w. 

Peile (John. M.A.)— AN INTRODUCTION TO GREEK 

AND LATIN ETYMOLOGV. By John Prii^ M.A.. 

Fellow and Tutor of Chrisl'i College, Cambridge Third 

attd rcrised Edition. Crown Svo. lor. &/. 

"Tkt book may be ottered at a very vaJuaile totUribHtitm U Ikt 

Motntt »/ laiiguait."—S\JV»OA\ Rbvikw. 



THE JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY. New Scries. Edited by W. 
G. Ci-AKK, M.A., John E. B. Mayor, M.A., and W. Aldk 
W«1(;ht. M.A. 41. U. (HaU-yearly.) 

Roby (H. J.)— A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE, 

FROM PLAUTUS TO SUETONIUS, By Hbhrv John 

KoBV. M.A., tote FeUow of St. John's College, CambridK>.. 

In Two Parts. Second Edition. Part I. containing >-Book I. 

Sounds. Book II. Inflexions. Book III. Word Fomution. Ap- 

peodices. Crown Svo. 8^. td. Put II. — Syntax, Prepositions, 

Ac Crown Svo. itu. 6J. 

" Tkt boat it marked by tkt citar end prattkat innght ef a mtitir m 

Us art. ll i] a book wkiii would do komeur to any ituntry." — 

ATHBN.CUM. "BrtHgi Mare Ikt ttaJtnl in a mtckoditai form tkt ktit 

rtmltio/ medtmfkiU/ogyinriiigem tkt Latin Ui^iiage."—&ayniUM. 
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Taylor — Works by ihc Rev. Isaac Tavlor. M.A.:— 
ETRUSCAN RESEARCHES. With Woodcuts. Sra 141. 
Tht Times tayi : — " Tht Iraming and induitty diipiaytd ■'« tkii 
veli4mt destrvt Ihi most corditU ricopatistt. The utiimatt txrdkt if 
ideict vie shall not attempt to anticipaii ; but me can lajely mjt thii, llial 
it it a learned iooi -uihick the unlmmed can enjoy, and iMal in the dt- 
icrifitiani of the tomb-builders, at vielt as in the marreilous c-attadenees 
and unexpected analogies brought together by the tuthor, readers of etierj 
grade may laic ddighf at vrell as phiiasophers and seholari." 

WORDS AND PLACES ; or, Etytnologkal mustration* of 

History, Ellmology, and Geography. BylbeRcv. Isaa£ TaVIor. 

Third Edition, revised and compressed. With tlaot. Globe 

Svo. 6^. 

/n this edition the vxrk hai been recall ■with the intenlien ej fitting it 

for lit use of students and general readers, rather than, as btftre, la 

appeal to the judgment of phttolcgert. 

Trench. — Woiki by R. Chwiivis Tbench, D.D., Ardibisbop rf 
Dublin. (For other Works by the same Author, tee Thbolocical 
Catalog BE.) 
Arehhishtp TVmeh has dme muth ta tpnad &h interetl im the kiitfry 

»f our English toi^ue, and the Athkn.«UM says, "hit later judgment 
and sound sense are barriers agatHil the misleading in/luenie of arbitrary 
kypoihetet" 
SYNONYMS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. Eifihih Edition. 

enlai|;ed. Svo. doth. \zs. 
"He is," the Athensum says, "a guide in this defortmrnt of 
tnawledgi la whom hit readers may entrust thentidvet loitk cmjidenee." 
ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. Lectures Addrened (origiiully) 
to the Pupils at the Diocesan Training Scnool, Winicslei. 
Siilecnlh Edition, enlarged, Fcap, Svo. p. 
ENGLISH PAST AND PRESENT. Ninth Edition, reroed 

and improved. Kcap. Svo. 51. 
A SELECT GLOSSARY OF ENGLISH WORDS USED 
FORMERLY IN SENSES DIFFERENT FROM THEIR 
PRESENT. Fourth Edition, enlarged. Fcap. 8vd. v 

Whitney.— A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN GRAMMAR. By 
W. D. Whitnev, Professor of Sanskrit and Insiracior in &Iodem 
Ijioguaees in Yale College. Crown Svo, 6r. 
"After ear/ful examination Tee are inclined to pronotinct it the i«tf 

frammar of modem languap vie have iver seen" — SCOTSJIAX. 

Yonge.— HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN NAMES. By Cma«. 
1.0TTE M. VoNCK, Author of "The Heir of Redclyffe." 'ttm 
VoU. Crown Svo. U. it. 
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